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THE CHIEF ENGINEER’S STORY. 


BY FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


“THERE'S ho easy money in 
this world. None that’s worth 
having, anyhow. You have to 
sweat for it, good and proper.” 

Victor Larmour, whom last 
I had known when he was chief 
of the construction of an intri- 
cate mountain railway across 
the Malakand, when I was in 
charge of the garrison, sat and 
slowly filled his pipe, watching, 
with abstracted gaze, the play 
of the November fog outside 
the tall windows of his flat 
in Knightsbridge. He had 
changed little. Tall, lanky to 
emaciation, his big humorous 
mouth a thin slit across his 
gaunt face, he was the same 
old Larmour with whom I had 
lived cheek by jowl for two 
intimate years. Since 1920 he 
had vanished from my ken; 
until, our active life’s work 
finished, we had fallen unex- 
pectedly into each other’s arms 
in Pall Mall and, in five min- 
utes, had bridged the gap of 
years. 

What was I doing? I told 
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him. Worth while ?—make a 
good thing out of it ?—this in 
his old blunt manner. None so 
dusty. 

“ Sounds interesting. Lucky 
you, to have your hands full, 
and overfull, and good stuff 
coming in. Why, there must 
be a couple of thousand men 
like you and me, retired, pen- 
sioned, nothing to do. No jobs 
for any of us. Nothing but 
slow and certain deterioration, 
mental and physical. Unless, 
of course, we turn to and make 
our own jobs .. .” 

**T should have thought that 
any man like yourself—a skilled 
engineer with a reputation— 
would have been certain of 
picking up a job?” 

“Oh! it’s the other retired 
men from India I’m thinking 
about. J’m not complaining. 
I’ve a biggish place down in 
Sussex, and this flat; three 
clubs, where I waste time and 
bore myself and my neighbour ; 
leave and liking to say to my 
fellow-man, come, and he 

A 
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cometh; go, and he goeth; 
and I’ve no anxieties. Yes. 
You may stare. A retired 
Civil Engineer on a rotten little 
Government pension—and no 
anxieties.” And he looked 
grim, worried and introspective. 

There was no doubting it. 
All else apart, one had only to 
glance round the room to see 
the obvious evidence of pros- 
perity. 

The unspoken question—the 
question that could not be 
asked—hovered about till it 
buzzed like a bee. His tight- 
lipped mouth relaxed in the old 
wide and toothy grin which I 
knew so well. He leant across, 
and ‘“‘ How the deuce !—says 
you.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“No, you didn’t. You 
wouldn’t, of course. But if 
you’ve an hour to spare, I’m 
going to tell you, Push. And I 
want you to hear it, if you will, 
and give me your candid 
opinion, because it’s begun to 
worry me, of late, and I want 
to get the morals of the thing 
square in my head. As I said, 
there’s no easy money in this 
world ; nothing worth having 
but what you sweat for. Sweep- 
stakes and things; betting ; 
something for nothing ; they’re 
the very devil. I never touch 
’em. I don’t think—if you'll 
forgive my saying so—there’s a 
blessing on ’em. But this, that 
I’m going to tell you and want 
you to damn me for if you 
think it’s all wrong, gets dan- 
gerously near the border-line. 

“You see, I’d got one of 
those things the psycho-analyst 


folk call an inferiority complex, 
All the time I was at work 
in India, and doing it well, I 


was obsessed with the fear of © 


pulling out, at the end, with 
nothing but a small pension, 
and a middle and old age made 
sordid and mean by money 
worries. So that when, sud- 
denly, I saw the dibs spread 
out in front of me, I simply 
had to rake them in. And nov, 
I suppose, I’ve gone and over. 
done it. Oh, well, I’d better 
tell you the whole thing, and 
then you can give me your 
candid opinion on whether it’s 
all wrong, or what. 

“ It’s been going on for many 
years—long before I first met 
you. Though we told each 
other most things, up there in 
the Malakand, I never told you 
about this. D’you mind coming 
over here to the table? We 
can spread ourselves a bit. 
We'll want these ’—and he 
reached for a case of worn, 
much - folded, _linen - backed 
maps. “ Pull up a chair.” 

Omitting inverted commas, 
and softening the more outrage- 
ous of his similes, I will try to 
record as exactly as he told 
it me a story of the extraor- 
dinary involutions and com- 
plications of which I have never 
heard the like. Rattling the 
keys in the pocket of the loose 
shepherd’s plaid trousers which 
hung on his lanky legs and 
striding up and down the room, 
stopping to dig in a point with 
a stab of his pipe-stem, or 
making short darts at me where 
I sat over the mans—hear him 
speak. 
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I. 


Here we are, Push. Sheet 
G.T.S. 27. Pass over those 
others, will you? Right; we 
piece them together and join 
them on—so. 27, 28, 29 and 
30. And a paper-weight at 
each corner, to keep all square. 
Right. Asia from the Persian 
porder right across to Western 
China, and from Siberia to the 
Indian Ocean. We'll need it all. 

First of all, I’m going to 
refresh your geography. You 
know most of it, of course ; 
but we might as well get it 
right. 

Start, just above Peshawar, 
at the Malakand, where you 
and I were working. This red 
patch above it, to the right, 
is Kashmir ; bad spot and full 
of thieves; no matter. But 
what does matter is this grey 
chunk of mountains and twisted 
valleys which forms its hinter- 
land. Ladakh, as you know; 
Little Tibet, as it used to be 
called; and the trade route 
running through in thirty-five 
long marches over the Zogi 
and other passes from Kashmir 
to Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 
['lltell you about that presently. 

Now watch how the Tibetan 
border comes in. In spite of 
what Sven Hedin and fine 
fellows like him have done to 
fill them, it’s mostly big blanks. 
Get the scale of the thing into 
your head, or you won’t realise 
the distances. Call the width 
of your thumbnail a week’s 
hard marching; as near as 
makes no matter. 
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Watch where Ladakh fizzles 
out into a sort of undefined 
frontier with Tibet, and Leh, 
its capital, jammed up against 
its edge. Now see how Tibet 
swoops down and across east- 
ward; all this wide area, on 
and on, formless, shapeless, a 
mass of immense blanks held 
together by sketched-in moun- 
tain ranges, mostly conjectural. 
The main Himalayan chain 
runs all along the bottom. 
And here’s Lhasa, somewhere 
about the middle. 

See where China starts. 
Szechuan and Yunnan prov- 
inces, down here to the right, 
and the whole Chinese frontier 
going in a bee-line straight up 
the map northwards to join 
the Gobi Desert. Got that ? 

Here’s the Gobi, running all 
along the top, and the Silk 
Route running alongside it. 
We'll come to that, too, pres- 
ently. 

Very well, then. The whole 
of this immense oblong middle 
part is Tibet; just over one 
million weary square miles of 
it. Ladakh its left edge. The 
Himalayas and India the bot- 
tomedge. The Chinese frontier, 
good and straight, all up the 
right. And the Gobi filling in 
the top, working along to 
Yarkand and Kashgar in the 
top left-hand corner till it is 
divided only by the Kara- 
korum from where we started 
at Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 
We'll use it all before we’ve 
finished. 








Now, the whole of that oblong 
is the most thankless piece of 
God-help-me left on this earth. 
A frozen desert of sand and 
rock, with occasional vast salt 
lakes the size of small seas. 
Very occasional small settle- 
ments near the centres of 
comparative civilisation. Thin 
single-track trade routes at 
very long intervals, where you 
can die of thirst and exposure 
as surely as you could in the 
Sahara. Yaks only to travel 
them. They, to my certain 
and personal knowledge, eat 
shingle and stones ; or, if they 
don’t, they kick up a sort of 
subsoil saxifrage moss and eat 
that. But everything else, for 
man or for beast, has to be 
carried. And a tear-’em-and- 
eat-’em wind blowing slap 
across it, from north to south, 
like the raging breath of a 
frozen hell. Pretty spot? It 
is. We went to Lhasa, and I 
know. But we'll come to that 
presently. 

Get it into your head, then ; 
it will save you looking at the 
map afterwards. Counting from 
the left—Ladakh, the whole of 
Tibet, Western China, in that 
order ; with the Himalaya run- 
ning all along the bottom, and 
the full width of the Gobi 
Desert enclosing it at the top. 
The whole forming what, for 
want of a better word, we can 
call Inner Asia. Gotit? Here, 
and here, and here. Quite 
plain ; as the abominable coun- 
try itself most certainly is not. 
The writer fellows call it the 
Roof of the World. It is. 


A midwinter frost-covered roof, 
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with no chimneys ; I doubt if 
there’d be even a sparrow to 
perch on it. I really belieye 
it’s the most bloodsome collec- 
tion of frozen hardships known 
to man.. 

The story, as I said before, 
begins rather far back. 

Ever since I can remember 
being interested in anything, 
I’ve been fascinated with the 
idea of that immense unex- 
plored land. Even while I 
was at Winchester, I’d read 
everything that had ever been 
written about it; and what 
I'd read left me with an abiding 
urge to get into it, by hook or 
by crook. 

I’d been in India some years, 
on Government railway con- 
struction, when my chance 
came. With the near arrival 
of my first leave the old hanker- 
ing obsessed me worse than 
ever, and I made up my mind 
to have a shot at it. Lhasa 
itself was, of course, impos- 
sible ; the hardiest, the most 
persistent and experienced ex- 
plorers, had failed to reach it. 
But there might be a way in, 
in some other direction. 

I worried around for infor- 
mation; and, in the end, I 
got into touch with the Trigono- 
metrical Survey folk, who not 
only knew all the little that 
there was to be known about 
it, but had in their confidential 
archives all that those wonderful 
native explorers had done in the 
previous fifty years to penetrate 
the country. ‘ A. K.,’ Kinthup, 
Sarat Chandra Das and many 
more; you've heard of them. 
Almost incredible adventures. 
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When the Survey people 
realised I meant business, and 
had scientific qualification for 
the job, they opened out a bit. 
T'll not worry you with all the 
details, but in the end I found 
myself going off on a strictly 
personal and unofficial trek up 
through Kashmir and Ladakh, 
armed with half a pony-load 
of instruments and materials, 
and bound for Western Tibet, 
where the maps showed a 
complete blank that needed 
filling. See, here ; where I’ve 
got my finger. 

The last man who had been 
up there was one of their own 
folk, in 1879. The job had 
killed him, out of hand; and 
though his yak-drivers had 


‘brought back his kit, there was 


nothing to be found in it that 
even resembled a result. In 
eight months of the most 
ghastly time I’ve ever spent, 
I managed to triangulate about 
four thousand square miles of 
the land; but I got into bad 
trouble. I lost nearly all my 
yaks. Two of my yak-drivers 
died, and I had to leave them 
there, unburied ; and I had to 
jettison and cache all the valu- 
able theodolites and things the 
Survey had lent me, so as to 
carry what remained of our 
food. I brought back results, 
but I was heavily out of pocket ; 
in fact, down on my beam ends; 
and, my journey having been 
unofficial, the Survey people 
couldn’t be asked to make my 
losses good. 

I got out of Tibet by the skin 
of my teeth and reached Leh. 

Now Leh, as you probably 
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know, is one of the queerest 
places on this earth, and all 
sorts of unusual things happen 
there. Knight, in his ‘ Where 
Three Empires Meet,’ compares 
it to something out of ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,’ and the com- 
parison is exact. In spite of 
the fact that for five months 
of every year it is cut off by 
snow-bound passes from the 
rest of the world, three main 
caravan routes meet there: 
from Turkestan, from Tibet 
and from India. It is the sort- 
ing and exchange centre for 
the queerest medley of goods 
you ever saw, laid out in one 
long bazaar and half a dozen 
caravan sarais, the whole form- 
ing the town, the capital of 
Ladakh. 

Naturally, I poked about 
among the stuff. It was a 
fascinating game. There were 
things there which had come 
all the way from Peking by 
the old Silk Route as far as 
Yarkand, and thence over the 
passes. Copper and silverware, 
porcelain, ivory, silk and car- 
pets. Musk pods and alluvial 
gold. Jade and amber. Good- 
ness knows what. A golconda 
in every doorway. No bulk. 
The stuff which incurred the 
immense overhead charges of 
months of pack-travel on woolly 
camels, hairy yaks and the 
sturdy hill ponies of the Roof 
of the World had to be compact 
and valuable, or it would never 
have paid for the bringing. 

Now one of the constantly 
recurring riddles which I found 
cropping up among the Lada- 
khis was that, dingy and un- 
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printably dirty as the people 
and their bug-ridden hovels 
were, they sat on silk carpets, 
fed as often as not out of 
cloisonné bowls, and were 
studded all over with tur- 
quoises wherever stones would 
stick. Their women-folk wore 
them. Not singly; but each 
woman wore a thing she called 
a peyrak, a slab of flexible 
leather starting at the crown 
of her head and reaching down 
her back to below her waist. 
They all wore them. About 
three feet long by a foot 
broad ; and covered as closely 
as they would fit without over- 
lapping, from side to side and 
top to bottom, with great lumps 
of turquoise of a clear and 
beautiful blue like the breast 
of a kingfisher. Wonderful 
colour. Look here—and Lar- 
mour unlocked a drawer, pulled 
out a small handful and spread 
them on the map in front of me. 

I poked them about with a 
finger-tip and picked them up. 
They were all that he had 
said. Lumps varying in size 
from a broad bean to a walnut ; 
one great chunk as big as a 
half-used cake of bathroom 
soap; and a sprinkling of 
tiddlers about the size of 
marrowfat peas; all of them 
with the silky sheen of a most 
indescribable blue. Heavy stuff, 
and of a peculiar, almost soapy 
feel when you ran them through 
your fingers. But what made 
their appearance so queer 


turned out, on close inspection, 
to be thin black wrinkles, or 
cracks, running over the sur- 
face of each—cracks studded 
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with minute fragments of glit- 
tering quartz from seams of 
which they had, apparently, 
been mined. Each was bored, 
from end to end, with a small 
hole, whereby they could be 
strung as necklaces or sewn 
on to a stiffened background. 
“Turquoises, you say? They 
must be worth a fortune!” 
“They are turquoise, of 
course ; but not the turquoise 
of the jewellers —the stuff 
mounted in rings and expen- 
sive bracelets. That kind is 
comparatively small, and free 
from the black markings of 
these. Those come from Persia, 
mostly, with a sprinkling from 
Sinai. These are what the 
jewellers call ‘ turquoise matrix,’ 
and, on account of the black 
veining in them, don’t take full 
rank as jewellers’ stones. 
They’re what’s known as ‘ semi- 
precious.’ They’re turquoise, 
of course. Chemically and by 
every test. But semi-precious.” 
“What are they used for? 
I seem to remember having 
seen them, set up. Necklaces, 
isn’t it? Belt-buckles, in the 
days when girls wore such 
things. Freeman’s used to sell 
them ; do so still. Now thatl 
think of it, I remember seeing 
them in his window, strung-up 
with seed pearls in between. 
Remarkably bonny.” 
“Yes. All that, and more. 
I happen to know, because I 
sell them.” 


“T see. You get them from 
Leh ? ” 
“Aha! Wait a moment. 


You’re getting along too fast. 
That’s the whole point. 
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stones ”’—pointing at the trove 
on the table—‘“‘ didn’t come 
from Leh, or anywhere near 
Leh. What actually happened 
was this. I was struck with an 
idea. I knew something about 
values, and it occurred to me 
that if I could get a sizable 
consignment of these things 
home, it would sell like hot 
cakes and put me well on the 
safe side of all my losses. So 
I started asking questions. 
Who sold the stones ? Answer, 
unanimously, Hajji Nasar Shah, 
the big merchant at the north 
end of Leh bazaar.”’ 

To him I went, without 
delay. A splendid old man; 
white-bearded to his waist, 
courteous, a man of the world ; 
in every respect the image and 
type of the best kind of old- 
time Mahomedan gentleman. 
I’ve never known a finer, white 
man or brown. 

I found him sitting in an 
upper room—big place, size of 
three billiard rooms—all among 
a@ museum of things as near 
priceless a8 makes no matter. 
I couldn’t tell you in an hour’s 
talk what there was there. 
You'll get your nearest to a 
catalogue of what it all was if 
you read in ‘ Kim’ the descrip- 
tion of ‘ Lurgan’s’ shop where 
the devil-masks were—that was 
Imre Schwaiger’s, of course, on 
Simla Mall. You’d hardly for- 
get Schwaiger’s. And you’d 
never forget Hajji Nasar Shah’s 
treasures in that upper room 
in Leh bazaar. 

He gave me a gentleman’s 
welcome and green China tea 
to drink, with sprigs of dried 
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mint in it. Presently, when 
we'd finished with the weather 
and the crops, I told him I’d 
heard he had turquoises. Had 
he ? 

He waved a hand to where 
stood rows on piled-up rows 
of compact leather yak-dhans, 
the sewn leather boxes which 
go two to the yak-load, stand- 
ing against one side of the 
room. Might I look? I lifted 
a lid, and there, under my 
nose, was a sight for the gods. 
Turquoises, all lying loose in 
the box; big, little, outsize, 
every imaginable shape, but 
all of the same rich, creamy, 
hedge-sparrow’s-egg blue which 
I had learnt to know so well, 
to finger and gloat over. Piled 
up to the brim. Each yak- 
dhan about the size of a port- 
able typewriter; each, as half 
a yak-load, weighed, with its 
contents, eighty pounds. And 
there were several dozens of 
them. And the heavy padlock 
on his great front door down 
below could—as well I had 
noticed —have been burgled 
with a bicycle spanner! These 
natives...! 

Well, to cut a long story 
short, I scraped together every 
penny I could raise and brought 
down a pony-load. The stuff 
was never out of my sight on the 
long month’s journey over the 
passes and down to Kashmir. 

When I had handed in my 
results to the Survey folk, and 
having three months of my 
leave still unexpended, I took 
them home by P. & O. Within 
a week of landing in London 
I had sold the lot. It was 
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profitable, as you will realise 
when I say that what I got 
for them made good the entire 
losses of the expedition and 
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paid my return passage to 
England. I got back to India, 
and turned to the Hajji once 
more. 


Now, the leading question 
which I had put to him when 
I was removing my two yak- 
dhans was, “O Hajji, live for 
ever. Where do you get these 
eyes of princesses ? Where do 
they come from? Yarkand ? 
Kashgar? Samarkand...?” 

“Nay, sahib. They come all 
the way from Lhasa.” 

It sounded wildly improbable, 
of course. In those days, we in 
India believed what people here 
in England, not a few, believe 
to-day, that the exports of 
Lhasa—if any—were charms 
and prayer-wheels, lamas, man- 
tras, curses, visions, reincarna- 
tions and all the rest of the 
silly circus of the Theosophists 
and Madame Blavatsky. The 
idea of such worldly and highly 
ornamental things as turquoises 
coming from the Holy of Holies 
had never crossed anyone’s 
brain. But I took the trouble 
to verify what the Hajji had 
said. The Native Trade Agent 
confirmed it. Yes; under a 
long-standing treaty between 
Ladakh and Tibet, Ladakh 
had the right of importing one 
caravan load of goods from 
Lhasa every year. Just one. 
No more. The Tibetans were as 
jealous then as they are to-day 
of any contact with the outer 
world. The annual caravan 
was known as the ‘ Lopchak.’ 


It took its yaks three [months 
to traverse the frozen wastes 
between Leh and Lhasa, and 
another three months to get 
back; and the hereditary right 
to run it had been vested in 
the house of Hajji Nasar Shah 
from time beyond record, was 
his to-day and would be that 
of his heirs and assigns for ever, 
Did the turquoises really 
come from Lhasa ? 
Undoubtedly. 
By the yak-dhan-ful ? 
the yak load? Many yaks ? 
Undoubtedly. There were 
many yaks, though by no 
means all laden with turquoise. 
Carpets, musk pods. 
‘Once a year the Hajji sends 
his yaks to Lhasa, and they 
come back laden. For many 
years past, ever since any of 
us can remember.’ The trade, 
though only annual, was, I 
gathered, as straight and un- 
deviating as a railway line. 
Well. Lhasa and all its 
works was then—lI’m talking 
of 1896—as outside practical 
politics as the far side of the 
moon. The everyday merchant 
could as soon have established 
trade with the mystic and 
mysterious spot as he could 
have extracted moonbeams 
from cucumbers. So it was 
obvious that if any more tur- 
quoises were to come my way, 
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I would have to get them from 
the Hajji. 

And come they did. A post 
of sorts, and none too reliable, 
ran from Leh to Kashmir in 
the seven months during which 
the passes were open. Money 
could be sent in. The tur- 
quoises—woefully inadequately 
packed—came out to me in 
the small one-pound packages 
to which the postal regulations, 
in the interests of the coolie- 
porne dak-bags, limited the 
weight of any one parcel in 
its journey through the snow- 
drifts. The post travelled once 
a week. So for years I was 
supplying the outer world with 
an annual thirty pounds of the 
stuff when it could have ab- 
sorbed ten times the quantity. 
And it was all in keeping with 
the archaic padlock on the 
Hajji’s front door that it never 
occurred to him that the flash- 
ing blue treasures on which I 
seemed so keen, in spite of the 
fact that their normal use was 
that of adorning the greasy 
headgear of the Ladakhi belles, 
could possibly have a market 
in far-off Inglistan. 

Nor, of course, did I enlighten 
him. 

As fast as it arrived down- 
country, I repacked the stuff 
in solid little boxes and sent 
it home. And ever the cry 
from the people to whom I 
sent it was, ‘“‘More; we can 
take more.” 

Now there was, and still is, 
one aspect of the trade which 
will help you to understand all 
the trouble to which I was put 
for years afterwards. The 
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Hajji’s price was as fixed and 
invariable as was the quality 
of the turquoise he sold me. 
This allowed of the stone being 
landed in England at a cost 
which—all overhead charges 
paid—made, at buyers’ rates, 
a steady 10 per cent profit to 
the vendor. After my first 
effort when, the thing being 
a brand-new novelty, what I 
brought home sold at a high 
rate, the buyers fixed their 
price and stuck to it. There 
is a limit rate above which 
one cannot sell, with stones 
that are not front rank jewel- 
lery; and any attempt to 
make them cross the border 
into the upper sphere is bitterly 
resented by the dealers. The 
‘semi-precious’ trade is well- 
defined ; and though the de- 
mand here in England is limited, 
there is a dealer in the City 
who sends the stuff abroad in 
quantities—generally to Pforts- 
heim, a sort of German Bir- 
mingham, whence it trickles 
out all over the Continent. Or 
to Mexico, the Argentine and 
other American Dago republics ; 
the intense blue of the tur- 
quoises seems to brighten up 
the Spaniardo women’s muddy 
skins, and they sell like hot 
cakes. A fixed maximum price, 
through these avenues, is a 
sine qua non. 

Here, then, was I, glued up 
tight between the obstinate 
fixity of the Hajji on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the 
impossibility of raising rates 
in London without risking the 
whole show. A [small but 
steady supply. The loud clam- 
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our of the dealer for more. 
A fixed result of 10 per cent. 

The state of affairs simply 
clamoured for the discovery of 
who had the stones, and where 
they, in turn, got them from 
before they sent them across 
to the Hajji by the most ex- 
pensive form of transport 
known. When once that was 
discovered and the source 
tapped, not only should trans- 
port expense be knocked out 
but also the middlemen, who- 
ever they were, who made a 
living by the trade en route. 
Quantity, also, might be looked 
for. Given all that, I could 
plainly see the thing should 
be as easy as falling off a log, 
and profits should come in at 
a rate which would make 10 
per cent (and a limited supply 
at that) look like a last year’s 
bird’s nest. 

As it stood, I was the only 
avenue for a commodity the 
-world wanted. The trade was 
safe from interference. I 
cleared my homeward consign- 
ments through a white Bombay 
broker who could be trusted ; 
and, to the day when I finished 
my time and took my pension, 
not a soul in India knew that 
I was in the show or that any- 
thing of the sort was on. The 
quality, as I say, was constant ; 
the supply small but steady ; 
and the price, standardised in 
London both by the dealers’ 
limit and by the regularity of 
the turnover, stayed put—then, 
as it stands to-day—at sixty 
shillings the ounce troy. 

Remained, only, the solving 
of the puzzle of their origin. 


That, I’m afraid, is only 
the beginning of the story, 
Am I tiring you? 

In 1904, as you remember, 
Younghusband led that daring 
expedition of his to Lhasa, 
When I heard that it was 
impending, in tune with my 
standing obsession to get into 
Tibet I pulled every string I 
could lay hands on. With the 
result that, in the end, I 
found myself posted to his 
headquarters as Civil Engineer 
for road-making and general 
purposes, attached to the R.E. 

You’ve probably heard, and 
read, all there is to know 
about the expedition itself; 
it was a marvellous piece of 
work, and only Younghusband 
could have brought it through 
successfully. We climbed into 
the ghastly country by the 
Central Tibet route, which is 
about half-way between Ladakh 
and China. See it there, on the 
map: starting from just above 
Darjeeling. 

On the way up we got to 
Gyantse—about half-way—and 
the Gurkhas took it after some 
stiff fighting. Several of us 
went over the butchers’-lay-out 
next morning ; and almost the 
first poor deader I examined 
was wearing a thumping pair 
of turquoise earrings. Big 
lumps of stuff, suspended to 
his ear-lobes on gold wires. 
“ Hul-lo!” says I to myself. 
I recognised them at once. 

I thought of all those yak- 
dhans piled high in the Hajji’s 
godown. He swore they came 
from Lhasa. The Native Trade 
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Agent had confirmed it. Here 
were the Tibetans wearing 
them. “It’s a good trail,” 
thinks I, “and we’re getting 
warmer ! ”’ 

Two months later, as you 
know, we got to Lhasa. 

It was a fortnight or more 
before any of us were allowed 
out of our perimeter camp, on 
the plain outside, to go sight- 
seeing in the town, and then 
only in armed parties. But I 
went in with the first lot. I 
ferreted my way to the main 
bazaar quarter near the Jo- 
khang—the big central temple ; 
and, with the bit of knowledge 
of the language which I had 
picked up in Ladakh, I started 
asking questions. The folk 
were infernally sticky, sullen, 
would hardly notice when one 
asked a question, except to 
turn aside, spit in the gutter 
and hurry on. Lord, how 
they hated us all! We'd lifted 
the purdah of their beloved 
land and of the awesome 
Hidden City ; and they’d gladly 
have poisoned us or burnt us 
alive. But, with the bazaar buz- 
zing with armed parties of our 
folk, they dared not lift a finger. 

By this time the sight of 
turquoises waS a8 common to 
us a8 glass beads. Everyone 
seemed to be wearing them. 
The men in their ears or on 
their fingers. The women wore 
elaborate hoop-shaped struc- 
tures on their heads—a sort 
of half-halo—studded closely 
with big lumps of the stuff. 
Bronze Buddhas and minor 
deities in the monasteries, wher- 
ever we had penetrated, had 
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them stuck wherever they 
would stick. Even the high- 
arched saddles of the better- 
class people, their bridles and 
cruppers, were gay with the 
glowing and fascinating blue. 
So it was no great effort to 
grab a passing Lhasan and tell 
him to take me, wherever it 
was, to where the stuff he was 
wearing could be bought. 

They were infernally reluc- 
tant; and man after man 
shook himself clear, cursed me 
and quickened his pace to 
escape my questions. Finally, 
I grabbed one who was obvi- 
ously of that unfortunate sister- 
hood to be found from China 
to Peru—in all the ages and 
all places of this unchanging 
old world, though hardly to 
be expected in the holiest spot 
of Inner Asia. To her, the only 
real international, all were 
alike; and for half a dozen 
loose coins she took me to one 
of the big stone buildings stand- 
ing back from the main bazaar. 

Here I found a colony of 
New4rs, the trading class of 
Nepal; far from home, yet, 
where money was to be made, 
as ubiquitous as ever in the 
Old World was Syrian, Greek, 
or Armenian. They—as with 
all the traders, great and small, 
of the city—had made no 
attempt to lock their doors and 
shuffle their goods into hiding ; 
protesting abject poverty, lest 
we should loot them. The 
sack of Peking was, in those 
days, only four years old; but 
I don’t think the idea of 
playing hickory-bill with Lhasa 
ever crossed our minds, On 
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the precedent of Younghus- 
band’s clean treatment of any 
Tibetans with whom he had 
dealings, and our instant pay- 
ment for anything that we 
had to take, these Newdrs 
trusted us ; and when I talked 
to them in their native Nepali, 
and when they saw that I had 
brought no Tibetans in with 
me, they unbent, became talk- 
ative, and were eager to trade. 
For, in room after crowded room 
teeming with wonders, though 
Chinese treasures predominated 
it was the Hajji’s godown over 
again. 

Turquoises ? Assuredly, tur- 
quoises. Would I come? 
Somebody lit a lamp and pre- 
ceded me down a twisty stair- 
case. 

Cellars full of them. Every- 
where the same neat, compact, 
heavy yak-dhans. They stood 
ceiling-high. A king’s ransom. 
The guide lifted his lamp above 
his head and faced around, this 
way and that. He cringed and 
sniggered. Turquoises? Eh- 
hé! turquoises. He plunged 
his hand up to the wrist in an 
open box, lifted a fistful and 
let them dribble and click 
through his half-closed fingers. 
Eh-hé! Heh! Lovely things, 
weren’t they? Would I buy ? 

He filled a small bag and 
led me back upstairs. There, 
the centre of a ring of con- 
verging frowsy heads, I ex- 
amined them at the open 
window. Neither better nor 
worse than the Hajji’s. The 
same thing ! 

How much ? 
They named a price. To all 


intents and purposes, and mak- 
ing allowance for the different 
currency, it was identical with 
what I had paid the Haijji! 

“Look here,” I said; “| 
don’t mind buying. But how 
am I to know these things are 
genuine? What is their his- 
tory? Are they mined here 
in Lhasa ? ” 

“Oh no. Not here. These 
superstitious Tibetans mine 
nothing, even if there were 
anything to mine. They are 
afraid of letting loose the evil 
spirits of the earth. They 
never dig.” 

“Where, then? Where do 
you get them from ? ” 

They shut up like a trap- 
door. The bubbling, babbling, 
eager faces grew suddenly grey 
and crafty. Dead silence. 

I waited. 

“ Allright,” said I. ‘ There’s 
something fishy about this. 
You don’t know where they 
come from. JI don’t believe 
they’re real. Here——” and, 
dumping the handful back into 
the open bag, I reached for my 
hat. The session was at an 
end. I rose, pushed through 
the group and made for the 
door. 

They broke up in a confusion 
of noise—the identical servile 
jabber of the half-confessed 
wrong ’un, whether of Port 
Said, Aleppo, Salonika, or 
Colombo. The type seems 
world-wide. Even to the flap- 
ping palms and half-bent back. 

Five minutes later, when the 
spate of protest, adulation, 
loud assertion of poverty, hon- 
esty, et patati et patatd—you 
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know the old gabble—had died 
down, I spoke again. 

“See here. Tell me where 
they come from, and T’ll think 
about it. I could buy your 
stuff by the yak-load if I 
wanted it, and if I knew enough 
about it to trust it.” 

They cringed me back to the 
settle by the window, patted 
it and pushed me gently on 
to it. The heads converged. 
Silence once more. 

Then, preceded by a torrent 
of assurances of his truthfulness 
and an elaborate begging for 
secrecy—poor, poor men, their 
livelihood risked, the Tibetans 
would boil them in oil and flay 
them if it were known that 
they’d given it away, and much 
more to the same effect—the 
spokesman glanced right, peered 
left, peeped out of the window, 
came back, shoved his grimy 
face into mine and all but 
whispered it— 

“It’s genuine. The true blue 
turquoise. Comes from a long 
way off—many, many marches, 
much risk, dangerous trade. 
But we get it. It comes, on 
yaks, all the way ’—hoarse 
whisper—“ from Ladakh !”’ 

He sat back triumphantly 
and watched my face. 

“From Ladakh?” 

“Yes. All the way from 
Leh, in Ladakh ! ” 

The Greek chorus of bug- 


ridden sheenies nodded their 
heads and smiled oilily. ‘ Eh- 
hé! Ladakh! Ladakh!” 

“Nonsense,” said I. “I 
know a lie when I hear one, 
and that’s a lie. Prove what 
you say.” 

“It’s as true as the Lord 
Buddha. It comes from 
Ladakh. Once a year we get 
it. A caravan comes through 
—all across the frozen wastes. 
A yak caravan. They call it 
the ‘ Lopchak.’ And the mer- 
chant who sends it is a Mussal- 
man, the biggest trader in Leh. 
They call him Hajji Nasar 
Shah.” 

Now, here was a facer ! 

I was prepared to hear that 
it came from Timbuctoo, or 
Kamchatka, or Zimbabwe. But 
Ladakh ! 

I questioned them again. 
Yes. One point after another 
I verified. Volubly, their words 
spluttering and tumbling in 
their eagerness, they described 
to me the Lopchak ; its route, 
its composition, the very dates 
of its starting out, arrival and 
return. They knew all about 
the Hajji, all about Leh, the 
peyraks and all. They had the 
whole thing taped. I couldn’t 
defeat them. ‘Leh’ it was, 
and Leh it remained. 

“ Right,” said I at last. “I 
believe you. I'll think about 
it and let you know to-morrow.” 


i. 


Are you sure I’m not boring 
you? I’m afraid there’s more 


to come, and you had better pening now. 


know the whole thing if you 
are to understand what’s hap- 
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I got back to my tent. 

I was keener on the stuff 
than ever. Thinks I to myself, 
if only I could get home to 
England all that I had seen 
that day and unload it, bit by 
bit, in the proper places, I’d 
be a made man. But what 
was the use of that, with every 
officer of the Expedition ra- 
tioned down to half a mule- 
load for his whole kit and 
tent? Besides, at the price 
they wanted I’d really be no 
better off than I was in dealing 
with the Hajji. What I really 
needed to know was where the 
stuff came from and how to 
get at it. Then, if you like, 
there’d be money to be made 
in fistfuls. 

I’d been more than a bit 
shaken when that limb of the 
ghetto swore he got it from 
Leh, and added all those details ; 
but the old Hajji, to my mind, 
rang true as a minted florin ; 
he wouldn’t have pulled my 
leg. It was all infernally con- 
fusing. ... 

Might it not be just possible 
that there was a half-way spot 
somewhere between Lhasa and 
Leh, where the stuff was mined 
and from which it was sent 
both ways, to Leh and to 
Lhasa? And wouldn’t that 
account for both stories ? 

But here, for the first time, 
I got a straight answer to 
a clear question. I pumped 
Younghusband’s _ interpreter, 
Mahomed Isa, he who had 
been Sven Hedin’s caravan- 
bashi, and who, if anybody, 
knew what that part of Tibet 
was like. Said he, ‘“ Sahib, 
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that part of Tibet is the floor 
of frozen Gehenna. You might 
traverse it. Ihave. But you 
couldn’t live there. You'd die, 
And when you were dead, there 
wouldn’t be even a crow to 
eat you. Mining. . .? ”—he 
laughed aloud, poked a stubby 
forefinger into my waistcoat 
and chuckled again—‘ mining! 
You couldn’t blast your way 
in with gunpowder! The dam 
place is frozen solid, right 
through to Ustrelya!” 

Bang went clue number two! 


I poked about and asked 
questions wherever and when- 
ever the opportunity offered. 
I bought a batch of rather 
mangy furs that I didn’t want 
from a Chinaman in the bazaar, 
as the means of getting his 
confidence, and then asked him 
questions. I even managed to 
wangle an interview with the 
Nepalese envoy in his house 
on the outskirts of the town, 
and inserted my questions into 
a lot of ceremonial flummery. 
Everybody was _ studiously 
polite, but knew absolutely 
nothing of the origin of the 
stone; there was a hint at 
one moment—and early con- 
tradicted—that a Chinaman of 
sorts was mixed up in the 
trade; but that was, to my 
mind, a clumsy red herring in 
a hunt which dragged its 
puzzling length through every 
variant of my imagination. At 
the end of it all, I was certain 
of one thing only; and that 
was that not only was there 
no mine anywhere near Lhasa, 
but that mining of any descrip- 
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tion was frankly anathema to 
any true Buddhist. 

The answer seemed to be the 
largest size in lemons. 

We left Lhasa, and I’d failed 
to get a ha’porth forrarder. 

The year after we got back 
to India, our Government estab- 
lished a permanent trade post 
at Gyantse, half-way to Lhasa, 
with a British Resident in 
charge, to whom both post 
and telegraph ran easily and 
regularly. I wrote to him and 
asked him to find out for me 
the origin of the turquoises 
which must have been an every- 
day sight to him. Where did 
the Lhasa merchants get them ? 
Was it (and here, for the first 
time, the subconscious effect 
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of the fragile little ‘ Chinaman ’ 
clue came into the picture)— 
was it, by chance, from China ? 

The answer was full and 
frank; and, coming as it did 
from an unimpeachable source, 
amounted to facer number 
three. The turquoises did not 
come from China, the route 
from which was long and very 
difficult, and was only used 
for bales of rugs and carpets 
manufactured on the eastern 
borders of Tibet. The stones 
came to Lhasa by the ‘ Lop- 
chak,’ from Hajji Nasar Shah, 
in Leh, and were probably a 
local Ladakhi product. He had 
explicit information on the 
subject. 

Lummy 


IV. 


Now, bothered as I was, I 
wasn’t going to be beaten. It 
was obvious that those stones 
did a terrific journey from some 
abominably distant place to 
get to Lhasa—itself an island 
in the midst of the immense 
frozen desert of Inner Asia ; 
and if I was ever to get the 
full possibilities out of what 
could be a stupendous harvest, 
it was worth any amount of 
trouble to run the secret to 
earth. 

I very early on barred out 
all possibility of truth in the 
Newars’ story of the Leh origin, 
even though confirmed by the 
Gyantse Trade Agent. Apart 
from the fact that lying came 
a8 naturally to Newars as eat- 
ing their dinner, they didn’t 


know I’d ever met the Haijji, 
or they’d have run on another 
tack. For, one thing that was 
heavier metal than all their 
cringing and smarming was my 
iron-fast belief in the old man. 
From the Emperor of China to 
a Madrassi road-sweeper, I’d 
have backed his word against 
that of all Asia. It’s difficult 
to tell you what an impression 
he had made on me; but you 
know yourself what it is when 
you've known a real sahib. 
Subconscious, I suppose; but 
I’d have gone bail for him to 
my dying breath and last six- 
pence. God knows, there are 
few like him nowadays. 

I turned to my job; but I 
went on thinking. 

The thing ran as a steady 
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undercurrent of thought; so 
that when, two years after we 
had got back from Lhasa, my 
next long leave came round, 
I found myself hunting up my 
old maps and turning over my 
rather battered camp kit. 
*~Floor of a frozen hell it 
might be; but once you have 
known Western Tibet there is 
a sort of home-sickness for 
it which, having gripped you, 
stays with you to the end. I’d 
never given up hopes of get- 
ting back and retrieving those 
cached theodolites and things. 
I still hankered for the shik4r 
of the Ladakh border—Ammon, 
the weird Tibetan antelope 
which medizval travellers called 
the unicorn, burrhel, sharpoo 
and what not; and I'd a crav- 
ing to see the old Hajji once 
again and bridge a gap which 
his sprawly rice-paper letters, 
half personal chat, half invoice, 
had done little to fill. 

I made good time of it. 
When I got into Ladakh, I 
chose the northerly route, which, 
by a short but abominably 
difficult cut, would land me 
inside Western Tibet; short- 
circuiting the track to Leh, 
which I would keep, Hajji and 
all, for my return journey. 
Years before, the damn land 
had killed my two yak-drivers 
and had nearly done me in; 
but when I got within sight 
of the great yellow plains once 
more, it was as near home- 
coming as anything I’ve yet 
felt. 

I’d marked my dumps with 
red crosses on the map which 
I had been the first to make. 
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It reminded me, in a way, of 
the one in ‘ Treasure Island rs 
you remember ; Spy Glass Hill, 
the skeleton and all that; and 
I lugged it out, now, and took 
my bearings. 

On the third morning after 
my men and I had got well into 
the desert and were camped on 
the borders of the Panggong 
salt lake, we were waiting for 
the risen sun to thaw the frozen 
tents before loading up. My 
cook poked his head into my 
tent. ‘‘Sahib—there’s a big 
caravan coming in from the 
east along the borders of the 
lake. Looks like ‘Tibetans. 
What about it?” 

The border nomad Tibetans, 
I knew, were infernally sus- 
picious of any strangers; and 
the sight of a camp like mine, 
well into Tibet itself, might 
have meant an undesirable 
rough-house, in which we might, 
or might not, have got away 
with our bare skins. So I got 
out my field-glasses and told 
my yak-men to stand by to 
pack up, one-time. 

Coming along the southern 
border of the lake was a sizable 
cloud of dust and a long black 
splodge underneath. It was 
too far across the plain to see 
anything clearly ; but in half 
an hour there was no doubt 
about it. A biggish yak 
caravan. 

Soon it was possible to make 
out the Tibetan drivers— 
frowsy-looking blighters and 
hefty—who tramped along and 
flung stones occasionally to 
harry the beasts to a quicker 
pace. Then I could hear their 
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the yaks, which plodded 
steadily and refused to be 
hustled. I could see no armed 
men. But, well in front, rode 
a group of folk who didn’t 
look like Tibetans. The whole 
show, in fact, looked peaceful. 
So I called for my pony and 
rode out to meet them. 

The party in front were obvi- 
ously the owners. Well-clothed 
and furred, and riding good 
horses. They wore the gold- 
embroidered caps typical of 
well-to-do Mahomedan Lada- 
khis. Gentlemen; and, as 
their first greeting showed, well- 
mannered. The great lumber- 
ing concourse of beasts followed 
behind ; at least two hundred 
of them, and all fully laden. 

I rode up. 

“ Salaam aleikum!’’ Whence 
had they come ? 

Why, from the east, of course 
—naming the only area in these 
wastes whence a caravan could 
come. 

Polite noises. I tried to find 
some circumlocution in which 
to ask their business. Finally, 
“Your yak-drivers don’t look 
the usual nomads? They’re a 
type new to me ’”—and I cocked 
an eyebrow, inviting confi- 
dences. 

Oh no; of course they 
wouldn’t look like Western 
Tibetans. They were men of 
Kham province. The caravan 
was three months out—a long 
way from these men’s homes. 


Bluntly I ventured it, 
“Where from ? ” 
“From Lhasa ’—without 


any hesitation. 
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Then I think it dawned on 
me. “ You’re not the Lopchak, 
by any chance ? ” 

“Yes ”—with a flourish of 
his hand in the direction of the 
seething mob—‘ we’re the Lop- 
chak.” And he looked as 
proud as a dog with a tin tail. 

Suddenly I saw daylight. 
Sheer luck had put them across 
my path. For here, if any- 
where, bang in front of my 
eyes lay an end to the involved 
and puzzling trail to which my 
nose had been glued for years 
past. The Lopchak! 

Steady, now! Softlee, soft- 
lee, catchee monkey ! 

Where was the sahib going ? 
What was his honourable busi- 
ness ? 

“ Shikér.” No other ploy, 
normally, brought a white man 
to that thankless land. “ But 
I’ve had no luck. The Ammon 
seem to have cleared out of the 


ranges. I’m going back to 
Ladakh.” 
To Leh ? 


Undoubtedly, to Leh. 

“So are we. That is the end 
of our journey.” 

I knew it, of course; but 
expressed polite surprise. 

We could then travel to- 
gether ? 

It would be an honour if the 
sahib would condescend. 

I rode over to my camp, and 
told my men to pack up and 
follow the caravan, a8 we were 
going back. They looked sur- 
prised, but said nothing. Theo- 
dolites and things? I only 
remembered them a long time 
afterwards. Unless some wan- 
dering Tibetan has dug under 
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my cairns to see what’s there, I 
expect they’re there still. 


In the week of hard going 
that followed I was careful to 
ask no questions; if there’s 
one thing in caravan-travel 
‘not done,’ it’s to show any 
curiosity about the other man’s 
belongings or business; and 
though, time and again, I 
caught glimpses of half a dozen 
small compact loads among 
the rest, half-hidden under the 
pack-saddle cloths, I never went 
nearer to investigate. At night- 
time they parked the loads in 
a tight heap and mounted a 
guard. There were big hairy 
mastifis, too; all of which 
rather put the lid on any 
closer acquaintance. 

We topped the last 18,000- 
foot pass and descended in 
comfort to Leh. They out- 
spanned at the Yarkandi sarai, 
where I nabbed one of the few 
remaining vacant rooms in the 
upper storey. The temptation 
was insistent to go out and 
have a look round the old 
place once more ; but I wasn’t 
going to go a yard from those 
yak-loads till I had tracked 
them safely to destination. For 
half the night I sat up on the 
rickety balcony of my upper 
chamber and kept an eye cocked 
on the courtyard below, until 
at length I saw the guards— 
as sentries will, all the Hast 
over—go fast asleep at their 
posts; and I lay down and 
slept the sleep of the just and 
happy. For there below—it 
was all creation to a tin can— 
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were loads of turquoises ajj 
mixed up with other treasures ; 
and in the morning I should 
know who got them. 

At dawn a chattering, rattly 
mob of Ladakhis dragging 
hand-carts invaded the court- 
yard. Heave-ho, pulley-haul, 
they loaded the bales and 
boxes and made off down the 
main street of the bazaar. I 
strolled unobtrusively in their 
wake. 

Presently they arrived out- 
side the Hajji’s godown. I 
walked in through the big 
porte cochére. With amuse- 
ment I recognised the vast but 
burglable padlock. It was still 
there. I wormed my way 
past the hand-carts and their 
noisy attendants, who were 
beginning to unload. The bales 
had not been out of my sight 
for a moment; and as they 
were heaved and bumped up 
the narrow staircase I mounted 
to the upper godown, asked 
for the Hajji, and was given a 
seat while they went and 
fetched him. 

He recognised me at once. 
Our greeting was long and warm. 

He apologised for keeping 
me waiting. This Lopchak 
business . . . Once a year... 
A small matter, but he had to 
see to it . . . We shared cour- 
tesies. Surely, an argosy of 
riches? I suggested. H’h; a 
small matter. He deprecated 
any importance attaching to 
it. We proceeded in that vein 
for a while. 

Presently I asked, did the 
obvious riches include any of 
the turquoises he had sold 
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me? He had once told me 
that they came to him from 
distant lands. 

Turquoises ? But yes. 
Would I care to see? He led 
the way into the godown, 
where the lumpy packages were 
still being rumbled and bumped 
to their places. Two men 
were calrying in a yak-dhan to 
join the neat pile in a corner 
of the room. He stopped them, 
stooped, broke a seal and untied 
the lashings. He flung open 
the lid. 


Well, thinks I to myself, 
I’d met the Lopchak actually 
en route from Lhasa. I had 
accompanied it and its loads 
to Leh. I had watched the 
loads to the Hajji’s godown. 
The old man had, in my 
presence, broken the seal of 
one of the yak-dhans ; and I, 
not he, had been the first to 
take out a handful of the 
identical stones with which we 
had been dealing for years 
past. Those infernal Newa4rs 
were liars, after all—blast their 
mean faces to eternal perdition ! 

And what was I to do next ? 


I finished out my leave, 
shikarring all I wanted to. At 
intervals I went and saw the 
old Hajji—not for business, 
but because of my more than 
liking for the splendid old man. 
The caravan-bashi whom I had 
met at the head of the Lop- 
chak was his son, Mahomed 
Sidiq, and he was nearly as 
fine a man as his father. 
There were two other sons, 
but they were away on the 
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northerly trade routes. I never 
met them. 

The old man and I used to 
yarn by the hour together, 
and from him I learnt many 
strangethings. Tibetan politics, 
and how the Dalai Lama— 
holiest autocrat in all Asia, 
whose lightest nod was law 
over a million square miles— 
was tightly under the thumb 
of the three big bitterly Anglo- 
phobe monasteries in whose 
centre lay Lhasa. Of the Russ, 
and the frontier troubles of 
the English. Of the Chinese, 
and the first rumblings of the 
cataclysm which eventually 
turned the three thousand years 
of stately Middle Kingdom into 
a Yankee-bred pinchbeck de- 
mocracy rotten with graft, as 
any child of Yankeedom must 
surely be. Even of what went 
on in the chancelleries of far- 
away Europe, and the slow, 
sure stranglehold that was even 
then being woven round the 
common enemy, Jarmannia. 
There he sat, courteous and 
urbane, while the trade routes 
slowly and surely brought him 
word of half the earth; and 
he sorted out, with marvellous 
accuracy, truth from fear-bred 
conjecture, and the two from 
plain fiction, and out of them 
all built for himself the wide 
world on which he had never 
set eyes. 

If ever there were concen- 
trated in one man the know- 
ledge and wisdom of wide state- 
craft and clean thinking in the 
midst of grimy Inner Asia 
politics, he was the man. Take 
Richelieu ; clean him up and 
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give him insight three times 
multiplied, and turn him from 
shifty French chicanery to the 
straightforwardness of an Eng- 
lish gentleman—there you had 
the Hajji. He’s dead now— 


Now, you are not to think 
that I spent all my days trek- 
king about Inner Asia, poking 
here, nosing there, and strain- 
ing the arts of diplomacy in 
every new direction I could 
think of to run this secret to 
earth. I had my job, and I 
did it ; it was the sort of thing 
you saw me doing at the Mala- 
kand, and it took me all my 
time. It was only at long 
intervals that I flogged up a 
vanishing hope and made fresh 
efforts to find out the ultimate 
source of the stones; and the 
problem remained, for me, more 
of a steady undercurrent of 
thought than an actively pur- 
sued obsession. The trade with 
the Hajji went on steadily as 
long as he lived; and when, 
to my lasting sorrow, he died, 
I took on with his son, Mahomed 
Sidiq. I sent in my remit- 
tances, and the small parcels 
of stuff came out with monoton- 
ous regularity. I sent it to 
my man in Bombay, who sent 
it on to London ; and steadily 
the cheques came in and were 
absorbed into my banking ac- 
count. Neither price nor qual- 
ity ever varied by a hair’s- 
breadth. To have become stan- 
dardised to such an unvarying 
nature, the trade, as far as 
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God rest his soul and send it to 
whatever Heaven good Moslems 
desire. Sidiq reigns in his 
place. 


And so back to India. 


Leh, must have been as old 
as the year Dot; old as the 
trade routes themselves. 

Once in a way I was struck 
with an idea, and then I would 
chase it ; only, after the closest 
and most persistent hunt, to 
fetch up against a blank wall, 
or against a well-meant state- 
ment which, for all the good 
faith of the maker, I knew to 
be untrue. 

At one time I thought the 
stuff might come from over- 
seas—say, to Calcutta; thence 
by the occasional trade cara- 
vans over the passes into Cen- 
tral Tibet, and so to Lhasa. 
But the Customs folk at the 
port, to whose chief I got a 
personal introduction, had 
never heard of it. Where the 
closest scrutiny among the im- 
ports for opium and forbidden 
arms was normal, it would 
have been impossible for tur- 
quoises to escape notice. The 
stones did not come that way. 

Then, a long time after, the 
‘ Chinaman ’ maggot still work- 
ing somewhere down in the 
left-hand bottom corner of my 
brain, I wrote to a man I knew 
in the Chinese Customs and 
asked if he knew anything 
about turquoises coming in 
from overseas, or sent down to 
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the Treaty Ports from the 
interior? These Customs fel- 
lows have an extraordinary 
flair for every detail of the 
trade of the land; and what 
the white men, on rare occa- 
sions, don’t know, their Chinese 
‘ writers ’ will find out for them. 

My question beat him out- 
right, and he drew blank when 
he asked his Chinese assistants. 
He passed it on to the head 
of the Research Department 
of the Customs at Shanghai, 
and from him—after a stately 
and impressive delay—I got a 
long screed about the geology 
of the thing ; its chemical com- 
position as a cryptic form of 
alumina sometimes found em- 
bedded in quartz veins (hah ! 
says I to myself, we’re getting 
warmer !), only to have my 
hopes dashed to the ground 
in the next paragraph, which 
was a long dissertation on those 
damned Persian mines whence 
came the plain blue stone which 
had always been such a red 
herring to me. The report 
tailed off into picturesque de- 
tails about diseoveries of tur- 
quoise in the tombs of the 
ancient Egyptian kings; and, 
apparently as an _ irrelevant 
afterthought, finished with the 
statement that the stone was 
unknown throughout the length 
and breadth of China. 

Gosh ! 

‘Chinaman ’ clue, R.I.P. ! 


The war came on, and we 
were all of us pretty busy. I 
was given a commission in the 
Sappers and put to railway 
work in Mesopotamia, where, 
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towards Armistice time, I was 
sent in over the Persian border 
to Hamadén—a fact of no 
interest except that I once 
more ran into those infernal 
Persian plain blues, which the 
local scoundrels tried to sell 
me at the price of radium. 

When I got back to India, 
I found the whole place seeth- 
ing and humming with unusual 
mnilitary activities. Everybody 
—the Bengali only excepted— 
seemed to be on to some new 
soldiering stunt. Nepal had 
rearmed its army with modern 
weapons, and had been given 
machine-guns to a number fit 
to blow Everest into the sea. 
Tibet, awake at last from its 
peaceful Buddhist dream, had 
decided to construct a vast 
army as a counterblast to the 
swarming Chinese hosts on her 
eastern borders. Afghanistan 
was up and militant. Even 
the Burmans had roused them- 
selves, and had raised regi- 
ments in our service. 

To Barclay, one of our Border 
soldier-politicals, had been al- 
lotted the task of shepherding 
a score of likely young upper- 
class Tibetans who were being 
sent down to India for training 
as Officers in their new army 
with our Gurkha regiments, 
their first cousins. He was one 
of the rare instances of a white 
man able to command the com- 
plete trust and abiding affec- 
tion of the normally shy and 
sullen Tibetans—he who had 
spent half a working lifetime 
in close contact with them— 
a man of whom anyone, white, 
brown, or yellow, would grow 
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fond. I must tell you about 
him some day. He is a romance 
all to himself—almost in- 
credible. 

But when, years before, he 
had been our Trade Agent at 
Gyantse, he was one of the 
many to whom I had written 
in my efforts to find out the 
origin of the turquoises. Inci- 
dentally, the man who—in per- 
fect good faith—had confirmed 
the Newa4rs’ story. 

To tell you the truth, in my 
subsequent very mixed efforts 
I had forgotten all about our 
correspondence. But, methodi- 
cal bloke, he had not. In 1920 
I got a letter from him, dated 
from Darjeeling, in which he 
told me that he had reopened 
his inquiries. Among his lads, 
it seemed, there was a son of 
a big Lhasa trading-house with 
China connections. This lad 
stated that though the tur- 
quoise trade was kept jealously 
in the hands of the New4rs, he 
had found out all about it. 
The stones were mined in the 
Lolo country, a wild part of 
Southern Szechuan in the ex- 
treme south-west corner of 
China. See it here on the map. 
Just outside the right-hand 
bottom corner of Tibet. 

The Lolos being infernally 
thorny folk whom even the 
Chinese viceroys could not bring 
into subjection, they remained 
independent, and discouraged 
visitors. He gathered that the 
discouraging was such that 
anyone who had tried to get 
into the country had never 
come back to tell the tale. 
The evidence of their mining 
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was therefore by inference Only ; 
but there was no inference 
about the stones themselves, 
They came out regularly, were 
bought by traders settled on 
the borders of the Lolo enclave, 
and taken to Tachienlu, in 
Central Szechuan, where they 
were absorbed into the stream 
of Chinese export trade and 
were no more seen till they 
emerged at Lhasa. 

What happened to them 
next ? 

Apparently the Newé4rs got 
them all; and nobody else 
could touch the stuff. They 
had an ample market for it in 
Lhasa and the larger towns 
like Gyantse and Shigatse. The 
surplus they exported in bulk, 
once a year, by the Lopchak 
to the Hajji at Leh. They 
refused to sell to non-Buddhist 
countries (here there was a 
suggestion of the connection 
of the stone with the big bronze 
Buddhas which we of the Ex- 
pedition had seen in the monas- 
teries) ; and there was a tra- 
dition that if the stuff got into 
‘foreign ’ hands, the resulting 
implied sacrilege would bring 
down vengeance from on high 
and the trade would bust! 
(So that, thinks I, is why we 
never see the stuff down in 
India.) 

Then why sell to the Hajji— 
a Moslem? Oh, the Hajji was 
all right. He only sold to the 
Ladakhis — themselves Bud- 
dhists—and to the monasteries. 
He never sold to India, or to 
Inglistén. (Didn’t he, b’Jove! 
That was all they knew about 
it!) And, anyhow, it had to 
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go to the Hajji. He had the 
monopoly of the Lopchak. No 
Hajji, no trade with Ladakh. 
They seemed to have rather 
stretched a point here. 

The thing began to take 
shape. I read on, eagerly. 

How did the stuff come out 
of the Lolo country ? It came 
in bulk as far as Tachienlu ; 
and there it was put into yak- 
dhans, each wrapped in car- 
pets till it looked like an 
ordinary bale; partly to protect 
the boxes on the infernal going 
of the trade routes, partly to 
avoid open advertisement. 
That was why it escaped ob- 
servation on its entry to Lhasa ; 
and its arrival was never openly 
known. Several trade routes 
converged on the Holy City, 
all of them infernally difficult, 
which accounted for the fact 
that trade of any sort was 
kept in the hands of one or 


. two big trading houses, who 


could afford to finance the 
almost unbelievable costs of 
the traffic ; and who, invari- 
ably, were as tight as a closed 
fist when anyone was fool 
enough to venture questions. 
The young Tibetan happened to 
know, being a jade importer 
and approximately in the same 
sort of business. 

That, said Barclay, was the 
sum total of what he had been 
able to extract. Shortly after, 
80 he said, his young friend 
had picked up typhoid, and 
was left in the Darjeeling hos- 
pital when the others went 
down to India, recovered, re- 
turned to Lhasa and was re- 
absorbed into the silence of 
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Inner Asia; so no further in- 
formation would be possible. 

I was jubilant! Here, at 
long last, was the solution! It 
all fitted together like the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. I 
wrote and thanked him, and 
then turned to my maps. 

Szechuan. Yes: here it was. 
Thankless-looking country, all 
tangled mountains; and the 
remoter upper reaches of the 
Yangtse—here some _ three 
thousand miles from its mouth 
—threading a wiggly passage 
through it. Tachienlu? Yes. 
Marked big. Aha! Here we 
were, at last! Among a welter 
of obstacles and a blankness 
of communications, a _ thin, 
black, wriggly line marked 
a trade route westward—to 
Litang, and then on to Batang, 
both of them border fortresses 
on the Tibetan marches. 
Turn to the adjoining | map. 
Yes. On, across the ‘most 
ghastly -looking tangle, to 
Lhasa. 

_ The whole solution stuck out 
as clearly a8 a monkey on a 
mantelpiece. 

So that, at long last, was 
that ! 


WAS it, b’Jove ? 

For even while I thought, 
and was trying}to puzzle out 
how best one could get into 
touch with Tachienlu—which, 
being Chinese, would presum- 
ably have no scruples about 
sellng—a big lump of doubt 
showed its head, grew and 
finally obstructed the whole 
horizon. Tachienlu? Litang ? 
Batang, on the Tibetan border ? 
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Lhasa? Jt was Chao LErh 
Feng’s route. 

Lor’ luv’ a duck. 
torn it! 


That’s 


Chao Erh Feng? [I'll tell 
you all about him some day. 
He’s one of the hidden ro- 
mances of the twentieth cen- 


You see, the Chinese had 
always claimed the suzerainty 
of Tibet, but had never been 
able to make it effective ; and 
when, after the Younghusband 
show, we had been faced with 
the appalling job of occupying 
the country indefinitely in order 
to keep the Tibetans from 
going back on the treaty which 
we had extracted from them, 
some bright lad in our Foreign 
Office had been struck with the 
idea of handing over the whole 
defeated bag of tricks, bodily, 
to the Chinese, who were, at 
that time, by way of being our 
friends. The Chinese jumped 
at it. 

Chao was a Szechuan general. 
He must have been a marvel 
of a man.’ His masters at 
Peking told him to raise, arm 
and equip, and take straight 
through to Lhasa an army of 
twenty thousand men to occupy 
the country. His only possible 
route was through Tachienlu, 
and on through the frontier 
strong-points, Batang and Lit- 
ang—a little-used trade route 
which bristled with the most 
appalling difficulties. Caravans 
of twenty beasts or so at a 
time had been the largest that 


it had ever been possible to 
take along that way, and even 
then only by paying heavy 
tribute to the border tribes 
through whose mountains the 
single-file track ran. But Chao, 
in some extraordinary way, 
took his twenty thousand 
through. Unchecked, the dis. 
tance would have been only a 
couple of months’ stiff march- 
ing and climbing; but he had 
to fight the border caterans. 
So that what with the stout 
show the hillmen put up, and 
the necessity for garrisoning 
his line of communications, 
Chao arrived in Lhasa with 
not much more than a third 
of the force with which he 
had started. There was an 
almighty turn-up at Lhasa; 
and, to cut a long story short, 
in the end the Tibetans ate ’em. 

But where Chao hit me was 
this. For three solid years 


and a bittock, as far as trade. 


was concerned, the route from 
Tachienlu, through Litang and 
Batang, over the passes and 
rivers and on through the 
frozen deserts to Lhasa, was 
corked up good and tight; 
and if Chao Erh Feng wore 
ear-rings — which I doubt— 
his could have been the 
only turquoises which came 
along it. 

It was remembering all this, 
and remembering that during 
the same time the Lopchak 
from Lhasa to Leh, the Hajji’s 
trade and his exports to me, 
had never once suffered the 
slightest hitch, that sent me 








1 See ‘Maga,’ March 1927. ‘A Border Affair.” 
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from suddenly acquired elation 
pack into the depths of despair. 
The turquoises, obviously, had 
never come by that route. The 
pottom dropped clean out of 
Barclay’s story about the Lolos 
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and Tachienlu, and stayed 
out. 

Lor’ bless us ’n save us ’n 
keep us in all our ways! 

Facer number five; and, 
this time, apparently for good. 


VI. 


In the end, quite suddenly, 
and in aS offhand a way as 
these things happen, the solu- 
tion came: almost unsought. 

Remember, I had at inter- 
vals through many years been 
tracking what should have been 
a simple bit of information 
hither and thither and back 
again across the wildest por- 
tion of the earth’s surface ; 
where letter or word of mouth 
hardly travelled, and even 
rumour was quicker than both. 
I was the sole avenue of a 
trade which put into Europe a 
commodity for which there was, 
and still is, a ready market. 
In spite of constant demand, I 
could only supply compara- 
tively little; and on that 
little I was limited by the 
unalterable circumstances of 
the marketing in London to a 
steady 10 per cent on every 
hard-won penny I put into 
the trade. But I knew that, 
monopolist as I was, I could 
have made that profit look like 
a workhouse breakfast if only 
I could cut out what appeared 
to be twelve months of trans- 
port and endless middlemen 
before I got the goods, and lay 


direct hands on the source of , 


supply. 
Every clue, supported by no 
matter what evidence, had 


broken down; not, indeed, 
fizzling out, but ending with 
the emphatic abruptness of a 
Manx cat; and I could not, 
however hard I tried, get be- 
yond the steady small supply 
and the steady—and, all things 
considered, reasonable—price I 
paid for it. 

Well, some time ago I got 
an introduction to a missionary 
who had just come back from 
Labrador. I wanted to get 
from him some details about 
the survival, among the Eski- 
mos, of Shamanism—the pre- 
historic magico-religious cult 
of Inner Asia before the coming 
of Buddhism and Islam, a sub- 
ject on which I was working 
just then. I went up to town 
and lunched with him. At 
lunch was a missionary from 
China whom he had asked to 
meet me, in whom I discovered 
a wide knowledge of the Tibetan 
Bon-pa magic, which is a direct 
descendant of the primitive 
cult. He mentioned Batang, 
where there is a big Bon-pa 
monastery. I asked him if he 
knew Tachienlu. Yes —he 
knew Tachienlu and all that 
part well. And, then and there, 
forgetting both my host and 
the ploy on which I had come, 
I asked my vis-a-vis outright, 
across the cruets and the lamb 
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cutlets, whether he knew what 
happened to the turquoises 
mined in the Lolo country ? 

It was a long shot; but he 
answered without a moment’s 
hesitation. Good gracious, yes ; 
that was easy. They came to 
Tachienlu, whence they were 
sent due north all the way to 
Lanchow, sold, bought, re- 
packed—generally with a carpet 
baled round each box—and so 
on by the Koko Nor route to 
Lhasa. What happened to 
them then, he didn’t know. 

By which route ? 

The Koko Nor. 

Was he certain ? 

Of course. I gathered that 
he had travelled alongside the 
caravans from Tachienlu to 
Lanchow, very much as I had 
travelled alongside the Lop- 
chak. 

But why, in heaven’s name, 
by such a roundabout way, 
when there was a direct route 
—such as it was —through 
Batang to Lhasa ? 

His answer gave me my 
first, and an abiding, insight 
into the extraordinary men- 
tality of these Chinese traders. 
He showed me the whole thing 
on the map. Look here. Here 
it allis: taped. Quite clear. 

Ever heard of Marco Polo ? 
All right ; you needn’t smile. I 
met a man the other day who 
thought he was a red wine. 
You, for all I know, might 
have thought he was a cheese 
or something. Marco Polo, 
then. 

Look here at the map and 
the main outline of China. 
See how it forms a compact 
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and rather symmetrical, almogt 
rectangular, body. Manchuria 
excepted, of course; that wag 
a later addition. All round its 
top runs the Great Wall, put 
there very many centuries ago 
to keep out the Mongol in. 
vaders. Now follow the Wall 
westward. It fizzles out, rather 
than stops, in the north-west, 
the left-hand top corner, with 
Lanchow, the principal town 
of that area, tucked into its 
last little curl. 

Look at that north-west cor- 
ner and see how the China 
outline suddenly narrows and 
begins to stretch westward— 
on and on, as though China 
itself were a saucepan and the 
extension its long handle. Well, 
that handle is the beginning 
of the Silk Route, which was 
old, old and solid and one of 
the main highways of the world 
before—well before—the days 
of Romulus and Remus; and 
which, single-file camel track 
as it is, continues to function 
to this day and hour of 1932. 

Before China had a seaboard 
of more importance to her than 
a@ fishing ground, every scrap 
of her export and import trade 
flowed along that single-track 
camel caravan route ; out into 
the Gobi Desert ; for months 
of journeying at a steady fifteen 
miles a day ; on, steadily west- 
ward, to Khotan, Yarkand, 
Kashgar, over the northern 
Himalayan buttress to Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, and so by 
Northern Persia to the Medi- 
terranean and the West. Old! 
Older than the mummified 
Pharaohs of Egypt and a hun- 
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times more fascinating. 
At or about Bokhara an exactly 
similar route joined it, passing 
out in an exactly similar way 
through the Khyber, the top 
left-hand corner of India and, 
ag with China, its only con- 
nection with the outer world 
before the sea-route came. I 
must tell you about it all some 
day. It’s one of the wonders 
of the world. 

Marco Polo travelled the Silk 
Route. Up from Persia and 
on over the Pamirs (you re- 
member the ovis Poli? He first 
described it); on and on, 
steadily eastward, goodness 
knows how long it took him, 
til he got to Lanchow and 
followed the Wall to what he 
called Kenbaluc—our Peking. 
Kublai Khan (you remember ? 
‘Alph, the sacred river,’ and 
all that) took to him, made 
him a sort of travelling trade 
agent, and sent him wandering 
through the Middle Kingdom, 
finding out things. You’ve 
read Yule ? Well, Yule’s Marco 
Polo book has a map on which 
are traced all Polo’s journey- 
ings; and one of them took 
him from the western end of 
the Great Wall—Lanchow, if 
you like—straight down the 
western border where the 
mountains of what is now the 
Tibetan frontier hem it in. 
I wish I’d the book here, I’d 
show you, for he fetched up in 
Tachienlu. Yes, Tachienlu— 
down there. 

He did his business and re- 
turned the way he came. That 
was in 1277; and in his day 
the route from Tachienlu to 
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Lanchow and on to the Silk 
Route was already incredibly 
old. 

Now, kings, emperors, re- 
publics may come and go; 
war -lords, Taotais, viceroys, 
Tu-chuns and what not may 
raise armies or make history 
or suffer annihilation. Cen- 
turies come, centuries go, but 
China’s inland trade goes on 
for ever. I remember a thing 
that happened the other day 
which, to my mind, was an 
example of how self-centred 
and undeviating the trade in- 
terests of inland China are. 
You remember the turn-up at 
Hankow, when we had to land 
troops to prevent the Young 
China republican mobs from 
getting into the Settlement and 
doing arson, murder and worse ? 
Well, there was a line of our 
marines drawn up two deep 
astride the Bund, keeping back 
with infinite patience and fixed 
bayonets a howling pack who 
showered brickbats, road dirt 
and obscenity at them from 
a range of afew yards. Things 
were just about as critical as 
they could be. Suddenly the 
ranks of the mob heaved and 
parted, and through, right 
through the centre of the 
Kilkenny Chorus, strolled a 
Chinese farmer, driving a cart- 
load of produce and two mules. 
Through the mob, across the 
ten yards of littered no-man’s- 
land, and on through the ranks 
of our marines, who opened up 
to let him through. The ranks 
on both sides closed up, and 


the row began again. 
Now that, to my mind, sum- 
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marises Chinese trade. The 
farmer had probably been used 
to driving his cart by that way 
every day, and a battle or two 
here or there was nothing to 
him. The route was fixed and 
customary. 

So that when I tell you that 
the Tachienlu turquoise trade, 
instead of travelling the Batang 
road to Lhasa—which, after 
all, is a mere parvenu of a 
route, five hundred years old 
—stuck to the immemorial 
northward road to Lanchow 
in order to get out of the 
country, you will understand 
that there was both point and 
precedent for its doing so. 

The missionary man showed 
it me on the map. Tachienlu 
to Lanchow—a matter of a 
couple of months. Lanchow 
westward by the Silk Route— 
past where the Great Wall 
stops, and on, on, under the 
protection of the old limes, the 
kind of Hadrian’s Wall which 
the ancient Chinese built as an 
extension to the great barrier, 
and which stretches right across 
the Gobi and beyond. Aurel 
Stein has written some fas- 
cinating stuff about it recently. 
On and on, for weeks of 
journeying. 

“Yes,” said I, “ but that’s 
nowhere near Lhasa ? ”’ 

** Wait a moment,” he said ; 
“look here ’—and he pointed 
to where a thin line diverged 
southward and westward at 
the Koko Nor—the immense 
salt lake of the Gobi. “ Follow 
that,” he said. And I followed 
his finger. “See it? Here, 
where I’m pointing.” 
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There, sure enough, a thin 
side route ran, over literally 
ghastly -looking country, 4 
frozen desert broken up by 
innumerable transverse ranges 
of high mountains, in and out 
and round about and over 
which the hair-line snaked. On 
and on, southward and west- 
ward till it reached the Tengri 
Nor and Lhasa. 

Have you ever seen an ant 
meet a blade of grass and rm 
up it and down the other side 
sooner than go round the base ? 
That, avoiding the Batang 
route, was the way the Lolo 
turquoises left Tachienlu and 
reached Lhasa. Three sides of 
an immense square, and only 
because it was the custom. 
A dozen Chaos could have sat 
on the Batang route till the 
crack of doom, and they would 
have made no difference. 

Two months to Lanchow. 
Halt, say, a week. Turn left, 
and take another month to the 
Koko Nor. Left again, and 
at least three more from there 
to Lhasa. Wait for the annual 
Lopchak, and another three 
months straight across to Leh. 
Cutting out waits, call it nine 
months of actual travel along 
a route in many ways worse 
than any in the Arctic Circle; 
there are, after all, no moun- 
tains up there. 

And Lord knows how many 
middlemen made a living off 
it en route. The Lolos sold to 
the Tachienlu merchants, who 
sold to Lanchow, who sold 
to the Koko Nor caravan bashis, 
who sold it on to Lhasa, where 
the Newars, if their wits were 
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gs sharp and as grubby as their 
appearance, probably made a 
pot of money out of the Haijji 
pefore he passed the stones on 
to me. A regular house that 
Jack built. No wonder it cost 
me what it did when I sent 
him the cheques. No wonder 
that it was obvious it must, 
by comparison, be dirt cheap 
at the mine head. 

Nor was that all. While 
the missionary talked and while 
he gradually convinced me of 
the truth of everything he said 
—he knew, among other things, 
the very name of the middle- 
man in Lanchow who handled 
the stuff—my eyes were fixed 
onthe map. Tachienlu, in that 
land of seven-league strides, I 
could see was only a step of 
three hundred miles or so from 
the Treaty Port of Chungking, 
on the upper Yangtse. Any- 
thing sent that way would 
join at one jump the full cur- 
rent of quick and modern trade 
communications. On to a mail 
steamer, down the _ river, 
through the great Ichang gorges 
and thence out on to the broad 


and placid bosom of the lower 
Yangtse. Past Hankow and 
Nanking, and so down to 
Shanghai and the open world. 
Say, a month from Tachienlu 
to the sea. 

Would the stones travel that 
way quickly and surely, and 
would they take another fort- 
night on by sea to Calcutta, 
thence by sure rail and dak- 
runner over the passes to Leh 
—say, a total of two months’ 
safe, easy and cheap going to 
the Lanchow route’s nine ? 

They wouldn’t. 

Some prehistoric bloke who, 
four thousand years before, 
had opened up the Tachienlu 
connection to the Silk Route 
had never heard of Shanghai 
or Calcutta. And his descend- 
ants to-day were just as scepti- 
calaboutit. For allthey knew— 
if, indeed, they had ever heard 
of it—the sea was the steep 
edge of the jumping-off place, 
with a drop into outer space 
and the Day of Judgment just 
beyond. They stuck to the 
Silk Route. They were taking 
no chances. 


vu. 


I thanked him. I apologised 
to my host, whose head had 
joined ours in a sort of ace of 
clubs over the map—our Sha- 
mans clean forgotten. I went 
home and I thought it all out. 

From London to Chungking 
Was as easy as kiss. Twopence 
halfpenny would take a letter 
there—not swiftly, it is true, 
but surely. For an extra three- 


pence you might register it ; 
and the letter could contain 
a perfectly good cheque on 
an English bank, negotiable 
even up there. But to whom 
to send it, and how to instruct 
him about what I wanted, and 
how to make sure that in 
blowing my secret I wasn’t 
giving away the whole show 
into the hands of a man who 








would be able to work the 
oracle as well as myself—all 
this,fand more, I could no 
more solve than the man in 
the moon. Of one thing I was 
certain: I wasn’t going to go 
out to the outlandish spot and 
live there myself. 

I heaved a sigh of relief. I 
had at long last reached the 
end of the rainbow. The mines 
of the Lolos, Tachienlu, Lan- 
chow, the Silk Route and Lhasa. 
The Lopchak, Leh and myself. 
The turquoise route lay bare. 
Solemn, unutterably slow and 
foolish, hideously expensive ; 
four thousand miles of it, every 
yard of it on foot and hoof. 
The secret guarded with jealous 
selfishness by every Chinaman, 
Tibetan, Newar or Ladakhi 
who made a living by the traffic. 
I’d walked in through the open 
back-door, and had turned the 
whole thing inside out like an 
old glove. 

And yet here was I, abso- 
lutely up against it, all for lack 
of a man who could fetch 
out the stuff by the easy and 
obvious way ! 


T’ll spare you all the in-and- 
out witch-hunt that kept me 
busy, and tiptoe with caution 
for a year afterwards. But, 
in the end, by devious ways I 
got on to a man in a bank in 
Hankow. This fellow I would 
have to take into partnership. 
He was safe enough—if only 
because he would have to 
depend on my keeping quiet 
about his being init. Assistant 
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managers of banks, apparently, 
were not encouraged to mix jp 
private trading ventures. {%} 
I had him cold, even if—which 
was highly unlikely—he trieg 
to play the bug. 

By some means or other, 
this bank fellow got into touch 
with a compradore in a natiye 
firm at that last up-stream 
civilised spot on the Yangtse, 
Chungking. This Chinaman, 
furnished with explicit direc. 
tions, and as trustworthy as 
all these commercial Chinks 
are, ferreted a way into the 
Tachienlu trade (the Lolos 
themselves were too tough a 
proposition for him) and got 
out the first packet; weight, 
one catty of nineteen ounces 
troy. When it arrived at 
Hankow, the bank man re- 
packed it and sent it to me 
by mail steamer ; by everyday, 
common or garden, registered 
parcels post. I was at home 
at the time. I opened it, in 
some fear and trembling. Was 
it the goods ? 

Line for line, weight for 
weight, and true blue to the 
best of anything I had handled, 
it was the identical turquoise 
matrix I had got from the 
Hajji thirty years before. 


I sold it at once. Same 
solemn steady price which had 
always ruled: sixty shillings 
the ounce troy. I’m selling 
the same stuff to-day. It 
comes in steadily and regu- 
larly—a fixed quality, an un- 
varying price. The demand 
is constant ; steady as a slow 
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river. I’ve only had one hitch, 
and that was when that un- 
speakable Christian general, 
Feng, during one of his periodi- 
cal dog-fights with Chiang Kai 
Shek, sat down on the mine 
for six months; and as he 
weighs all of eighteen stone, I 
had to wait till he got up. 
But, bar that, the show has 
ticked like a good chronometer. 
I’ve stopped ordering from 
Leh. Not that Sidiq minds ; 
he’s got all the market he 
wants locally. And I haven’t 
heard that the Lhasa folk are 
going short because I’ve butted 
in at Tachienlu. The flow 
goes on, a8 it always did; and 
for all anyone up there knows 
or cares, I mightn’t exist. 
What’s more, I don’t mind 
people knowing over here. I’ve 
every channel of the trade 
taped. The China connections 
are a8 safe as houses. I’ve a 
very good friend, a remarkable 
old Israelite, who’s one of the 
straightest men in this rather 
mixed world. He takes the 
stuff from me, delivered regu- 
larly at his office in High Hol- 
born, and sells it across the 
water to Pfortsheim, Buenos 
Aires, Lima and what not. 
There’s no one else in all 
London in that particular line 
of trade but he ; and he sticks 
to me like gum. So that when- 
ever you see turquoise matrix 
up and down this world, whether 
displayed in a shop window in 
the Rue de la Paix, or strung 
a8 a dog-collar round the neck 
of a London hostess, or lighting 
up the background of a Peru- 
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vian sefiorita, you can be sure 
that it was once mine, and mine 
alone. If anyone wanted to 
cut me out, he would have to 
open up a channel for himself ; 
and it took me all of thirty 
years to dig my little ditch. 


But what I want to put to 
you, Push, is what I said 
before. There’s no easy money 
in this world; and the only 
cash worth having is what 
you’ve sweated for. All this 
is too like money for dust. 
The profits, even when divided 
between two and when they 
have paid all overhead charges 
of agency, packing and trans- 
port, are almost unbelievable. 
I set out, as I told you before, 
to make sure that I shouldn’t 
have a rotten evening to my 
days, and to that extent the 
thing had some excuse for it. 
But it rather looks as if I’d 
overdone it. Something for 
nothing! I can’t think it’s 
right. There must be a snag 
in it somewhere. What d’you 
think ? 

I thought for a moment. 

“I don’t see it, Victor. If 
any man has sweated blood to 
run a thing to earth, it is you. 
A man, after all, is entitled to 
the fruits of his brain, just as 
much as a prospector washing 
for gold in a river in British 
Columbia, or fossicking for dia- 
monds on the Lower Vaal, can 
claim the discoveries of his 
hands. It’s sweat, either way ; 
and I’m inclined to believe that 
hard thinking wears a man 
out more quickly than hard 
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doing. I shouldn’t let it bother 
you. 

“By the way, you’ve been 
jolly good in letting me into 
all this ; but there’s one point 
about which I’m curious, if 
you don’t mind telling me. 
You say that your price, when 
you sell the stuff here in London, 
is sixty shillings an ounce— 
fixed and unalterable to-day as 
it was at the first go-off ? ” 

“Fixed. Hide-bound and 
copper-bottomed.” 

“So that to make 10 per 
cent you had to land the Hajji’s 
stuff here at fifty-four and 
sixpence ? ” 
** Exactly.” 





** And you can get this Tachi- 
enlu stuff by the pound? 
Pounds? No limit?” 

“Not pounds.  Catties, of 
nineteen ounces each. As much 
as I can handle.” 

* Now—and don’t tell me if 
you don’t want to, but I’m 
curious. All-in; all overhead 
charges of any description paid, 
even a taxi down to Holborn 
and a tip to the driver; what 
does this Tachienlu stuff cost 
you, an ounce troy, landed 
here in London ? ” 

“Cost me? It costs me 
four ’n tuppence. Occasionally, 
four and threepence.”’ And he 
rattled the keys in his pocket. 
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TALES AT FIRST HAND. 


BY ELIOT NORTON. 


SHE was a famous lady of 
her day, the wife of a distin- 
guished physician. As a boy 
and young man I lived much 
at their pleasant house in Ken- 
sington Square. 

One day she told me of how 
in her youth she had been 
travelling by train from some- 
where in the Midlands to 
London. At a wayside station 
a man entered the compart- 
ment in which she was alone. 
He was much wrapped up to 
protect him from the heavy 
rain. Casting his overcoat aside 
he seated himself by the en- 
trance, while she sat at the 
other side. She was greatly 
attracted by the exceptional 
intelligence of his countenance 
and his bright, perceptive eyes: 
a very striking face, almost a 
handsome one. He was evi- 
dently interested in the land- 
scape and the rain, which had 
grown in intensity, for he 
stared steadily out of the 
window. 

Presently, without saying so 
much as “ by your leave,” and 
with a hasty and vehement 
and excited motion, he lowered 
the window and thrust his 
head far out. The air was 
very cold and the rain drove 
in. Finding this most un- 
pleasant and irritated by the 
ill-manners of the stranger, she 
said, “‘ You will close the win- 
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dow, sir,” for she was unafraid 
of anybody and of a com- 
manding and high-spirited char- 
acter. 

The man paid no attention. 

Indignant at his rudeness, 
she got up from her seat re- 
solved to close the window. 
“Why,” she said, “I actually 
had to pull that fellow back 
and push him down into his 
seat before I succeeded in 
closing the window. I had to 
do that myself. He did not 
even offer to help me. I glared 
at him. He did not say a 
word but looked at me angrily, 
like a spoiled child pulled away 
by a cross nurse from some- 
thing it was much interested 
in. I fancy I had scared him, 
too, by my impetuousness. 
Anyway he sat still, never 
moved or said a word, and con- 
tinued to stare out through 
the pane. Finally we got to 
London, when he hopped out 
quickly and was lost in the 
crowd. That evening at dinner 
I told my husband of my ad- 
venture, and we wondered who 
such a rude creature, who yet 
looked refined and interesting, 
could be. 

“Then I forgot all about it. 

“Months afterwards I went 
to an exhibition of pictures. 
People were talking of a picture 
there called ‘ Rain, Steam and 
Speed’ by an artist named 
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Turner. I mean the great 
Turner, but then there was 
much difference of opinion 
about his work, which was not 
admired by many people. I 
was fascinated by the vision 
and the genius displayed in 
this beautiful picture, and stood 
looking at it for a long time. 
It enthralled me.’ Finally I 
had to go, and turning away 
approached the exit to the 
room. A shortish man was 
coming in. I glanced at him 
and recognised my rude com- 
pagnon de voyage. The whole 
disagreeable adventure was re- 
called to me. My old anger 
flamed back. It was foolish, 
but my heart was hot against 
him. He evidently did not 
recognise me and passed on 
into the room. 

“ As I reached the doorway 
I turned to cast a malevolent 
glance at the hateful creature. 
He was standing before Turner’s 
picture staring at it. 

“The door-keeper, who knew 
me well, for I often went to 
that gallery, said to me, ‘ You 
will excuse me, my lady, but 
you may like to know that’s 
Mr Turner himself.’ 

“*Not that man!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

** Yes, my lady, that’s him. 
I have seen him often. I know 
him.’ 

“TI stared, and then it all 
came to me. It was the 
intensity of his emotions that 
had led him to act as he did. 
He had had to put his head 
out of the window. What in 
the face of such a vision, in 
the throes of such a conception 


had I, had anybody mattered? 
And I forgave him. 

“TI turned back, went right 
up to the little man, and hold- 
ing out my hand I said, ‘Mr 
Turner, I’m Lady Faweett, 
You were very rude to me 
once. I want to say I have 
forgiven you.’ 

‘Turner looked blank and 
rather cross. He evidently 
thought I was some unpleasant 
sort of a person and was about 
to say something. So I talked 
ahead—the words came pouring 
out of my mouth and heart. I 
recalled to him our previous 
rencontre. His face grew pleas- 
ant and he said, ‘I remember 
now. Youre a very nice 
woman, Lady Fawcett, to say 
what you have. I had quite 
forgotten the incident. I must 
have been very rude. My 
mind was far away. I hardly 
remember it now, except that 
it must have been then,’ and 
he pointed to his picture, 
‘that came to me. Yes, I 
am sure it did. I remember 
clearly now. If you were 
angry at me, Lady Faweett, I 
was very angry at you, too. 
You disturbed me. You did 
me a great wrong. Why, you 
might have prevented that.’ 
He said this with intense pride. 

““I said emphatically I was 
very glad I had not, and he 
looked so pleased that I asked 
him to come to see me and my 
husband. 

“He shook his head. He 
was even then a great recluse}; 
but he did come a month or 80 
later one afternoon, very shyly. 
After that, for my husband 
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and I admired his pictures 
greatly, he dropped in once in 
a while. Years passed. As 
he grew old, his visits almost 
ceased ; a8 you perhaps know, 
he grew more and more secluded 
and lived in a dreadfully pen- 
urious, sordid, careless and 
dirty sort of a way—like an 
old and sick animal hiding 
itself in a hole. 

“ Before his death we had 
not seen him for months, 
perhaps a year, and we were 
among the very few people to 
whose houses he ever went. 

“You see that engraving 
over there?” and Lady Faw- 
cett pointed to one hanging 
on the wall of her drawing- 
room in which we were sitting. 
It represented the head and 
shoulders of a young man; 
the hair was neatly dressed in 
the fashion of one hundred 
years ago and the coat and 
neckcloth were elegant. 

“ Yes,”’ I replied. 

“Ts not that a fine-looking 
face?—so intelligent, such 
splendid, bright, observant 
eyes. That was Turner as a 
young man. When I saw him 
first, he was a few years older, 
but he still looked very much 
like that.” 

“What a striking face!” I 
responded. 

“Yes, when that was done. 
But he was too short. Now, 
Tam going to show you another 
striking portrait of a man,” 
and from a portfolio at her 
side she pulled out an engraving 
and looked at it steadily with 
old eyes that grew sad. Hold- 
ing its back towards me, she 
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said : “I will show it to you in 
a moment. Itis made from one 
of Count d’Orsay’s drawings. 
You know he had a wonderful 
gift at portraiture, a mar- 
vellous ability to catch a like- 
ness, to make a portrait that 
looked exactly like the person 
he was drawing.” 

Then she passed the engrav- 
ing over to me without another 
word. I saw a short, stout, 
old man, ugly of countenance, 
standing and holding a cup of 
tea in one hand while he stirred 
it with a spoon in the other. 

He was meanly dressed, his 
hair was unkempt, his cheeks 
and chin unshaven and covered 
with sparse fuzzy hairs. The 
face was the face of a poor, 
rather sodden man of the 
streets, without intelligence or 
refinement or cultivation. <A 
denizen of the slums. One of 
those with whom you have no 
contacts and do not want to 
have any. One you would 
have passed by—even shunned. 

I expressed admiration at 
the astonishing skill shown in 
the portraiture. The marvel- 
lous vividness of it—the intense 
lifelikeness. No one could have 
the slightest doubt that it 
looked exactly as the man had 
looked. Beyond these artistic 
qualities, remarkable as they 
were, I saw nothing, and con- 
cluded with saying, ‘‘ I suppose 
the Count picked that old 
fellow up off the streets, or he 
was a profession model, per- 
haps.” 

“No,” said Lady Faweett, 
shaking her noble head with 
great sadness, and her voice 











broke a little, “ that—that 
‘model’ was Turner.” 

I said nothing. I was so 
shocked, so overcome at the 
tragic contrast between the 
portrait of the wall and the 
one I held in my hand. 

After a pause she went on, 
“Count d’Orsay drew that one 
day when Turner had emerged 
from the horrible lodgings he 
lived in and was taking a cup 
of tea with Lady Blessington. 


General William Tecumseh 
Sherman, he who made to- 
wards the end of the Civil 
War the famous March to the 
Sea, lived during the latter 
years of his life in New York. 

He was a tall, thin, old man 
with a firm, stern mouth and a 
closely cropped beard. Though 
older, he looked very like his 
portraits, except that they all 
smooth his face out. In life 
he was roughish-looking. His 
was the face of a man who had 
led an active life, exposed to 
the weather, and who had 
dealt with men. In uniform, 
he befitted his uniform; dressed 
as a farmer, he was entirely 
suited to his denim shirt and 
overalls. In either case, a 
superior man. There was some- 
thing vigorous, dominant and 
commanding that is not to be 
found in the average faces of 
soldiers or farmers. A _ for- 
midable, terrifying man when 
angry. 

One night he had a few 
friends to a simple family 
dinner, for two of his children 
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“And Turner himself gaye 
it to me. I cannot imagine 
why he did, except that as g 
very great artist he appreci- 
ated, even more than we can, 
its skill and frightful realism, 
As he took it out of the paper 
in which it was enveloped, 
before he actually handed it to 
me, he looked at it intently 
and said—not to me but, as 
it were, to himself, ‘My God, 
what a genius I once had.’ ” 


lived with him. He was not 
a silent or morose man, and 
after dinner told this story 
with great gusto and animation. 
He evidently found personal 
enjoyment in the telling of it. 
He presented the setting, and 
the actors engaged, with vivid- 
ness. We could see the dusty 
by-road in Georgia, we could 
see the General riding along 
alone, and we could see the 
strange character he met. When 
it came to the remarkable con- 
versation that had taken place 
between them he reproduced 
it with great intensity of feeling 
and without any expurgations 
or modifications. I regret that 
it cannot be printed here as he 
told it, for in making it comply 
with conventional propriety, 
even in this tolerant age, it 
loses much of its colour. It 
was as rich and passionate a8 
one of Gauguin’s paintings of 
the South Seas. Passionate is 
the right word, for it relates 
of two very angry men. And 
while I have indicated this, 
no words, no italics, could 
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convey all the General put 
into the telling of it. Nor can 
J remember all the remarkable 
expressions which he put into 
the mouths of the two actors. 
But even if the story cannot 
pe told as he told it, yet the 
wonderful conclusion remains 
as perfect as on that hot day 
thirty years before in Georgia. 
Even if the colours of the talk 
that preceded it are fainter in 
my repetition of it, they are 
distinct and bright enough to 
explain why the story and its 
conclusion has stuck in my 
mind these many years. 

Turning to one of his guests, 
the General said— 

“You come from Massa- 
chusetts. You’re areal Yankee. 
Some of them are funny fellows ! 
I'll tell you about one. It was 
on my March to the Sea. We 
were going through Georgia. 
It was a rich farming country. 
Plenty of fruit-trees, plenty 
of vegetables of all kinds, 
plenty of hogs and chickens. 
My soldiers had loads to eat— 
properly bought from the in- 
habitants ; but out of devil- 
ment some of them took to 
plundering. No real robberies 
of things, but just grabbing 
things they thought they would 
like to eat. I was resolved to 
put an end to it. It was all 
damned wrong. So I issued a 
General Order, call it No. 98, 
that forbade plundering. I 
made it strong and I fixed 
heavy penalties. There was 
not going to be any more plunder- 
ing after that order. 

“A day or two afterwards I 
was riding, about noon-time, 


back to headquarters from a 
visit I had made to the rear. I 
was alone without my staff. 
To make a short-cut I took a 
cross-road, dusty, a rail fence 
on each side. It was a hot 
day. I had taken off my coat 
and put it across my saddle. 
There was nothing about me 
to disclose my rank. I’m no 
beauty, and I guess I looked 
pretty tough. 

* Presently I came to a tall, 
raw-boned, cadaverous-looking 
fellow sitting on top of the rail 
on one side of the road. He 
was covered with plunder. 
Vegetables were strung all over 
him, hanging in bunches from 
his shoulders and his belt. In 
one hand he had a couple of 
chickens and in the other some- 
thing else; I have forgotten 
what. He was a picture. If 
I had not been so mad at the 
plundering he’d been doing I’d 
have laughed. 

“TI pulled up. He swung 
one long leg over the other and 
grinned. ‘ Yah,’ he said, ‘ the 
boys are going to have a good 
feed to-night.’ . 

*** Yes,’ I said, ‘and you'll 
be under arrest and liable to get 
shot, damn you.’ 

“* What’s that? What’s 
that?’ he exclaimed angrily, 
‘me under arrest! I guess not. 
You’re a damned fool.’ 

“* Have you not read Gen- 
eral Order No. 98 forbidding 
plundering ?’ I retorted, get- 
ting angrier and angrier. 

“* Oh hell, no. Who cares 
for those damn orders, any- 
way ?’ 

**T'll make you care, damn 
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your soul to hell. Ill order 
you under arrest and have 
you court-martialled.’ 

“** You order me under arrest. 
You order me under arrest,’ 
he screamed at me. ‘ Who 
the hell are you to talk that 
way? If you did you’d stamp 
yourself a white-livered, miser- 
able, god-forsaken son of Belial. 
What’s the matter with you, 
anyway? The heat’s made you 
crazy—blast you! Go to hell, 
where you belong,’ and he got 
off the fence apparently intend- 
ing to walk away. 

“ By this time I was furi- 
ously angry, and I yelled at 
him, ‘Stop, you misbegotten, 
slum-born, low-lived, plunder- 
ing son of a ——.’ 

“He stood up straight. He 
was just as angry as I, and he 
shouted at me, ‘ Look a here— 
take those words back, quick, 
damn you. No man can call 
me that and get away with it. 
You get off your horse. I'll 
knock those words down the 
black sewer of your throat,’ 
and then he just let loose a 
fine line of lgnguage at me. 
Sort of elaborate, it was. He 
had imagination, he had. He 
burned me up. 

“ He stood there in the dust 
of the road with the hot sun 
blazing down. The sweat ran 
down his face, and he lam- 
basted me with every word 
you could think of, and some 
you could not. I sat on my 
horse and gave him as good as 
he gave me, and when I get 
mad I can curse plenty. I had 
lived in St Louis and had 
heard those nigger mule-drivers 
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on the levees cuss their mules, 
Have you ever heard them? 
It’s an education.” Then the 
General laughed and added, 
“Tve forgotten a lot now, 
but then I was pretty well 
educated. 

“Anyway we bawled each 
other out a-plenty. I had 
forgotten all about my rank, 
Just man to man between us. 
But all at once it came over 
me and I yelled at him, ‘ Don’t 
you know who I am ?’ 

**No,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
know and don’t give a tinker’s 
damn who you be. From the 
way you talk you're a black- 
hearted son of Hell,’ and for 
good measure he added on a 
few choice bits. Oh, he had 
plenty of imagination. Now, 
mind you, it was not foul 
talk, for he used expressions 
no uneducated dock walloper 
could. No more was it rough 
soldier cursing. He had words 
that came from the Bible. 
Oh yes, there’s some good hot 
expressions to be found in the 
Good Book. Théy just scorched 
me. I yelled at him to stop 
and stormed at him: ‘I'll tell 
you who I am. I am Com- 
mander in Chief of this Army 
—General William T. Sher- 
man.’ And taking up my 
coat I opened it and showed 
him my insignia of rank. 

“That did not phase him a 
bit. Except his stopping 
cursing me the way he had 
been, there was no change in 
his face. He just stood still 
swinging his chickens in his 
hands. And now he had 
stopped he looked sort of 
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dignified. Mad as I was I 
noticed that and felt he was no 
common fellow. But my anger 
was still at white heat and I 
demanded: ‘ You tell me who 
ou are.’ 

“He looked at me straight 
in the eyes. A quiet sort of 
a smile came over his face and 
he said, ‘Oh hell, General, 
Iam Abner F. Dean, Chaplain 
of the 112th Massachusetts.” 

At that extraordinary climax 
of his story the General and 
all of us broke into peals of 
laughter. When it had quieted 
down somebody said, ‘“ What 
on earth did you do, General ? ” 

“Oh,” he continued, “ when 
he said that after all the 
cursing he had done I could 
not help laughing. It was not 
what I ought to have done. 
And I was full of wrath and 
anger still.. No matter what 
he was, I intended to stop 
plundering, and I was going 
to make him an example to 
show I meant it. There’d be 
no fooling about it. 

“But he was smart. With- 
out saying another word, he 
picked up some of his plunder 
he had let drop, didn’t even 
give me a salute, just nodded 
and started to walk away up 
the road I had come. Getting 
away a few yards he turned 
and said, ‘The boys are going 
to enjoy their dinner. You're 
invited, General, if you care 
to come. You and I'll let 
bygones be bygones. They 
boys will be glad if you'll 
come. If I’m not around when 
you get there just say the 
Chaplain asked you to come.’ 
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““ Asked me to come and eat 
his damn plunderings! What 
a fellow! I am glad we met 
the enemy that afternoon and 
I forgot all about him then. 
I might have done something 
foolish about it. . But when 
things got quiet again I remem- 
bered, and my anger having 
passed, I could laugh over our 
meeting. I inquired about him, 
and heard he was a brave 
fellow and had got killed a day 
or two after we'd had our 
talk, trying to rescue a wounded 
man under fire. I was sorry. 
I’d liked to have met him 
again. 

“He was a regular ‘dam- 
yankee,’ as they were called 
down South in those days. 
They are queer cusses, now, 
ain’t they ?”’ and the General 
smiled at me, a ‘damyankee’ 
myself. 

I was @ young man and he 
an old one. I liked to know 
about the Civil War and he 
was ready to talk to me, often 
exhibiting a kind of childlike 
vanity. 

One night he had read some- 
thing in the paper about the 
war that interested him, and 
he got talking and told this 
story— 

“There was a young fellow 
some years ago telling me he 
was going to write a history 
of the War. 

*** Now, General Sherman,’ 
he said, ‘I want to know some- 
thing. Why do people think 
General Grant a bigger General 
than you? I do not think so. 
I am going to set them right. 
Why, you stood higher than 














he did at West Point; you 
held a higher command in the 
Mexican War. In the Civil 
War you were a better leader 
of a regiment; a better com- 
mander of a brigade and of an 
army. You made the greatest 
march in history. You showed 
yourself over and over again a 
better strategist and tactician. 
That’s so, is not it? I do not 
understand why people say 
that General Grant was a 
bigger general.’ He said a 
lot more that was mighty 
pleasant to hear. He was a 
damned intelligent fellow. 

“TI thought a minute and 
then I said, ‘ Young man, I’m 
going to tell you: something. 
What you have said is all 
right. I was a better tactician 
and strategist than General 
Grant. I did make my March 
to the Sea. I knew a lot more 
about military matters than 
he. Grant knew it was so. 
He showed he did by the way 
he treated me. He had abso- 
lute confidence in me. So far 
you're right, entirely right. 
You cannot make it too strong. 

* * But, don’t forget this, and 
I want. you to put it in your 
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book: say I said so. In thoge 
campaigns in the Wilderney 
we did not have very good maps 
and the country was very 
rough, damn rough, hellish, 
The Wilderness deserved its 
name, and there was lots of 
it. All that made it very hard 
on a General. He knew the 
enemy was somewhere in front 
of him, but he did not know 
exactly where ! 

** You could not find out 
their dispositions. They were 
hidden in the thick woods, in 
the ravines, in the swamps. 
They might spring up any 
minute, day or night, and 
attack. You did not know 
how to reach them first and 
beat them to it. My God, it 
was damn bad ! 

“* But it did not seem to 
bother General Grant. It was 
enough for him that the enemy 
was somewhere in front of 
him. He just drove right 
ahead. But I, I was scared as 


hell! That's why General 
Grant was a bigger General 
than I was. And don’t you 


forget it, young man. Put it 
in your book. Say I said so. 
Say General Sherman said so.’ ” 


Ti. 


It was a cold chilly day in 
Rio de Janeiro, and in the 
rainy season Rio can be very 
unpleasant. I had just arrived 
from the north of Brazil and 
knew nothing of what was 
going on at the theatres. 

After getting settled at my 
hotel I called up, on the tele- 
phone, several friends to make 


engagements to meet them. 
One was a charming young 
French actress, who was 4 
member of a French company 
which had been making its 
annual tour in South America. 
I was delighted to hear she 
was still in Rio, though leaving 
for Sdo Paulo the next day. 
Indeed, she was then busy at 
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the Opera House packing her 
stage dresses. 

“Would she lunch with 
me?” 


“ Oh, that would be charming 
—she would be delighted,” 
and she chatted on in the most 
pleasant way. Finally I told 
her that if it was agreeable I 
would call for her at the Opera 
House and then we would 
decide where we would go for 
lunch. ‘‘ That would be most 
kind of me, and she would be 
ready at one.” She would tell 
the door-keeper at the stage 
entrance and I could come to 
her dressing-room, where she 
would be waiting for me. 

Accordingly, later on, I drove 
down to the Opera House, and 
on giving my name to the 
door-keeper, I was immediately 
conducted through mysterious 
passages and up mysterious 
stairs until we reached a rather 
long passage-way, and then I 
was informed that Made- 
moiselle’s room was the third 
on the left from the farther 
end. I easily found the door, 
and on knocking was told to 
wait a minute until she had 
finished her toilette. 

I strolled up and down the 
dimly lighted passage-way and, 
presently, as I was at one 
end, there appeared at its 
farther end a queer apparition. 
There is no other word for it 
—a slight woman, but how 
extraordinarily dressed! On 
her feet she wore a pair of old 
slippers of the kind a dancer 
wears, and from her waist to 
her ankles her legs were encased 
in what appeared to be a pair 
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of tight red flannel drawers. 
They immediately recalled the 
red flannel drawers ones’ ances- 
tors (but male, of course) used 
to wear. Over the upper part 
of her slender body she wore 
what seemed to be a faded, 
blue, knitted garment like a 
jersey, with long sleeves, its 
bottom tucked into the red 
drawers at her waist. Over 
this she had on a kind of a 
white linen dressing jacket or 
blouse, sleeveless and half un- 
buttoned, which was rather 
dirty. Her hair was unkempt 
and hung down in whisps. A 
queer, haggard, strange-looking 
thing. As she drew near, and 
she came on slowly as if very 
tired, I noticed that she was an 
elderly woman. The lines of 
her countenance were refined, 
but it was the face of a woman 
whose life had been full of 
hard physical toil. Some kind 
of working woman about the 
theatre, I thought to myself, 
but what a fantastic garb! 
She was looking neither to 
left nor right, and as she 
passed she staggered slightly 
and gently bumped into me. 
Turning her weary face to me, 
she smiled wanly, muttered 
in Portuguese, ‘‘ Desculpa— 
Senhor — muito fatigada ’’— 
(Excuse me—Sir—very tired), 
shook herself as if to shake 
off her fatigue and moved on 
wearily to disappear round 
the corner. I felt sorry for her. 

Not ten seconds after, my 
young French lady made her 
appearance in the latest of 
Parisian gowns, very chic, very 
charming, very gay. My 
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strange old witch was quite 
forgotten. We drove to a 
pleasant little hostelry by the 
side of the sea, where we had 
an excellent lunch. My friend 
was full of gossip, into the 
telling of which she put much 
verve and gaiety. How we 
laughed and enjoyed ourselves ! 

Toward the end of lunch I 
told her of the weird-looking 
creature I had seen. 

“Yes, yes, you know I’ve 
not finished my packing, for I 
spent almost all the morning 
watching her.” 

“Watching her!” I echoed in 
surprise. ‘‘ Watching her do 
what? That terrible-looking 
old thing.” 

“But, my dear, you should 

not talk so. You know better. 
The way that she was dressed 
made no matter. How I en- 
joyed myself! She was ravish- 
ing.” 
I was flabbergasted. I again 
caught her words up, and im- 
politely, especially in tone and 
manner, repeated her words, 
saying, “ ‘ Ravishing,’ what do 
you mean? You must be 
mad.” 

“No, my dear. It is you 
that are mad. Surely you know 
she is the most beautiful dancer 
in the world and the most 
admired.” 

Then in complete mystifica- 
tion I said, ““I beg your pardon. 
I did not mean to be rude. 
I do not understand you.” 

With that my gay little lady 
looked with tender amusement 
at me, and, accompanying her 
words with delicate rippling 
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laughter, replied, “Oh, my 
dear, my dear. She had beep 
practising. Those were the 


clothes she wore because the 
theatre was so cold. You Bee, 
she has to take such care 
of her legs. They are very 
precious to her. Guess, guess, 
who she was.” 

I looked blank. 

“Why, the woman you saw 
was Pavlova!” 


That night we saw her to- 
gether. She was all the world 
said: entrancing to look at, 
soaring like a lark, fluttering 
hither and yon like a butterfly, 
balancing in quivering delight 
like a humming-bird, swaying 
like a lovely flower ; all beauti- 
ful motions were hers ; hands, 
feet, head, arms and body all 
moving in perfect harmony; 
a marvel; the perfection of 
grace and loveliness. 

I have never seen her since. 
And to-day I read in the paper 
of her death. She has made 
her eternal farewell. She was 
one of those so rare people 
that give joy and delight to 
others who have but little in 
their lives. The world is greyer 
for her departure. 

I recall her under the bright 
lights dancing, dancing like a 
fairy, an embodiment of living 
grace and airy movement. But 
I think of her more as I saw 
her behind the stage in Rio in 
1927 in the shadowy dim pas- 
sage-way, walking wearily, 
stumbling from fatigue, and 
saying, “I am very tired.” 
Ave atque Vale! 
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THE ARMY SERVICE CORPS IN THE GREAT WAR. 


BY THE HON. SIR JOHN W. 


A SOLDIER no less than other 
men, and on active service no 
less than in time of peace, 
requires food and drink. It is 
strange how often this ele- 
mentary fact has been, and still 
is, forgotten. Moreover, that 
food and drink must be brought 
to his mouth. There must be 
carriage of some kind to trans- 
port it. If he has to hunt and 
rummage around in order to 
find the means of subsistence, 
he will make a practice of 
marauding, and, though he 
may keep himself alive, will 
speedily lose his discipline. It 
was thus that Napoleon’s armies 
so often went to pieces. If 
the soldier has to walk a long 
distance to a magazine to fetch 
his food, he will have neither 
time nor strength for any other 
duty ; and if, in such circum- 
stances, he be kept at his work 
as a fighting man, then he will 
starve and die, as he did in the 
Crimea, though there was 
abundance of supplies, if they 
could only have been brought 
to him, within eight miles. 
There must, therefore, be not 
only supplies but transport to 
convey it, according to the 
nature of the country where 
the campaign is carried on— 
boats, as in North America, 
Egypt and many other coun- 
tries ; waggons, carts, or sleighs 
drawn by horses, mules, oxen, 
dogs, or reindeer ; pack-animals 
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such as men, camels and again 
horses, mules and oxen; and 
finally railways, motor-cars and 
aircraft. 

But supplies and transport 
are not in themselves enough. 
There must also be discipline. 
The first and most vital requi- 
site for discipline in the field 
is the regular feeding of the 
troops ; and the regular feed- 
ing of the troops depends in 
its turn upon discipline. Sol- 
diers must be trained to wait 
until their food is served out 
to them in just proportion. 
If they insist upon helping 
themselves, as did some of Sir 
John Moore’s men in the retreat 
to Corufia, then there will be 
disorder and waste. Some men 
will get more than they can 
eat and others will get nothing. 
The latter will probably be- 
come, from sheer weakness, 
casualties. If the unruly over- 
serve themselves with liquor 
as well as with food, they will 
very likely become casualties 
also. Thus swiftly will an 
army melt away. 

It took two centuries of 
time and an untold number of 
casualties to convince the 
British nation of these truths. 
Our campaigns were mainly 
fought in three spheres: Flan- 
ders, North America and the 
West Indies and India. For 
fighting purposes we had cav- 
alry and infantry under the 
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War Office, and artillery under 
the Ordnance Office; but for 
supply and transport we de- 
pended upon a third depart- 
ment, the Treasury, which fur- 
nished officials, called Commis- 
saries, to look after these 
matters. Since all transport 
(even artillery horses for that 
matter until 1793) was hired 
for the occasion, the business 
was looked upon as purely 
financial. Contracts were made 
for the provision of so many 
waggons and so many animals, 
or so many boats and so many 
boatmen, and there the matter 
was supposed to end. Supplies 
were either bought locally or, 
in the case of distant expedi- 
tions, drawn from the victual- 
ling yards of the navy. Forage 
was mostly taken by foraging 
parties with absolute impar- 
tiality both from friends and 
enemies ; though friends appear 
to have received at least some 
payment, or were allowed to 
compound for deliverance from 
foraging parties by the volun- 
tary deliverance of so many 
thousand sacks of grain. The 
Commissary had no military 
status whatever, but his com- 
mand of the purse gave him a 
certain power and importance, 
and a very certain unpopularity. 
Salaries were very irregularly 
paid until the system of credit 
came into regular use little 
more than a century ago; and 
the Commissary was always 
supposed to look after himself, 
however other men might be 
stinted. Very likely he did 
so. -In India, where every 
army was infested by five or 
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ten followers to every fighting 
man, he certainly did—indeeg 
nothing else was expected of 
him. 

After this primitive system 
our wars were carried on, with 
success or failure, until 1794, 
when the trouble with hired 
transport became such, owing 
to the indiscipline of the drivers, 
that a small corps of waggoners 
was formed upon a military 
footing. It was a failure and 
soon died out ; but the experi- 
ment was renewed with greater 
success in 1799, and a Royal 
Waggon Train was created, 
which was destined to last for 
a generation. Then in 1808 
came the war in the Peninsula, 
where the roads were not wide 
enough to permit the waggons 
of this Waggon Train to move, 
It was further found impos- 
sible to find a contractor to 
look to the business of trans- 
port and supply; and for the 
first time on any large scale 
the Commissariat (which signi- 
fied the whole hierarchy of the 
Commissaries of the Treasury) 
found themselves obliged to do 
the whole of the business them- 
selves. The transport—pack- 
mules—was indeed hired, but 
the Commissariat had to deal 
with every detail of the supply 
of the Army instead of merely 
signing cheques and paying 
someone else to do it. In time 
Wellington’s transport and sup- 
ply service became in the high- 
est degree efficient, and indeed 
was @ principal instrument in 
the gaining of his ultimate 
success. 

The whole of the elaborate 
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machinery thus created was 
suffered by Parliament to fall 
to pieces after the conclusion 
of peace, and the Waggon 
Train, after being pared down 
to a shadow for some years, 
was finally abolished in 1833. 
In 1854 the Commissariat was 
found hopelessly wanting in 
the Crimea. A Land Transport 
Corps was formed too late in 
the day to be of any service, 
and the Commissariat was sud- 
denly transferred from the con- 
trol of the Treasury to that 
of the War Office. This Land 
Transport Corps was presently 
rechristened the Military Train ; 
but it was responsible for trans- 
port only, the Commissariat 
being still responsible for sup- 
ply. In other words, one 
authority was responsible for 
the waggon and another for 
its load. This system was 
soon shown by experience to 
be faulty, and in 1869 the 
first Army Service Corps was 
formed, with control both of 
transport and supply, but on 
a civil and not on a military 
basis. In 1881 its name was 
changed again to that of the 
Commissariat and Transport 
Corps, but it received little 
encouragement until at last 
Sir Redvers Buller, then Quar- 
termaster-General at the Horse 
Guards, took it in hand, and in 
1888 was born the present 
Army Service Corps. 

The essence of the new Corps 
was that it was wholly military. 
It was designed to be as essential 
a part of the Army as cavalry, 
infantry or artillery, and to 
offer as promising a career to 


young officers as any other 
branch. Special rates of pay 
were given, and officers were 
encouraged to join it after a 
few years’ service with com- 
batant regiments. No officer, 
however, was accepted except 
on probation until he had 
passed through a regular course 
of practical and _ theoretical 
instruction. Such instruction 
included such widely different 
knowledge as, for instance, the 
distinction of old beef from 
young, the care of living horses, 
mules and camels, the loading 
of packs and the adjustment 
of brakes; but Buller himself 
was a good judge of a horse 
and a still better judge of cattle, 
an expert in carriage build- 
ing, and a sound practical 
farmer who, moreover, could 
mend a saddle or shoe a horse 
with his own hands. 

The Corps’ first serious trial 
was in the South African War, 
where Lord Kitchener thought 
fit to break up its organisation. 
Thereby he nearly wrecked the 
entire campaign ; but the Corps, 
after a few months, reconsti- 
tuting itself, so far as was 
possible, upon its old footing, 
enabled the war to be brought 
at length to a successful end. 

After the close of the South 
African War the introduction 
of motor-transport required the 
virtual reorganisation of the 
Corps from top to bottom. 
This very arduous work was 
successfully accomplished under 
the guidance, principally, of 
General Paul, one of the senior 
officers; and here it must be 
noticed that all the initial 
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experiments in the employment 
of this new form of mechanical 
transport were made by the 
Army Service Corps. Every- 
thing was thought out in view 
of the great struggle which 
every officer knew to be im- 
pending; and, as shall be seen, 
no department of the Army 
was more thoroughly prepared 
for the war than that which 
was responsible for transport 
and supply. The strength of 
the Army Service Corps in 
1914 was not very great 
500 officers and 6000 men— 
but they knew their business, 
and, as it fortunately chanced, 
were represented by an officer 
of great ability and outstanding 
moral courage at the War 
Office. 

The story of its services in 
the war has been told by one 
of its officers, Colonel Beadon, 
who has managed to compress 
it into the space of 500 pages. 
To some this will appear a 
large allowance. To me—and 
I have had some experience 
of such matters—it seems an 
amazing performance. The 
Army Service Corps began the 
war, a8 I have just said, with 
500 officers and 6000 men. It 
ended it with 12,000 officers 
and 300,000 men, who were 
employed in seven spheres of 
action, in climates and under 
conditions varying as widely 
as from tropical Africa to the 
Arctic Circle. There was a 
river campaign in Mesopotamia, 
a forest campaign in East 
Africa, a desert campaign (in 
part) in Palestine, an amphi- 
bious campaign in the Darda- 
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nelles and something very like 
@ savage campaign in North 
Russia, in addition to two 
more ordinary campaigns op 
the Western Front and aj 
Salonica. Thousands of officers 
and hundreds of thousands of 
men required training for this 
work. It must be remembered 
that the first military men to 
approach any scene of action 
must be those in charge of 
transport and supply, for it is 
useless to send troops anywhere 
unless provision be first made 
for feeding them. Amateur 
strategists overlook these little 
things. They talked and wrote 
of throwing in 100,000 men 
here and 50,000 men there ag 
if (to quote a phrase of Colonel 
Beadon’s) it were no more than 
throwing a stone into a pond, 
One such genius suggested land- 
ing 50,000 men at a point in 
the Mediterranean and march- 
ing them through mountain 
passes to a point where their 
intervention would be decisive, 
He was a little disconcerted to 
learn that it would be difficult 
to take even 1000 men by 
such a route, for he had for- 
gotten that the 50,000 would 
require food by the way. 
-But even in a civilised coun- 
try with good roads and rail- 
ways the problem of transport 
and supply is not so simple as 
it seems. There may be an 
abundance of motor-lorries, but 
motor-lorries require petrol; 
and the supply of petrol alone 
constituted a gigantic problem. 
In fact it lay at the root of 
the entire campaign in Meso- 
potamia. Again, motor-lorrie 
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and such vehicles need trained 
drivers. So also do waggons 
drawn by horses, mules or 
oxen. And further, the drivers 
must be disciplined, for they 
may be called upon to carry 
or deliver supplies under fire. 
The ambulances of the Hos- 
pital Corps, again, were driven 
by men of the Army Service 
Corps; and it was imperative 
to imbue tens of thousands of 
men with the spirit of discipline 
and sacrifice which should lead 
them to drive into a heavy fire 
without hesitation. It may 
be said that this same spirit 
was required of all the millions 
of fighting men who passed 
into the ranks. That is very 
true; but the fighting men 
had a chance of answering fire 
with fire. The humble driver 
had not; and that is where 
the difference lies. Moreover, 
actual danger of life or limb 
was probably the least dreaded 
of the trials which beset the 
men of the Army Service Corps. 
The really awful thing was the 
fear lest they should fail the 
fighting men at some critical 
moment ; and no hardship nor 
fatigue could be too great if it 
could avert such a catastrophe. 
The fighting men might take 
such exertion as a matter of 
course. Troops in the field 
expect to be fed and return no 
thanks for it. But the Army 
Service Corps has the right to 
say in its secret heart, ‘“‘ The 
fighting troops could never have 
succeeded without us.” 

And now let us leave gener- 
alities and impart a few of the 
details which Colonel Beadon 
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has collected for us. First, 
let us take the familiar articles 
of bread and meat, for they 
will show how much not the 
Army only but the general 
public owes to the Army Service 
Corps. The head of the supply 
and transport service at the 
War Office in 1914 was Colonel 
Selden Long. The old practice 
of armies in the field had been 
to carry field-bakeries with 
them for bread and drive 
cattle ‘on the hoof’ for meat. 
Colonel Long decided before 
the war broke out that all 
bread should be baked at the 
base and distributed from 
thence, and that the Army 
should live upon frozen meat. 
He had noted that practically 
all the frozen meat ships flew 
the British flag, and he lived 
in daily anxiety lest the Ger- 
mans should buy them up. 
The Germans happily never 
thought of such a thing; and 
thus when war was declared 
Colonel Long could go forward 
with his plans. He had at 
the very outset a tussle with 
the South American frozen 
meat exporters. They de- 
manded an extravagant price 
for their meat. He refused to 
pay it. The South Americans 
thereupon sent over cargoes of 
inferior meat, hoping to sell 
them to the general public if 
not to the Army. Colonel 
Long condemned the whole of 
these cargoes, forbidding them 
to be sold for any purpose ; 
and then the South Americans 
came to heel. Later, when 
Italy joined the Allied powers, 
the South Americans tried again 
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to extort extravagant prices, 
and, being refused, threatened 
to send no more meat to Eng- 
land at all. Colonel Long 
retorted that, all the ships in 
the trade being British, the 
South Americans should export 
no meat whatever unless they 
sent it to England. Once again 
the South Americans perforce 
gave in, and many millions 
were saved. 

But Colonel Long was even 
more arbitrary in Britain itself. 
It may be remembered that 
in the first days of the war 
there was something of a panic 
and an attempt at hoarding 
foodstuffs and demanding high 
prices. Colonel Long had an- 
ticipated this and had begged 
the Government, though in 
vain, to pass an Act imme- 
diately upon mobilisation to 
prevent it. He was not, of 
course, personally concerned 
with the matter apart from 
the feeding of the two or three 
hundred thousand men who 
had been called up for military 
service ; but, upon the first 
sign of extortion, he declared 
that he would pay no fancy 
prices, but would requisition 
everything that he wanted. 
He was told that his action 
was illegal. He retorted that 
he was perfectly aware of the 
fact, and that the sooner it 
was legalised the better. And 
legalised it was within a few 
hours. 

Meanwhile he was also busily 
employed in taking the initial 
measures for the expansion of 
the Corps, for the provision 
and repair of motor vehicles 


and a thousand other matters, 
He was a glutton for work ang 
responsibility, and answered 
gladly to every appeal. The 
Corps was called upon to fur. 
nish motor traction for heavy 
artillery. It did so at once, 
and the detachments of its 
men became part of the fighting 
units. The first unit of the 
Tank Corps was made up al- 
most exclusively from the Army 
Service Corps. It was the 
Army Service Corps again which 
trained thousands of recruits as 
drivers for the Machine Gu 
Corps. And Colonel Long was 
as strenuous for economy ag 
for efficiency. Under his man- 
agement the whole business of 
the control of motor factories 
and supply of motor vehicles 
was conducted by a staff of 
twenty-six officers and fewer 
than one hundred clerks. When 
the Ministry of Munitions was 
formed, Mr Lloyd George 
wished it to take over these 
particular duties. Colonel Long 
flatly refused to comply. In 
March 1916, however, he re- 
signed his office for reasons 
which were wholly honourable 
to him; and his successor, 
Colonel Crofton Atkins, though 
a man of very great ability, 
unfortunately gave way upon 
this point. Then the politicians 
saw their chance. The 80 
called ‘men of business ’ found 
it necessary to hire the Grand 
Hotel and install therein some 
five hundred officials with 
countless clerks, to do work 
which had been conducted with 
perfect efficiency by a military 
staff of one hundred and twenty 
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souls. ‘The inference is that 
the like extravagance was 
manifested in other depart- 
ments taken over by the ‘men 
of business.’ ‘‘ One day,” writes 
Colonel Beadon, “it may be 
hoped that the truth will 
emerge.” I fear that he is too 
sanguine; and meanwhile in 
any case we must pay the bill. 
But it would be very satis- 
factory to have a little light 
shed on Mr Lloyd George’s 
methods of conducting war ; 
and I trust that Colonel Bea- 
don’s valuable hint may be 
remembered. For the rest, 
Colonel Crofton Atkins, saving 
this lapse, carried on General 
Long’s work admirably to the 
end of the war, and was 
deservedly rewarded for his 
services. But the strain of 
excessive toil proved to be too 
much for him, and he died, 
worn out, shortly afterwards. 
Passing next to different 
spheres of operations, Colonel 
Beadon writes that in respect 
of the Western Front the most 
remarkable thing, so far as 
transport and supply were con- 
cerned, was the scale of the 
whole business. By November 
1918 the numbers of the Army 
Service Corps employed there 
alone had swelled to 150,000 
officers and men. As he says, 
the problem of keeping the 
Army fed offered no great 
subtleties, but the mere routine 
work of checking the accounts 
of £80,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies yearly was formidable. 
There were at first three prin- 
cipal bakeries at Boulogne, Le 
Havre and Rouen; a fourth 


was added at Calais in 1915 
and a fifth at Dieppe in 1916. 
Their highest combined output 
in a single day amounted to 
1,735,000 lb. of bread. The 
Expeditionary Force began life 
with 250 motor-cars and 950 
lorries. It ended with 13,800 
motor-cars, 33,500 lorries and 
1400 tractors, for the upkeep 
and repair of which the Army 
Service Corps was responsible. 
In France alone the Corps 
trained 10,000 motor drivers, 
to say nothing of drivers of 
horsed vehicles. One very curi- 
ous and most laborious task 
was the standardising the names 
and compiling vocabularies of 
spare parts of motor vehicles, 
the different manufacturers 
using different appellations for 
the same article and occasion- 
ally varying their own names 
for them. Experts declared 
that five years would be re- 
quired for this task, but it was 
completed within two years. 

Meanwhile, occasionally work 
was undone by German bomb- 
ing raids, one such raid in 
August 1918 causing a dis- 
astrous fire in which all the 
spare parts of 19,000 motor 
vehicles were destroyed, to- 
gether with all the records of 
fourteen different makes of 
carriage. Incidentally eight 
men were killed and twenty- 
seven wounded. Within three 
days a complete order for the 
replacement of all that had 
been lost was made out and 
despatched by special mes- 
senger. This order covered 
nearly one thousand foolscap 
sheets of typewriting. 
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A curious complication was 
introduced by the variety of 
races employed in the Labour 
Corps. There were South 
African natives, Cape boys, 
West Indian negroes, Chinese, 
East Indians and Fijians, each 
of which required a special 
diet. The East Indians, to 
give one example, demanded 
their own native meal, their 
own substitute for butter, and 
split peas, besides their own 
relishes. The Indian troops 
also, when they came over in 
1914, required the special food- 
stuffs which were laid down 
by their caste. They brought 
a certain quantity of supplies 
with them, but—how charac- 
teristic of Indian administra- 
tion !—some of them were unfit 
for issue, others were unblush- 
ingly adulterated, and all were 
unmethodically packed. The 
baking of special black bread 
for German prisoners was not 
unwelcome, for it was cheaper 
than white bread. On the 
other hand, the Americans up- 
set all calculations by refusing 
to eat mutton. The Army 
Service Corps, being unaware 
of this particular form of fas- 
tidiousness, at first issued 
mutton to them as to any 
other troops; but when they 
discovered that the Americans 
simply treated it as carrion 
and buried it, they were fain 
to substitute beef. No wonder 
that the price of beef continu- 
ally rises! The next time that 
the Americans go to war, 
whether against others or 
among themselves, the homely 
ox may have a good deal to 
say to the issue. 


For the rest, the Army Ser. 
vice Corps as time went on 
turned over some 80,000 of 
its strongest men to the com. 
batant branches, taking men 
less physically strong in ex- 
change. But, as a matter of 
fact, the physical strain laid 
upon some of the horsed traing 
during the later stages of the 
war was very severe. They 
had to move up—of course, 
defenceless—within four hun- 
dred yards of the trenches, 
and, of course, suffered con- 
siderable casualties. But apart 
from that they had always to 
travel by night over roads or 
tracks which were constantly 
searched by the enemy’s fire, 
and were also so difficult that 
they could not be traversed 
rapidly. Then, of course, when 
the work was supposed to be 
done, the horses required to 
be looked after, and the long 
hours of labour began again. 
In the retreat of March 1918 
the transport companies cov- 
ered an average of twenty- 
five miles a day for ten days, 
many of the movements being 
carried out by night and fre- 
quently under orders to be 
ready to start at fifteen minutes’ 
notice. It was consequently 
impossible to remove the har- 
ness during the whole of this 
period, and the horses were 
groomed as best they could 
be. Yet there was not a single 
instance of a gall among the 
whole of them, which, I think, 
is a8 remarkable a testimony 
to good discipline and horse- 
mastership as is to be found 
in the history of the Army. 

The final advance in the 
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autumn of 1918 was, perhaps, 
the supreme trial of the Corps 
on the Western Front. The 
railways were perforce left be- 
hind, and the whole burden of 
pringing up supplies and huge 
quantities of ammunition as 
well as evacuating the sick and 
wounded fell upon the mechani- 
cal road transport. The Armis- 
tice came just in time. The 
vehicles had been much shaken 
and damaged and the men of 
the Corps were simply worn 
out. If the Germans could 
have held out for a few weeks 
longer, the final advance must 
have been delayed until the 
spring. 

The casualties of the Corps 
on the Western Front amounted 
in round figures to 10,000, 
including some 3700 dead. The 
number is great considering 
that the men were not sup- 
posed to enter the fighting 
line at all, and had to be 
content to receive blows with- 
out returning them. 

I pass now to the operations 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
Much has been written about 
them, but no account can be 
complete without embodiment 
of certain of the facts set down 
by Colonel Beadon. The entire 
enterprise was, of course, under- 
taken under misconception of 
the work that would require 
to be done and of the condi- 
tions affecting it. Lord Kit- 
chener, evidently supposing 
that the troops would be 
saddled with no severer duty 
than a peaceful occupation, 
actually gave orders that no 
transport animals should ac- 
company the division that 


sailed from England ; and this 
he did without a word of 
notice to Colonel Long, who 
was responsible for the feeding 
of those troops. Further, 
though apprised that pack- 
animals would be necessary 
on the Peninsula, because there 
were no roads, he allowed 
motor-lorries, which were per- 
fectly useless, to be transported 
thither. The whole incident 
throws a curious light on his 
methods of administration. It 
may justly be urged that he 
had no time to enter into 
petty details concerning trans- 
port. But why then did 
he interfere —and interfere 
wrongly—with one detail and 
ignore another of supreme im- 
portance ? 

The failure of the naval 
attack decided that something 
more serious than a peaceful 
occupation was in store for 
the troops; but for such a 
contingency no preparation had 
been made. Sir Ian Hamilton 
was obliged to go to Alexandria, 
seven hundred miles from the 
scene of projected operations, 
and make a fresh start from 
thence. There were advanced 
bases at the islands of Imbros 
and Lemnos, fifteen miles and 
sixty miles respectively from 
the chosen landing-place on 
the Peninsula, but neither of 
them offered any facilities, be- 
yond anchorage, for that par- 
ticular purpose. Lastly, not 
only were there no roads on 
the Peninsula itself, but the 
supply of water was extremely 
doubtful. The fact is that the 
Cabinet, when it ordered the 


military operations to proceed 
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at once, had not the slightest 
idea what it was doing. The 
true nature of the enterprise 
had not been thought out. 
Sixty thousand men _ were 
thrown on to the Peninsula 
like a stone into a pond. 

A footing was won, at con- 
siderable cost, on the 25th of 
April 1915. On the 26th a 
good water supply was found 
not far from Helles, where the 
British troops had landed, 
though not at Anzac, some 
miles farther to the north, 
where were the Australians 
and New Zealanders. On the 
28th an improvised pack-train, 
manned by Russian Jews who 
had fled from Palestine, made 
its appearance, and was divided 
between Helles and Anzac. 
Those at Helles did admirable 
work, and continued to do so 
until the end. Those at Anzac, 
being separated from their 
headquarters, broke down, and 
after a fortnight’s trial were 
disbanded. They can hardly 
be blamed. The conditions, as 
Colonel Beadon says, would 
have been trying to the best 
disciplined troops, for every- 
thing had to be done under 
fire. In vain the assailants, 
British and French, strove to 
gain more elbow-room. They 
failed ; and their failure was 
due in great measure to lack 
of the reinforcements and of 
the artillery with which they 
should have been provided 
and were not. Consequently 
everything, down to the very 
baking of bread, had to be 
done under fire. On the other 
hand, the shortness of the dis- 
tances within their cramped 








position greatly eased the tagk 
of supplying them with food 
and ammunition. But the lack 
of water at Anzac remained 
to the last a most serions 
difficulty ; and ultimately it 
was actually necessary, after 
the stock of water at Malta 
had been seriously depleted, 
to bring water over seven 
hundred miles of sea from the 
Nile. 

As to the failure of the final 
attempt from Suvla_ Bay, 
Colonel Beadon gives wus a 
very interesting comment, 
“Lack of energy on the part 
of the Corps Commander, failure 
of subordinate commanders to 
appreciate the vital need of 
getting forward, the rawness 
of the troops and their in- 
ability to find water on the 
spot, have all been reasons 
offered to explain the. fatal 
delays occasioned on the 7th 
and 8th of August 1915. But 
the fundamental reason was 
that a part of the army machine 
was lacking, and in that part 
lay the means of mobility. ... 
The failure can be imputed to 
no lack of preparation. As 
far as was humanly possible 
every Measure to ensure success 
had been taken. But from 
conception to execution is 4 
long step. ... At two of the 
beaches, owing to the landing 
craft going aground some dis- 
tance from the shore, there 
were great delays and incon- 
veniences, and the precious 
time lost was never regained. 
The whole programme for the 
disembarkation of animals got 
seriously in arrear .. . and 
this shortcoming reacted 
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gravely on the general situa- 
tion. Food supplies and am- 
munition as well as water had 
to be carried from the beaches 
to the front line by hand... 
which greatly depleted the 
fighting ranks.... The in- 
dividual soldier is more than 
sufficiently loaded with his rifle 
and pack for an attack upon 
the enemy without being re- 
quired in addition to fetch and 
carry supplies, water and am- 
munition from the rear.” 
Finally came the great storm 
and bitter cold of the 27th of 
November, whereby hundreds 
of men were slain outright and 
ten thousand were disabled by 
sickness. Moreover, the tem- 
porary piers and jetties were 
so much injured, and so many 
of the landing craft were sunk 
or damaged, that for a time 


the landing of supplies and 
stores was seriously impeded. 
The story of the Crimea was 


in fact repeated. In both 
cases a great fortress on the 
outer edge of the enemy’s 
coast was beleaguered, and in 
both cases, consequently, the 
communications were at the 
mercy of the elements. Hap- 
pily, thanks to the establish- 
ment of the Army Service 
Corps, the troops at Gallipoli 
did not die of starvation as in 
the Crimea. But in both cases 
the Cabinet contrived to place 
an army in a position where it 
could move neither forward nor 
back ; and the final evacuation 
of the Peninsula, masterly 
though it was as a military 
achievement, owed not a little 
of its success to good-fortune. 
From the Dardanelles the 
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troops were transferred to 
Salonica. Here the usual rule 
was followed, and a few Staff 
officers, including one of the 
Army Service Corps, arrived 
some daysin advance of the main 
body. They wereinan awkward 
position, for they had landed 
on neutral territory and were 
liable to instant arrest, but they 
none the less proceeded to 
their business, notably the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs, forage and 
fuel. The Greek Government 
early prohibited these trans- 
actions, with no great success, 
but it intervened more effectu- 
ally by requisitioning for its 
own use all horses and vehicles. 
With enormous difficulty, owing 
to lack of sufficient jetties and 
landing space, troops, supplies 
and stores were disembarked, 
and a division was moved up 
into Serbia. Owing to bad 
roads it was only with diffi- 
culty fed, and presently it 
was obliged to retreat, for the 
roads had become lakes of 
mud. There was nothing for 
it but to convert at an hour’s 
notice wheeled transport into 
pack transport; and thus by 
an extremely delicate opera- 
tion the division was extricated 
and brought back. It all sounds 
very simple upon paper, but it 
is not easy to imagine the vast 
amount of toil and anxiety 
thrown upon the Army Service 
Corps. All of the transport 
had to pass through two diffi- 
cult gorges with awkward fords, 
and one must try to picture 
what a bad mountain gorge 
means—the long winding track 
along the mountain’s side, the 
steep and treacherous descent 
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to the water, the uncertainty 
of the ford at the foot, the 
equally steep ascent on the 
other side, the blocking of the 
way by a fallen mule, the halt- 
ing of the long train of mules 
in rear, the struggle to strip 
the pack off a fallen animal 
and get him on his legs again 
—and the same effort prolonged 
for hours until the last of 
several hundred mules had 
safely emerged from the second 
gorge. 

Meanwhile troops were con- 
tinually arriving at Salonica 
and bringing no food with 
them. There was a shortage 
of shipping and apparently 
some confusion in the minds 
of the authorities at home. 
For ten weeks the troops had 
to live from hand to mouth, 
for it was impossible to build 
up any reserve of supplies ; 
but with every fresh difficulty 
the Army Service Corps dis- 
covered fresh initiative and 
resource, and the fighting troops 
were always punctually fed. 
By the end of November mat- 
ters were beginning to settle 
down, but anxiety was by no 
means at an end, for at Christ- 
mas 1915 the supply of petrol 
for the motor transport was 
actually exhausted, though it 
was happily replenished after 
the lapse of a single day. 
Troops continued to pour in, 
but the demands for transport 
in other theatres of action 
were so heavy that no men 
of the Army Service Corps 
could be spared for Salonica. 
It was necessary, in defiance 
of the Greek Government’s 
prohibition, to enlist and train 


over a thousand Greek mule. 
teers, to which three thousand 
more were later added from 
Cyprus. Another terrible com. 
plication was that the sea 
route to Salonica was a favour- 
ite haunt of the German gub- 
marines, which sent many valu- 
able cargoes to the bottom. 
But it would be endless to 
recount the obstacles which 
were overcome by the Corps 
in supplying the fighting troops 
with all that they needed, and 
not the British troops only, 
but the French and the Ser- 
bians. The very first British 
unit to which the French Gov- 
ernment awarded the Croix de 
Guerre was a company of the 
Army Service Corps, which 
daily brought up its loads over 
roads exposed to constant shell- 
fire. Few British regiments 
can boast of the same dis- 
tinction. 

It is equally impossible to 
define the scope of their activi- 
ties in this particular sphere. 
They made roads; they cullti- 
vated crops; they patrolled 
Lake Doiran with motor-boats ; 
they traversed dangerous tracks 
up to an altitude of 5000 feet; 
they fought the great fire at 
Salonica for days, and the 
driver of one engine remained 
at his post without sleep for 
sixty consecutive hours; and 
they took a principal part in 
removing the 80,000 homeless 
inhabitants from the ruins. 
“‘There never was and never 
could be any rest for the trans- 
port,’’ writes Colonel Beadon. 
“Convoys were out at three 
in the morning and late at 
night under awful conditions 
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of wet and cold in the winter 
and heat and dust in the 
summer.” There was inevit- 
ably much sickness among all 
ranks, so much that sometimes 
there were not men enough to 
drive all the lorries that were 
needed ; but they ‘ carried on,’ 
and the behaviour of all ranks 
was wholly admirable. And, 
happily, their efforts were ap- 
preciated. “‘The work of all 
branches of the Army Service 
Corps,” wrote Sir George Milne, 
the Commander-in-Chief, ‘ de- 
serves special praise,’’ and he 
proceeded to record that, in 
spite of difficulties by land and 
sea, the supply and transport 
services of forces extending 
from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic —say five hundred 
miles as the crow flies—had 
never failed for one day. Never 
for one day in thirty-seven 
long months were food not 
brought to the mouth, clothes 
and equipment to the body, 
ammunition to the weapon, 
comforts to the sick and 
wounded. It was an astound- 
ing performance ; how astound- 
ing only those, perhaps, who 
are familiar with the records 
of past British campaigns can 
realise. It cost the lives of 
seven hundred of the Army 
Service Corps, killed or dead 
through sickness. 

But it was after the Armis- 
tice that the Army Service 
Corps at Salonica showed its 
highest powers of administra- 
tion. The Army of Occupation 
was dispersed over an area of 
300,000 square miles, the Brit- 
ish troops extending from 
Varna, on the western coast 
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of the Black Sea, to the western 
shore of the Caspian—a line, 
as the crow flies, of about 900 
miles. Therein the Corps pro- 
vided for 90,000 British, 70,000 
Serbs, 200,000 Greeks, and a 
considerable . proportion of 
French and Italians, to say 
nothing of innumerable starving 
refugees and 100,000 animals. 
Not until 1923 were the last 
remnants of the old Salonica 
army withdrawn, the Army 
Service Corps being always the 
last to go as they had been 
the first to arrive. ‘‘ Greeks, 
Georgians, Turks, Armenians, 
Russians, Roumanians, Serbs 
and Macedonians had all learned 
to trust and admire the friendli- 
ness, discipline, good nature 
and fair dealing of the British 
soldier in foreign parts.”. It 
was a triumph of organisation, 
of which not one Englishman 
in ten thousand has ever heard. 

From Salonica we pass to 
Egypt and Palestine. There 
the conditions were so unusual 
as to be of extraordinary in- 
terest, for the army had to 
cross the desert to reach the 
promised land, and, to that 
end, to build a railway and 
carry a water-pipe line through 
the heart of it. This was the 
business of the Royal Engineers, 
who cannot receive too much 
credit for it. Their skill in 
the discovery of hidden water 
supplies would have confounded 
Moses himself. But the trans- 
port of supplies was a very 
difficult matter, for motor 
vehicles could be little used 
in the desert. The Army Ser- 
vice Corps was obliged to fall 
back upon camels, and camels 
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are delicate creatures which 
require very careful treatment 
and constant attention. Of 
course, they were nothing new 
in British warfare. Thirty 
thousand camels were em- 
ployed, and most of them 
through mismanagement de- 
stroyed, in the Afghan War 
of 1839-42. A much smaller 
number had been used, and 
by incessant care and vigilance 
maintained, in Sir Charles 
Napier’s Sind campaign of 1843. 
Camels had been utilised again, 
and not too well nor success- 
fully handled, in the expedition 
to Khartoum in 1885. But in 
the campaign now under review 
no fewer than 72,000 camels 
passed through the Camel 
Transport Corps. Has the 
reader any idea what this 
means ? Seventy-two thousand 
camels placed nose to croup 
in single file would reach from 
London to Manchester. Not 
more than half of these were 
on duty at any one time, but 
36,000 camels are quite enough 
to deal with. They needed 
many thousands of Egyptian 
drivers to look after them, and 
some 900 white officers and 
non-commissioned  officers— 
rather more than 300 being of 
the Army Service Corps—to 
look after the drivers. For, 
as Wellington rightly insisted 
more than a century ago, good 
drivers are as essential as good 
beasts to a well-organised trans- 
port; and unless drivers are 


very keenly watched, especially 
when such delicate animals as 
camels are concerned, they will 
be careless whether loads be 
well or ill adjusted, or whether 
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their beasts are well or ill fed, 
But unless those who overseg 
the drivers be not themselyeg 
well skilled, to observe all 
shortcomings and correct all 
mistakes, their superintendence 
can be of little profit. It was 
a want of such skill which led 
to the enormous loss of camels 
in the first Afghan War of 
1839-42 and in the desert ex. 
pedition of 1884-85, and it can 
only be acquired by close atten- 
tion and really hard work. In 
Palestine the casualties among 
72,000 camels did not exceed 
10,000. The figure may seem 
sufficiently high, but consider- 
ing all the circumstances, and 
as compared with the losses in 
previous campaigns, it was as- 
tonishingly low. 

The desert once passed, it 
became possible to use me- 
chanical transport so long as 
the weather was dry; but 
there were some terribly trying 
days during the rapid advance 
upon Jerusalem after the fall 
of Beersheba and Gaza in 
November 1917. For the rough 
tracks of the Judzxan hills the 
Army Service Corps had pre- 
pared a train of 4000 pack- 
asses, which proved most effi- 
cient. But on the plain be- 
tween these hills and the coast 
to westward the rain came 
down and turned much of 
the ground into a morass. Still, 
the army was hurrying forward 
after a signal success, and it 
was imperative that its impetus 
should not be checked. Sup- 
plies and stores must be carried 
up to it somehow, even though 
wheeled traffic had been 
brought to a standstill. The 
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problem was solved by sending 
camels along the sand-dunes 
on the coast, though even 
there the unfortunate animals 
sometimes sank girth-deep in 
poggy holes, and were perforce 
left to perish. There was also 
heavy wastage in drivers. But, 
in spite of all difficulties, the 
transport kept pace with the 
army and enabled it to con- 
tinue its pursuit of the enemy 
without any delay. 

After the decisive battle of 
Armageddon in September 1918 
mechanical transport came into 
its own again. The pursuit 
after the victory was carried on 
with amazing vigour and al- 
most unexampled rapidity. One 
cavalry division actually cov- 
ered five hundred miles in forty 
days; but none the less the 
transport managed to keep 
pace with it and supply it with 
all that it needed. Everything 
had been carefully thought out. 
As the troops moved north, 
supply ships moved parallel 
with them along the coast, 
and opened new depots of 
supplies at various points on 
the shore. It was exactly 
what had been done by Wel- 
lington in his advance through 
Spain into France, and, it 
may be added, by Cromwell in 
his Scottish and Irish cam- 
paigns. But the strain thrown 
upon the Army Service Corps 
was excessive. Its companies 
were working almost continu- 
ously night and day, and the 
men fell down rapidly from 
sickness and exhaustion. It 
became early difficult, even 
though sick men stuck to their 
duty without complaint, to 





provide one man for every 
motor-lorry. When the cavalry 
division reached Beirut, some 
lorries could go no farther 
from want of drivers. In one 
company 128 men were on the 
sick list, in another no fewer 
than 106 out of 121. Yet the 
Survivors carried on. The 
ground was in many places so 
difficult that at any other 
time it would have been con- 
sidered impassable ; but passed 
it was, and, when the chase 
finally ended, the lorries en- 
tered Aleppo on the same day 
with the troops. “It was,” 
in the words of Lord Allenby, 
“a triumph of organisation and 
perseverance.” 

And be it noted that the 
number of regular Army Ser- 
vice Corps officers in this sphere 
did not exceed sixty-eight, out 
of a total of eleven hundred. 
The remainder came from the 
New Armies, from the Terri- 
torials, from the Indian, Egyp- 
tian, Australian and New 
Zealand Armies. Yet the same 
spirit permeated all of them, 
as also all ranks of the many 
nations under their command. 
All alike took pride in their 
work to the very last detail. 
Thus the casualties among the 
4000 asses in two years did 
not exceed 228. This may be 
called a small point, but it 
signified unflagging vigilance 
and care—care not only for the 
animals themselves but for the 
fighting troops that depended 
on them and—it is weil to 
remember this—for the purse 
of the taxpayer. The casualties 
in action were not heavy, those 
of the Camel Transport Corps, 
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which was the worst sufferer, 
not exceeding 1680 killed and 
wounded. But many perished 
from sickness induced by sheer 
exhaustion. 

The next campaign that 
claims our attention is that 
of Mesopotamia—that strange 
enterprise which began with 
the detachment of 100 men to 
guard the pipe-line and ended 
with an army of 330,000 men 
and an advance to Baghdad 
and beyond. There is no need 
to retell the story of the in- 
famous mismanagement of the 
earlier operations by the Indian 
Government. It is as bad as 
any previous example of that 
Government’s incompetence in 
the direction of military affairs, 
and that is to say a great deal. 
Suffice it, that in one of the 
most trying climates in the 
world tens of thousands of 
brave men had been condemned 
to disease, starvation and 
failure through sheer neglect 
of the duties of transport and 
supply. There was, indeed, an 
Indian Transport and Supply 
Service, but it had never been 
placed, in spite of many warn- 
ings from military men, upon 
@ proper footing, and had 
been suffered to languish in 
discouragement merely because 
ignorant men in authority could 
not appreciate the value of 
efficient auxiliary services. The 
result was that it could not do 
its work and that the fighting 
troops had to suffer for it. 

The British Army Service 
Corps came upon the scene in 
1916 and found everything in 
a state of chaos. No attempt 


had been made to convert the 


port of Basra into a military 
base. No wharves had been 
completed, and the stores gj. 
ready landed were dumped 
down in confusion, without 
order and without shelter. The 
campaign was a river campaign, 
but, despite of repeated re. 
quests, the Indian Government 
had failed to supply enough 
river steamers. The Army Ser. 
vice Corps had to reorganise 
everything from top to bottom, 
and was required to have 
everything ready for a renewal 
of operations within two 
months. To make matters the 
more trying, fresh troops came 
continually pouring in before 
the Corps had time to get 
abreast of the requirements even 
of those on the spot. However, 
its officers got to work at once, 
sending urgent orders home, 
buying what they could on the 
spot and sowing crops for future 
campaigns; and by the ap- 
pointed time they were ready. 
In December 1916 Sir Stanley 
Maude made his first move- 
ments, and throughout 1917 
continued them with almost 
unbroken success. During that 
time the strength of the army 
was always increasing, and it 
was continually moving, fight- 
ing and lengthening its line of 
communication. The supply 
and transport service kept pace 
with it. “Seldom,” says 
Colonel Beadon, “have the 
advantages of the union of 
transport and supply been more 
fully demonstrated.... When 
the means of conveying sup- 
plies consisted, as they did, of 
river barges, army transport 
carts, lorries, motor-vans and 
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camels, it was imperative for 
the supply officers to know the 
capabilities of each, and the 
factors which admitted of their 
use or rendered them incap- 
able.” 

Gradually both base and 
lines of communication were 
adequately equipped for the 
needs of the campaign. More 
land was put into cultivation 
for vegetables and forage ; ice 
factories were set up, and soda- 
water factories which could 
turn out 15,000 dozen bottles 
daily. Scurvy, which had raged 
until the arrival of the Army 
Service Corps, was banished. 
The men were properly fed, 
and the sick and wounded 
were well provided with com- 
forts. Lastly, motor vehicles 
increased and increased until 
altogether there were to hand, 
of one kind or another, over 
seven thousand. It was a 
heavy task to find and train 
men to drive and repair them. 
For the work of setting Basra 
in order labour had been im- 
ported from India, Burma and 
Mauritius, and in addition to 
these there were local Arabs, 
Armenians, Chaldxans and 
Jews. A trial was given to all 
of these with varying success ; 
but the multitude of tongues 
made the business of instruc- 
tion very trying to the patience. 
However, in the later phases 
motor transport was used for 
the conveyance of troops as 
well as of their supplies and 
stores, and these self-contained 
flying columns did some very 
remarkable work. Then, of 
course, the politicians at home 
required them to attempt very 
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wide and distant movements, 
not reflecting that a vast 
amount of petrol would be 
required for the purpose and 
that petrol does not fall in 
showers from heaven. How- 
ever, to quote Colonel Beadon, 
“the campaign in Mesopotamia 
was beyond all others a triumph 
for Army Service Corps methods 
and training. . . . Here, in a 
war of movement, the Corps 
came into its own as the 
dominant agent in the mobility 
of the army. .. . Fast moving 
mechanical transport columns 
in fact constituted a new 
auxiliary arm, for their scope 
was not confined to the sub- 
sistence of troops moving under 
their own power, but included 
the movement of the troops 
themselves for both strategical 
and tactical purposes. It was 
the first occasion on which an 
extensive and continuous use 
was made of mechanical trans- 
port for these ends.” 

The next sphere of opera- 
tions to be examined is that of 
East Africa, its extent being 
twice the size of the German 
Empire in Europe. Here the 
Germans enjoyed several ad- 
vantages which their leader 
turned to admirable account. 
They had intimate knowledge 
of the topography, peoples and 
resources ; they had an im- 
mense native population to 
draw upon for carrier trans- 
port, and, since they used no 
other, their force could move 
wherever a man could walk on 
two legs; lastly, they carried 
portable boats, which enabled 
them to cross all rivers. Thus 
the enemy had first call on the 
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best means of transport, which, 
moreover, the British civil 
authorities were unwilling for 
political reasons to employ. 
The British therefore fell back 
on mules for the first line, 
ox-waggons and carts for the 
divisional trains and mechani- 
cal transport to refill the divi- 
sional trains. It was a bad 
arrangement, for the ox cannot 
work under the mid-day heat. 
In fact, as we discovered in 
the South African War, he is 
a tiresome beast who has his 
own hours for working, grazing 
and resting, and if these be not 
observed he simply dies. To 
add to the difficulties of the 
Army Service Corps, the East 
African force was so hetero- 
geneous in composition that 
it required five different types 
of rations—European, Indian, 
East African, West African 
and Chinese. 

The Army Service Corps did 
not come upon the scene until 
January 1916, when it could 
find no record of the transport 
that existed and the whole 
service in great disorder. Gen- 
eral Smuts, however, allowed 
no time for preparation, think- 
ing any risks preferable to 
delay, and persisting in rapid 
movements at all costs. 
“‘ Efforts like these,” he said, 
“cannot be made without in- 
flicting the greatest hardships 
upon all, but it is equally 
true that the commander who 
shrinks from such efforts should 
stay at home.” His man- 
ceuvres were skilful enough, but 
he failed, owing to the enemy’s 
greater mobility, to envelop 
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the German force. The fing 
three months of advance with 
28,000 men cost the lives of 
28,000 oxen, mainly owing to 
the tsetse-fly. Then there was 
sand-fly sickness, which 4t. 
tacked impartially oxen, mules 
and men. “The life of g 
mule or aN Ox was not more 
than six weeks.’”’ Mechanical 
transport arrived after a time, 
but the climate was as deadly 
to Europeans as to animals, 
and it was necessary to train, 
first, natives from various parts 
of Africa as drivers and later 
Chinese as artificers. The first 
vehicles supplied had solid 
tyres, which in dry weather 
ground the soil into impass- 
able depths of dust and in the 
rains sank axle-deep. Lighter 
vehicles with pneumatic tyres 
were constantly injured by tree 
stumps projecting through the 
tracks. Too late in the day 
the political objections to the 
employment of native carriers 
were waived. General Lettow- 
Vorbeck had seized his advan- 
tage of greater mobility at the 
outset, and he retained it, un- 
dismayed by any reverses, to 
the end. 

This was a horrible cam- 
paign, fatal to every form of 
civilised life that was con- 
demned to share in it. Com- 
batants and non-combatants 
went down with equal cer- 
tainty before sickness. Bridges, 
roads and other works of man 
were in constant peril from 
heavy rains. One small party 
of fighting men, isolated from 
all the world without by 4 
sudden downpour, lived for @ 
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fortnight on the meat of slain 
hippopotami. There is record 
of a small British force which 
during the American War of 
Independence lived for a fort- 
night chiefly upon oysters ; 
and this detachment in East 
Africa may be set beside it as 
one of the curiosities of our 
military history. 

Lastly, we come to the cam- 
paign in North Russia, of 
which few Englishmen have 
even heard. Troops were sent 
in June 1918 both to Mur- 
mansk, well within the Arctic 
Cirele, and to Archangel, 400 
miles to east and south of it. 
The idea was that they should 
instruct and help a counter- 
revolutionary force of Russians 
to combat the Bolsheviks, and 
they were sent out under 
the impression that food sup- 
plies were abundant. This illu- 
sion being speedily dispelled, 
foodstuffs were shipped out 
with all haste in large quan- 
tities before winter should close 
navigation; and, since the num- 
bers of the Army Service Corps 
on the spot were small, the 
labour of discharging and dis- 
tributing the cargoes was stu- 
pendous. Railways ran south 
both from Murmansk and from 
Archangel, and the troops occu- 
pied posts on these lines three 
or four hundred miles from 
those bases. At Murmansk it 
was found politic to provide for 
feeding 100,000 of the popula- 
tion, and ponies were obtained 
for the transport service by 
bartering foodstuffs against 
them. Then winter came on, 
and sleighs had to be substi- 
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tuted for wheeled vehicles. 
Pending the arrival of sleighs 
from Canada, the Army Service 
Corps set up a factory of its 
own and made them. In Jan- 
uary the sleigh transport was 
reorganised into an establish- 
ment of 500 sleighs, 2000 rein- 
deer and 1000 Laplanders. The 
last-named were a model of 
loyalty and honesty, for under 
their guardianship—and they 
were not watched—not one 
ounce of Government property 
was stolen or lost. On one 
occasion a battalion was sent 
off in reindeer sleighs over a 
distance of 113 miles, and 
made the journey in 66 hours 
without a single casualty. This 
was the first time in our his- 
tory that reindeer had been 
used for military purposes. 
Dogs were also used to draw 
sleighs during this campaign, 
but they were nothing new, 
having long since been used 
by the Army in Canada. The 
objection to them was that as 
many as eight were needed for 
a single sleigh; but in places 
where there was no moss for 
the reindeer to feed upon the 
dogs were indispensable. They 
were imported from Canada 
with their drivers, who guided 
them by word of mouth; but 
though very amenable in har- 
ness, they were otherwise dan- 
gerous to handle. One must 
lay one’s account with a small 
proportion of vicious horses, 
mules and oxen, but teams com- 
posed of savage dogs cannot be 
too pleasant to deal with. 
Then the summer came again. 
Operations were once more set 
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on foot, and the Army Service 
Corps set up its own factories 
of wheeled vehicles and im- 
provised its own pack-saddles. 
The use of rivers as waterways 
was precarious, for they some- 
times fell so low as to be 
impossible for ordinary naviga- 
tion. So the Royal Engineers 
made flat-bottomed barges; 
Ford ambulance cars were 
placed thereon; and it was 
contrived that the two hinder 
wheels should turn a pair of 
paddles. These craft, drawing 
only a few inches of water, 
could go anywhere, and even 
tow other flat-bottomed barges. 
The conditions were such as 
had never been known to the 
British Army before. Summer 
lasted from June to October, 
when the weather was hot and 
the plague of mosquitoes un- 
bearable. Winter was pro- 
longed from the end of Novem- 
ber till the middle of May, 
when the temperature fell to 
40° and 50° below zero. It 
mattered not. All troops, how- 
ever widely dispersed, were 
regularly fed and supplied ; 
and, though the counter-move- 
ment against the Bolsheviks 
came to nothing, the Russians 
speedily assimilated the instruc- 
tion given to them by officers 
of the Army Service Corps and 
were able to give efficient help. 
Yet the officers of the Corps 
in this Arctic sphere were all 
of them of junior rank, a fact 
which testifies to the excellence 
of their training. 

It has been said that when 
the war broke out the Army 
Service Corps was the most 


efficient branch of the natiyg 
British Army, and this is prop. 
ably not far from the truth. Yet 
it was a new department, only 
twenty-six years old in 1914, 
with an inheritance of slight 
and contempt derived from its 
predecessors of the old Com. 
missariat. None the less did 
it display not merely initiative 
and resource under endless diffi- 
culties, but a spirit, a disci- 
pline and devotion to duty 
worthy of the oldest regiment 
with the most inspiring tradi- 
tions. 

As an Army Service Corps 
officer has written, the utmost 
reward for which he and his 
peers can look is a_ cheer 
from weary fighting men when 
the welcome waggons come 
up to refresh them. Yet 
the knowledge that the wag. 
gons will not fail them must 
count for much in maintaining 
the moral of the combatant 
line. And the waggons—or 
whatever might take their place 
in peculiar circumstances in 
all spheres—did not fail. 

Much credit has rightly been 
given to the late Sir John 
Cowans, who was Quarter- 
master-General of the Army 
throughout the war, but too 
little has been assigned to 
his subordinates of the Army 
Service Corps. The man who, 
perhaps, had most to do with 
the raising of the Corps to its 
very high standard is Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Frederick 
Clayton, who for two years 
discharged with distinction the 
duty of Inspector-General of 
Communications on the West- 
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ern Front. At the War Office 
Colonel Selden Long showed, 
as has been told, a resource, 
initiative and a fearlessness of 
responsibility which were of 
priceless value; and in every 
sphere of action we find other 
officers of the same stamp, 
masterful men who knew what 
was wanted, had thought out 
the means of obtaining it, and 
would not rest until they had 
got it, ruthless men who dealt 
out like measure to duke or 
dustman and dismissed the 
inefficient without merey. And 
together with all their energy 
the officers of the Army Service 
Corps kept always an eye for 
economy and for relief of the 
pressure upon the resources of 
England. They set up local 
factories of every description 
in almost every theatre of war, 
and if—as, for instance, in 
Damascus in October 1918— 
they found prices of certain 
articles abnormally high, they 
circumvented them by insti- 
tuting a system of barter. 
Military administration in time 
of war is always reputed in 
England to be most extrava- 
gant; and there was in the 
past some ground for the 
charge. In the first place, 
England until 1914 was always 
unprepared for war, and sought 
to overtake lost time and past 
neglect by pouring out money 
like water. One would have 
thought that when, as in old 
days, the Treasury was in 
charge of transport and supply, 
there would have been some 
check upon prodigal expendi- 
ture, but it was not so. Under 
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the watchful eye of Wellington 
(who was always short of cash) 
in the Peninsula expenditure 
was indeed reduced as far as 
possible, but by no means 
always, nor even frequently, 
elsewhere. Moreover, the Trea- 
sury’s Commissaries were not 
invariably honest. One in St 
Domingo contrived to make a 
fortune, which was reckoned 
at £80,000, between 1794 and 
1797. But since 1888 military 
men have been trained to deal 
with financial matters and to 
the saving of every penny, 
which is the reason why they 
demonstrably could conduct 
matters far more economically 
than Mr Lloyd George’s ‘ men 
of business.’ 

To one who, like myself, 
has followed the British Army 
closely through the campaigns 
of two centuries, the work of 
the Army Service Corps be- 
tween 1914 and 1918 seems 
almost ineredible. Looking 
back no further than to our 
campaigns of 1793-94 in Flan- 
ders and of 1854-55 in the 
Crimea, the contrast is not 
merely striking but overwhelm- 
ing. The Corps must have 
been, indefatigable in searching 
out all the lessons of the past 
and laying them to heart. The 
low mortality among the camels 
in Palestine, for instance, as 
compared with that in the 
Soudan in 1884-85, affords wel- 
come testimony of this fact. 
The British soldier up to 1918 
had utilised for his transport 
horses, ponies, mules, asses, 
camels, dromedaries, oxen of 
every description from the 
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South African to the yak, dogs 
and human beings. Now he 
has added to his stock the 
reindeer, whose peculiarities 
have been carefully noted for 
future use ; and the only trans- 
port animal with which he 
is still unacquainted is the 
llama. 

In recognition of its good 
service the Corps was honoured 
by the title of the Royal Army 
Service Corps, and it looked 
forward to a great extension 
of its functions—the control 
of railways and inland water- 
ways in the domain of transport, 
and of clothing as well as food, 
fuel and forage on the side of 
supply. But at the close of 
every great war the British 
nation always makes up its 
mind that there will be no 
more wars, and proceeds to 
pull its Army to pieces. In 
the process the units most 
recent in date always suffer 
most, and the Army Service 
Corps was but thirty years 
old. In 1919 the special pay 
which had attracted to it such 
admirable officers was with- 
drawn, and withdrawn from 
them only. This was a breach 
of faith, and its results were 
so mischievous that in 1925 
two-thirds of the original allow- 
ance was restored. Next, in 
1927, the business of research, 
experiment and other functions 
in respect of mechanised trans- 
port was taken away from the 
Army Service Corps and trans- 
ferred to the Army Ordnance 
Corps. Thereby the Army Ser- 
vice Corps’ hopes of growth 
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and expansion were ruined, 
What gain to the Army ang 
the nation was expected from 
the change it is difficult to Bay, 
for the Army Service Corps 
had done the work admirably, 
and indeed the Army Ordnance 
Corps could not begin to under. 
take its new functions without 
annexing a large number of 
officers from the Army Service 
Corps. The Ordnance is an 
office of great antiquity, but 
in its recent history I cannot 
forget two facts—that in South 
Africa at the end of 1900 the 
Army Service Corps took over 
certain functions of the Ord- 
nance Corps in respect of re- 
mounts and transport, and dis- 
charged them with far greater 
economy and efficiency; and 
that three months after the 
outbreak of war in 1914 the 
Ordnance Office, which was 
responsible for all heavy repairs 
to motor transport, found itself 
unable to cope with this duty 
and made it over to the Army 
Service Corps. It may be a 
mere coincidence that the 
changes above mentioned 
should have followed upon 
these two incidents. I know 
less than nothing of the inner 
workings of the Army Council. 
But I do know something of 
the history of the Army, and 
I can think of no more fatal 
policy than to allow the Army 
Service Corps to decline. It 
took more than two centuries 
to make; and it is difficult 
to conceive how we could have 
emerged victorious from the 
late struggle without it. 
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BY L. LUARD. 


“* Glendower : I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 


Hotspur : Why, so can I, or so can any man; 
But will they come when you do call for them ? ” 


WE were discussing the merits 
of some range-finding telescopes 
for sale at a fraction of their 
cost when he entered the room. 
He was dressed in a pair of 
dirty grey flannels, a khaki 
shirt and an old sports coat 
that had seen better days. His 
eyes took in the nearly empty 
rom in a sweeping glance, 
steadying for a moment with 
mischievous impudence upon 
two or three dignified gentle- 


men deep in stertorous repose. 
Then, ignoring our astonish- 
ment, he advanced on tip-toe, 
one hand raised conspiratorially 
to his lips. 

“Did I hear you discussing 
telescopes ? ’ he asked. “‘ Well, 


don’t buy one. It will lead 
you into trouble. As far as 
that goes I’m looking for trouble 
here. If one of those patriarchs 
sees me in these togs he’ll have 
me excommunicated. Steel 
nearly fainted when I walked 
by his desk in the hall, but 
recovered sufficiently to mutter, 
eyes averted, that a cardboard 
box—‘a, suit, sir, I think ’— 
had arrived by messenger.”’ 
The three of us knew him 
Well enough to attempt no 
questions; but Benson, sus- 
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threw out a casual hint about 
a drink. 

“Drink? Good Heavens, 
no! All I want is a bath and 
a shift of clothes.” 

Half an hour later he re- 
turned —a _ different person. 
“Don’t buy a telescope,” he 
insisted. ‘“‘I repeat the warn- 
ing, because I’ve just sent a 
reply-paid wire offering to buy 
one myself. But it will only 
lead you into trouble. I’ve 
had enough in the last few 
days, goodness knows, to say 
nothing of making a blithering 
fool of myself and escaping, 
by a dispensation of providence, 
the four walls of a cell. Still, 
that’s the penalty of simple 
beliefs and unsophisticated en- 
vironment —and of bargain 
hunting with the major. 

** You all remember him, I’m 
sure. We used to sail together 
a good deal, and hope to do so 
again when the world has 
found its sea legs. But I never 
suspected, when we motored 
the instrument back from a 
dealer’s shop, together with an 
extending tripod and a com- 
plicated array of wheels and 
levers, that the harbour and 
not the heavens was to be his 
daily field of vision. 

ro) 











“The next evening I went 
over in the hope of watching 
the preliminary manceuvres of 
a convert to astronomy. In- 
stead, I found the instrument 
trained severely seawards, the 
major, according to the ‘ Lon- 
don Gazette,’ a colonel, and 
the colonel busy uncorking a 
bottle of vintage. 

“* Aha!’ he cried. ‘I 
thought you'd be over to 
christen my promotion. Drink 
this and you can drink any- 
thing.’ 

“<The colonel—God bless 
him,’ I toasted, raising my 
glass. 

“*God help him,’ he re- 
torted. 

“*God preserve him,’ I 
amended. 

*“* Aha! Preserve. That’s 
the word. The truth is, some 
presumptuous quill drivers in 
Whitehall, sick of the sight of 
my rank, saw fit to change it. 
“ Heigh-ho!” they cried, “ it 
won't cost us a penny piece 
more for pension—pension be- 
ing stabilised at retiring rank. 
But maybe it will make him 
throw his weight about. Fast 
living at his age will surely 
produce the desired result. 
We're economists, not humani- 
tarians. Promote ’em wholesale. 
Pander to their vanity. There 
must be platoons of perishing 
fools amongst them.” ’ 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘they’ve 
made one mistake. You'll be 
as good a life in twenty years 
as you are now. Still, I had 
expected to find you following 
the stars in their courses, not 
the way of ships upon the sea.’ 
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** Aha! I’ve followed some. 
thing for you. Came in this 


morning. A three-masted top. 
sail schooner run by a gentle. 
man of leisure. Rumour hag 
it he’s looking for a sailing. 
master to take him foreign; 
and it’s time you went to seq 
again.’ 

“*T’ve no mind to take 
charge of a ship professionally,’ 
I protested. ‘ Besides, I have 
grave doubts whether I’m en- 
titled to a master’s ticket.’ 

*“*Go aS a passenger, then, 
Sailing coasters are almost ex- 
tinct. Don’t miss the chance. 
You'll never regret it later on.’ 

““Are you coming?’ | 
asked. 

“He smiled knowingly. ‘A 
colonel in a coaster? I’m too 
old.’ 

** In wisdom ? ’ I advanced. 

“* Aha! Have it your ow 
way. Come and tell me about 
it when you get back. If I’m 
besieged by massed battalions 
of charities, I'll sell you the 
telescope at a bargain price.’ 

“T’ve plenty to tell him— 
by Jove !—for I followed his 
advice; and I’m hoping to 
make a bargain over the tele- 
scope. The next morning I 
met the owner of the Martha. 
A tall lanky fellow, all bone and 
muscle. Dressed in a reefer 
jacket and peak cap with white 
cover, he looked more like 4 
yachtsman coming ashore for 
his customary cocktail than 
the owner of a trading schooner, 
and I took heart. But a frozen 
rigidity cloaked his nonchalant 
demeanour directly I mentioned 
my business. His seamed face 
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contracted ; his eyes, which 
had a disconcerting elusive- 
ness, steadied on me with a fur- 
tive intensity of expression 
pefore wavering. ‘ Sorry—no 
jobs going aboard my ship,’ he 
remarked loftily. 

“His touch of sarcasm an- 
noyed me. ‘ Heavens!’ I ex- 
aimed. ‘I’m not looking for 
a job. If that was the case, 
I’d probably want to see the 
ship first.’ 

“*Inspect the ship?’ he 
said with an astonished glance. 
‘I’ve never heard of such a 
thing. She’s 100 Al at Lloyd’s, 
to say nothing else.’ 

“* All the more reason to 
know she was seaworthy,’ I 
countered perversely. ) 

“His eyes flicked rapidly, 
and his fingers opened and 
closed with a nervous tremor. 
‘No harm meant,’ I added 
hastily, feeling rather a brute. 
‘I thought perhaps——” 

“*Come and talk about it 
over a drink,’ he interrupted 
with ill-concealed eagerness. 

“His sudden change of atti- 
tude, following my indiscretion, 
suggested veiled duplicity. 
There was more in this than 
met the eye, and I became 
on my guard. Over a glass 
of sherry he apologised for his 
obtuseness. ‘Been plagued 
with applications,’ he jerked 
out; ‘and thought you were 
on the same tack.’ 

“* You have a sailing-master, 
then ?’ I remarked casually. 

“*Certainly I have. Every 
port teems with them.’ 

“*But you’re open to take 
a paying passenger % * 
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““* Paying—yes.’ He paused, 
avoiding my eyes; his fingers 
drummed nervously on the 
polished table. ‘ Are you really 
interested in sail?’ he asked 
at last, staring in a weirdly 
surreptitious way. 

“TI intimated that every- 
thing to do with sail fascinated 
me. 

“*She’s the only British 
sailing ship classed 100 Al 
at Lloyd’s and going deep sea,’ 
he suddenly enunciated, hitting 
the table a heavy blow with 
one fist. 

“*Ts she?’ I muttered, no 
little astonished. 

**T suppose you believe in 
the sanctity of tradition ?’ he 
commented heavily. 

“*Times are changing,’ I 
temporised, wondering what he 
was driving at. 

“He nodded. ‘Changing a 
lot. Don’t I know the struggle 
to keep her going. But I’m 
hoping to install an auxiliary 
engine. I’ve plans. I’ve ideas. 
I know where to make her pay 
if I can only get there.’ 

*** Tropics ? ’ I queried. 

“His covert stare, some- 
thing like that of an animal 
at bay, was disconcerting. 
‘Down about there,’ he jerked. 
‘Plentiful as manna. Cheap 
labour. Easy work. Not yet 
exploited. Fabulous profits.’ 

“*Then why don’t you take 
her out ?’ I asked. 

“He laughed harshly. ‘Do 
you think I’m sculling about 
with coal and clay and pit- 
props for fun ?’ 

“*Are you suggesting,’ I 
began, ‘that I should take a 
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share in the ship—become a 
partner in the adventure or 
something of that sort ?’ 

““T’m suggesting nothing 
unless you like her. I think 
you will.’ He paused to finish 
his sherry, and I had a moment 
to review the position, to face 
a steadily strengthening aver- 
sion. ‘Ah! but she can sail 
—she can sail!’ he cried sud- 
denly, with a wealth of apparent 
sincerity. 

** In a flash I saw her heeling 
bravely to the curve of flowing 
canvas; ghosting, silent and 
shadowy, through the dark- 
ness of a summer’s night; 
scudding, with stripped spars, 
before the hard scend of a 
winter’s gale. ‘Ah! but she 
can sail—she can sail!’ I 
threw discretion to the winds 
—weak fool that I was—and 
made my decision. 

“We soon came to terms. 
As she was going deep sea to 
Bilbao with a cargo of clay 
for the ladies of Spain, I had 
to be signed on, and elected to 
become steward—minion to a 
diminutive cook who hailed 
not from Lilliput but from 
Shanghai. In reality, of course, 
I was a paying passenger free 
to work or idle as I wished. 

“A paying passenger! I 
wonder how long Robertson 
had been searching for a mug 
and when exactly he conceived 
and evolved his plan? No 
matter. He rose, hesitated a 
moment, then remarked with 
astonishing inconsequence that 
it was quite unnecessary to 
give him a deposit as a guar- 
antee of good faith. How- 
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ever, he would appreciate ap 
advance of five pounds, which 
would be placed to my credit, 
to buy odds and ends in the 
town, all his money being 
aboard. I had, as it happened, 
just been to the bank. | 
handed over the notes without 
comment ; his fingers twitched, 
then grasped them with ap 
eagerness that reminded me of 
talons. ‘ Thanks,’ he intoned 
heavily. ‘Don’t forget your 
passport and blankets. You'd 
better join at Porthaon—some- 
time in the afternoon. We 
tow there this evening to load.’ 

““ Before I could answer he 
had disappeared through the 
swing door, his cap set at a 
rakish angle. I paid for the 
drinks, smiling so inanely that 
the platinum blonde behind the 
bar treated me to a frigid 
stare. ‘Ah! but she can sail 
—she can sail!’ The fellow 
had tricked me with eight 
simple words. 

“Oh, yes; I brought pass- 
port, blankets and a good 
many other things before I had 
finished, including a portable 
wireless receiver on -approba- 
tion. Early the next morning 
the manager of an electrical 
shop came to see me. He had, 
he said, a few minutes before 
closing time, received a Visit 
from a well-dressed gentleman 
who represented himself to be 
the owner of a trading schooner. 
He wanted a set on the usual 
hire purchase terms, and gave 
my name as a reference. 

““* The deuce he did,’ I ex- 
claimed. 


“* Yes,’ sir; that’s a fact. 
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The trouble is,’ he confided, 
wiping his brow, then clasping 
his stout little paunch with 
genuine perturbation, * I’ve so 
many bad debts that I hardly 
know where to turn. With 
people you’d think as safe as 
the Bank of England, and 
that’s a fact. But in these 
troublesome times I can’t afford 
to lose a customer. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! I hardly know what 
to do. I suppose, sir—I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t stand as 
guarantor? He gave me to 
understand you were sailing 
with him.’ 

“* You mean stump up if he 
doesn’t pay his instalments?’ 

“* Well, sir, I hardly wish to 
put it so drastically, quite so 
drastically as that—he was in 
a great hurry and rather rushed 
me—I thought, perhaps, as one 
of my oldest clients, you could 
see your way——’ 

“*T won’t commit myself to 
anything,’ I returned guardedly. 
‘But you’ve always the option 
of putting a writ on the ship 
if he doesn’t pay. For the rest, 
you'll have to judge your man.’ 

“His face fell, then bright- 
ened. ‘Oh dear, oh dear! 
Still, I can put a writ on her, 
and that’s a fact. I think I’ll 
risk it and run up a set for 
demonstration. Porthaon’s only 
ten miles away.’ 

“*In that case you might 
Tun me up, too. I’m joining 
this afternoon.’ 

“He beamed. ‘Is that so ? 
Well, well. Certainly I’ll take 
the risk. Will after lunch do, 
sir? A pleasure, a pleasure, 
T assure you.’ 
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“*Don’t take anything for 
granted in these days. He 
might prove a slippery cus- 
tomer,’ I called at his retreat- 
ing figure. 

“A podgy hand waved the 
words away. ‘ That'll be quite 
all right, quite all right, sir,’ 
he returned airily. 

“T was not too sure—not 
too sure by a long chalk of 
myself or anything else; but 
he would be able to sum up 
his man before selling and 
come to a decision. After all, 
it was none of my business. 
Nothing worth while can ever 
be achieved without an element 
of risk. 

“Certainly from afar she 
seemed a fine ship. She had 
a proud sweeping sheer, a clean 
run and a harmony of form and 
line that gave an impression 
of sturdy seaworthiness. Bnt 
aS we approached, my eyes 
travelling from her sooted pitch- 
pine masts and spars to the 
litter and clutter on her decks, 
I knew she was in bondage. 

“We jolted over a steep and 
tortuous road leading to the 
quay. There she lay with 
filled holds, her grey hull rimed, 
streaked with rust, with red 
lead stains, eroding scars ; with 
splashes of white that rose to 
the bulwarks, spread in a thick 
film over hatches, skylights, 
companions and decks, clung 
to the rigging and lay coagu- 
lated in the scuppers. 

“Ts that thing the ship?’ 
my companion asked, a note of 
incredulity in his voice. 

*** That’s the Martha,’ I said 
with forced cheerfulness. 
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“His eyes bulged; a low 
whistle escaped his lips. ‘ She’s 
steel. No wonder you told me 
not to take anything for 
granted,’ he muttered, and be- 
came very glum. 

“*Of course she’s steel. 
What difference does it make ? ’ 
T asked. 

“*QOh dear! oh dear! An- 
other sale lost, and that’s a 
fact,’ he sighed, bringing the 
car to a standstill on the quay. 
‘Too much inductance for a 
portable. At least I’m afraid 
so. I should have asked him 
when he came into the shop.’ 

“In that case you’d better 
put your loss of time down to 
me.’ 

“* Bring the set aboard,’ a 
voice interrupted, and I saw 
Robertson, cap set at a still 
jauntier tilt, surveying us from 
the companion. 

“* Coming, sir, coming right 
away, My companion an- 
nounced briskly, his dejection 
vanishing like a summer’s 
cloud. 

“We reached the deck. A 
quick glance aloft discouraged ; 
another along the deserted line 
of the hull dismayed. Her 
worn and chafed rigging hung 
slack ; sails, loosely folded, lay 
torn and patched; blackened 
spars held long fissures; and 
rust dominated the disorder 
and neglect. 

“ A harsh ring in Robertson’s 
voice made me turn. He was 
ordering the unfortunate man- 
ager, who staggered gamely 
under his heavy load, to ‘ take 
it below and play lively’; 
and I saw again, with rising 
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amazement, those fingers Open- 
ing and closing in an eager 
flutter. I decided for a mp. 
ment to abandon all thought 
of sailing in this—this travesty 
of a ship. Then overpowering 
curiosity gripped me. I knew 
well enough I could no mor 
stop joining than I could haye 
stopped breathing.” 

“Just like you,” 
murmured. 

“Have it your own way,” 
he laughed. “‘ For that matter 
Robertson seemed to be having 
things all his own way. I did 
not follow them below, but 
stood near the companion, fas- 
cinated by the deplorable con- 
dition of the ship. Suddenly 
the murmur of voices ceased, 
was followed by sounds of 
a scrimmage. I jumped to 
the cracked cabin skylight, 
but a thick layer of dit 
hid everything from _ view. 
Then Robertson’s voice rose 
truculent. ‘You can’t hun- 
bug me, you hear? Youre 
all the same. A lot of rogues 
and swindlers. Clear out of 
my sight. Clear out of my 
ship. Clear out—I say—before 
I chuck you out.’ The ladder 
rattled. The manager, exhibit- 
ing an amazing agility, shot 
from the companion, eyes dis- 
tended. ‘Mad!’ he gasped. 
‘Mad as a hatter, and that’s 
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a fact. I’m off, sir. Better 
come along, too. The fellow’ 
dangerous.’ 


“** Where’s the receiver?’ I 
exclaimed. 

“*QOh, my goodness!’ he 
cried, ‘ it’s below.’ 
“TI tried the skylight. It 
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held against a first pull, but 
gave to the second one. I 
shall never forget the sight 
that greeted me. Robertson 
stood bent over the set in the 
attitude of a miser gloating 
over hoarded treasure, his face 
as rigid as a mask. Astonish- 
ment paralysed me, then the 
suspicion of movement, a slight 
tremor, broke his immobility. 
He looked up vacantly. ‘ Like 
a cage,’ he muttered. 

“* Well, hand up the cage,’ 
I suggested. ‘It’s wanted on 
deck.’ 

“He touched his forehead. 
‘I’m afraid I frightened that 
chap,’ he said in more normal 
tones. ‘The truth is, I’m wor- 
ried.’ He lifted the receiver 
and I grasped the handle. 


‘Please square up with him,’ 
he continued, and strode from 
the saloon without another 
word. 

“IT handed it over to the 
manager, who had regained 
the security of the quay. ‘ The 
brute frightened me out of 
my wits,’ he exclaimed. ‘No 
good can come to you aboard 
her—and that’s a fact.’ He 
glanced uneasily at the com- 
panion. ‘ Better come along, 
sir,’ he urged. ‘ You’re only 
walking into a lion’s den. The 
blackguard ought to be under 
lock and key. Far better to 
leave him to his own devices.’ 

“*Not for the world,’ I 
returned. 

“The look he gave me was 
more eloquent than words. 


II. 


“TI saw him safely away, 
and wondered whether rumours 
of my incipient insanity would 
reach the colonel. Robertson 
was again on deck when I re- 
turned, and at once started the 
ball rolling. He had the tem- 
erity—confound him !—to ask 
whether I had given ‘ due con- 
sideration ’ to his project. 

“* After your display just 
now?’ I questioned, almost 
bewildered. 

“* You'll find it well worth 
your while,’ he went on in a 
stony voice, disregarding my 
comment. 

“* Nothing on earth,’ I said 
firmly, ‘ will induce me to take 
a Share in the ship, if that’s 
your intention.’ 


“He stopped short in his 
stride as if struck a heavy 
blow. ‘You mean it?’ he 
muttered, hands clenched. 

“* Certainly I do,’ I inti- 
mated with all the finality I 
could muster. 

“He started pacing up and 
down the deck with rapid 
strides. ‘Ah—but you'll 
change your mind later on,’ 
he pursued, attempting a bluff 
heartiness that rang utterly 
false. ‘ Anyway, I'll sign you 
on before the shipping-master 
in half an hour.’ 

“‘In the interval I took a 
short stroll in the village, more 
to attempt some analysis of 
his strange behaviour than to 
indulge in exercise; but he 
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completely baffled me, though 
it was obvious he wanted cash 
badly to install that blessed 
engine or to refit the ship; 
and it seemed as if the thought 
of those fabulous profits had 
temporarily unhinged his brain. 
On my return I found him still 
pacing up and down, the ship’s 
log-book under his arm. He 
appeared greatly perturbed. 

***Come on,’ he said abruptly, 
‘you’ve been over an hour. 
The office has just closed, and 
we’ll have to go to the shipping- 
master’s residence; he may 
make an exception to the 
rule.’ 

** How it all happened I don’t 
for the life of me know. I 
remember apologising, hurrying 
off with him and entering the 
sitting-room of a small house 
where a sallow-looking official 
asked me some questions, which 
I answered in the affirmative. 
Most probably I was still en- 
grossed in the attempt to 
fathom MKobertson’s person- 
ality, because I took no active 
interest in the formalities until 
the official said curtly, ‘Sign 
here.’ 

“T signed right enough with- 
out more ado. He picked up 
the paper-covered log-book, 
cleared his throat and read— 

“*Du Bois—mate of the 
sailing vessel Martha. Wages 
one shilling a month.’ 

“TI beg your pardon?’ I 
cried, astonished. 

“«* Hard of hearing ? ’ he de- 
manded harshly. ‘ You’re 


signed on as mate of the 
Martha at one shilling a month.’ 
**No fear!’ I repudiated. 
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‘I arranged to sign on ag 
assistant steward.’ 

““*T presume you’re Tespon- 
sible for your actions, mister ¢’ 
he questioned with a frigid 
stare. 

“Yes, but not for his,’ ] 
flung back, pointing to Robert- 
son. ‘Sign me off, please,’ 

“The official looked at me 
with the utmost contempt. 
‘Do you think I’m here,’ he 
continued in menacing tones, 
‘to inquire into your motives 
for signing on? I’m not, mister, 
That’s an end to the matter,’ 

“*We sail first thing to- 
morrow, mister mate,’ Robert- 
son broke in coldly. He turned 
to the official. ‘If I’m not 
trespassing too much on your 
time, perhaps you’d inform the 
mate of the various penalties 
he can incur under the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act.’ 

“For a moment I saw red. 
His infernal impudence! Then 
the absurdity of the situation 
struck me. Here was I signed 
on as mate of a derelict schooner 
through sheer lack of perspi- 
cacity. It was ludicrous; but 
they might have granted me 
at least a few moments to 
enjoy the situation. Not on 
your life! I was immediately 
confronted with a formidable 
array of punishments and pen- 
alties that ruled my future. 
It appeared I was liable to 
fines innumerable for various 
misdemeanours and—far worse 
—to imprisonment as a deserter 
if I failed to join. ‘ You've 
signed on for six months 
foreign; don’t forget it,’ he 
barked. 
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“Six months? I was stag- 
gered. 

“* You can sign off by giving 
twenty-four hours’ notice in a 
British port,’ he concluded— 
‘no more, no less. In foreign 
waters all decisions relevant 
to signing off rest with the 
British Consul. Sometimes he 
exercises his authority ; usually 
he doesn’t. Deserters abroad 
are dealt with rigorously, mis- 
ter, by the police of the country 
before deportation. Don’t at- 
tempt any tricks in Spain. I 
could tell you a thing or two 
about their methods. Like 
me to, eh ?’ 

“*T give you twenty-four 
hours’ notice at this moment 
for signing off,’ I replied. 

“*QOh, no; you don’t,’ he 
snarled. ‘My office opens at 
nine o’clock to-morrow. Give 
your notice in then. I’m only 
obliging your captain by sign- 
ing you on out of hours.’ 

“*You’ve committed your- 
self now,’ I said. ‘If you sign 
me on out of hours it stands to 
reason you must accept my 
notice for signing off.’ 

“A smile crossed his face. 
He handed the log-book to 
Robertson. ‘ Young man, you 
forget yourself. I’m entitled 
to use my discretion in the 
execution of my duties at any 
time. You come along to my 
office to-morrow morning. If 
the ship doesn’t sail within the 
period, you can sign off first 
thing next morning.’ 

“*Very well,’ I said; ‘on 
my return I shall make a point 
of bringing your methods to 
the notice of your superiors.’ 
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“TI noticed—but perhaps it 
was my imagination—a swift 
glance between them. ‘ And 
make a damned fool of your- 
self,’ Robertson challenged. 

“Jove! I could have laid 
him out, and I almost let fly 
before finding my feet again, 
as it were. ‘Don’t think you 
can fool me indefinitely,’ I re- 
turned. ‘Directly we reach 
Bilbao I shall have no difficulty 
in convincing the Consul of 
one or two things. I’ve been 
signed on under false pretences, 
Robertson, and you know it.’ 

“ Again I noticed the sus- 
picion of a glance pass between 
them. I racked my brain for 
a clue, but without result. No 
matter. My job at the moment 
was aboard the ship. 

“Had I known anything 
about the Merchant Shipping 
Act, I could have stopped the 
ship sailing. I’ve a copy with 
me now which makes interest- 
ing reading in the light of 
events. 

“T flung out of the room and 
back to the ship. “Pon my 
soul, there was no luxury 
aboard and precious little sign 
of necessities. She was all 
grime, dirt and filth below, the 
quarters aft not fit for canine, 
let alone human, occupation. 
She reeked down there, and I 
shuddered to think of the con- 
ditions forward. A_ small 
triangular saloon, smaller than 
the cabin of a trawler, con- 
tained a dilapidated fireplace, 
a verdigrised hanging lamp 
caked in soot and a cracked 
deal table, flanked by a couple 
of soiled horsehair settees, above 
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which were lockers chock-a- 
block with junk. Opposite 
ran a dark dismal alleyway, 
the three openings—black holes 
of Calcutta—fitted each with 
a rough bunk and strewn with 
a litter of mildewed flags, 
clothes, newspapers and tar- 
paulins fit only for a rag-and- 
bone merchant’s cart. Two of 
the hovels were obviously in 
use, a couple of kit-bags sprawl- 
ing in one bunk like inane 
effigies, blankets and bedding 
that might have been rescued 
from a coal stack lying héaped 
in another. The third, unoccu- 
pied except for a pile of gar- 
bage in one corner, appeared as 
bare as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board ; but I held grave sus- 
picions the cracks and crevices 
harboured pulsing animalcular 
life, and I could see through 
gaps in the rotting cobwebbed 
panelling the dark stain of 
plating scored and flaked with 
rust. 

“Footsteps on the com- 
panion-ladder made me turn. 
Robertson stood at the end of 
the alleyway, staring at me 
with an ingratiating smile. 
‘Inspecting your quarters?’ 
he asked in friendly tones. 
‘I’m afraid they want clearing 
up; but we'll soon get them 
shipshape once at sea.’ 

““T was so angry that I took 
no notice of his words. Then, 
without warning, he stepped 
forward, placed a hand on my 
shoulder and became humble, 
almost servile. 

*“* Look here, old chap,’ he 
said, tears in his eyes, ‘ you 
think I’ve played you a low- 
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down trick; but you’ve freeg 
me from the deuce of a fix, 
Honour bright. To tell you 
the truth, I signed you on ag 
mate—what difference does it 
make to you? It’s all the 
same, mate or steward—be- 
cause I’m devilish short-handed. 
Wasn’t sure I’d pass for foreign 
waters without another deck- 
hand.’ 

“*You employ strange 
methods,’ I remarked coldly. 

“He was actually crying 
now, blubbing like a kid, stif- 
ling deep sobs. It was dis- 
tressing. 

“*Tf I can only get to 
Bilbao in time, I’ve a cargo 
there that will pay enough to 
let me refit the ship,’ he gulped. 
‘If you only knew the struggle 
I’ve had, you’d—you’d under- 
stand. I was—was desperate.’ 

“ Jove !—he knew how to 
act. I forgot his misdeeds and 
fell, like a soft-hearted nin- 
compoop, to the tale of hard- 
ship and adversity he narrated 
in disjointed sentences. The 
usual rubbish, sheer drivel, I 
realise well enough now; but 
at the time he made me feel 
humbled and abased and not 
a little exalted. I actually 
finished by assuring him of all 
the help within my power, 
though how I was fooled into 
such deplorable self-deception 
I can’t conceive. You would 
have mistaken us for very good 
friends by the time the sailing- 
master returned on board. 

“He was a _bandy-legged 
little chap—seventy and a bit 
—quite bald, and he had a 
nut-cracker face all creased 
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and wrinkled, bowed shoulders 
and bleary red-rimmed eyes. 
Robertson, all smiles, intro- 
duced us. 

“* Pleased to meet you,’ he 
piped in a quavering voice. 
‘We want a young fellah like 
you to pull and haul, to pull 
and haul. We'll make our 
fortunes in her yet—eh, Cap- 
tain Robertson ? ’ 

“* Aye; we'll make our for- 
tunes, Captain Bone, if we can 
only refit her thoroughly and 
take her out to Zanzibar.’ 

“The old fellow nodded his 
head with senile vigour. ‘ Quite 
right, Captain Robertson, quite 
right. I always said, always 
said I was wrong to retire. 
They fleeced me, the rogues, of 
every penny piece, sir. But 


we'll get it back. Old sailors 
never say die—eh, Captain 


Robertson ? No, no, no—never 
say die—no, no, no.’ He tot- 
tered away, muttering to him- 
self, his legs, thin like spindles, 
threatening to collapse at any 
moment. 

“* Wonderful old chap de- 
spite his age,’ Robertson re- 
marked with a vacant stare. 
‘A real blower and striker in 
a breeze of wind. Picked him 
up half-starving. He lost all 
his money in some ramp 
ashore.’ 

“T was beginning to wonder 
whether my declaration of help 
was not, by chance, enhancing 
the prospects of some other 
ramp; but the business of 
preparing the ship for sea — 
ho easy task—left little time 
for thought. 

“There were three hands 
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for’ard, all graded to a nicety. 
At the top of the scale appeared 
Jake, a tall thin ruffian who 
looked like a pensive scare- 
crow; next came Syd, six 
inches shorter, with sharp angu- 
lar features reflecting a rest- 
less cunning; then Yeng, the 
diminutive cook, his skin yellow 
like parchment, his face set in 
a bland suave smile that masked 
all expression. Six of us all 
told; for Sambo, a hulking 
nigger, seemed to possess a 
modicum of intelligence. 

“IT met him in the village 
inn that evening, where the 
barmaid, a buxom lass with 
a complexion unspoiled by cos- 
metics, took compassion on my 
destitution. While I sat, toy- 
ing with a glass of cider and 
watching some rustics absorbed 
in a game of skittles, she turned 
a length of ticking into a 
mattress cover for me, chatter- 
ing away with happy incon- 
sequence. ‘So you're sailing 
in that schooner, are you?’ 
she remarked. ‘I do think 
she looks a queer kind of ship, 
but we get some funny ones 
here.’. 

*** What yo’ mean, sailin’ in 
der ship ?’ a voice asked ; and 
I beheld a buck nigger rise 
from a dark corner, then start 
slouching towards me, hands in 
pockets. ‘Dat a damn fool 
thing to do,’ he continued, 
throwing out an arm to grip 
an invisible support, ‘ cause 
she ain’t no more dan a coffin.’ 

“<What makes you say 
that ? ’ I asked sharply. 

“His sombre eyes glittered, 
rolled alarmingly. ‘How yo’ 








mean? Dere ain’t much I 
don’t know.’ He paused, 
thumped his chest. ‘I come 
in der ship down der coast like, 
an’ I r’member prayin’ all der 
time to calm der wind and der 
sea. I r’member sayin’, “ Oh 
Lawd dat make der sea and 
der land jest bring dis sinner 
Sambo safe ’shore.” And der 
Lawd cottoned dat Sambo was 
sure *fraid ‘cause he jest an- 
swered dat prayer.’ 

*** Have you signed off ?’ I 
queried. 

“He stooped. I felt his hot 
breath on my cheek. ‘Der 
Lawd he say to me, “Sambo, 
dose dagos dey know all ’bout 
yo’; an’ not only dey know 
all ’bout yo’, but dat ship der 
devil, an’ der devil he after 
her on der next voyage. Yo’ 
jest go to der office an’ sign 
off.” Den anoder devil close 
dat office jest fore I got dere, 
and dished poor old Sambo.’ 

“*Don’t you have to give 
twenty-four hours’ notice ?’ I 
questioned. 

“*Ho! Dey say so, I 
b’lieve ; but dere’s plenty tricks 
if yo’ know der ropes.’ 

“* And knowing the ropes 
you didn’t bother to find the 
shipping-master here, and sign 
off after office hours ? ’ 

“*Dere ain’t no shippin’ 
office in dis place,’ he intimated 
with a hoarse chuckle. ‘I’m 


talkin’ of der port way back 
down der coast.’ 

“For a moment bewilder- 
ment struck me dumb, then I 
addressed the worthies playing 
skittles, determined to solve 
the matter. 


One, thumping 
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his stick on the floor, came to 
the rescue. ‘Us don’t take 


much notice of them ships an’ 
the likes,’ he said; ‘ but Jan 
an’ me was sittin’ an’ touchin’ 
our pipes this arternoon, an’ 
now I come to think on it, I 
do mind a-seein’ Jack Doyle 
along some gentleman or other, 
Jack, he do sometime sign on 
an’ sign off, though ’tis rare, 
mister, this being a tidy small 
place. An’ I’ve ’eard say ’e 
do make a proper passel 0’ noise 
if a-troubled arter work time.’ 

“I thanked him, smiling at 
the suspicion imagination had 
suggested. 

“<-Tis a gladness, mister; 
I see you’m a stranger.’ 

“Time was on the move, I 
rose, paid for my drink and 
made for the door. 

““*'Where yo’ goin’?’ the 
nigger asked ominously. 

“*To find some straw,’ I 
returned. 

““*Is dat so? Den yo’ can 
save yourself der trouble by 
takin’ Sambo’s mattress.’ 

“*Many thanks,’ I said; 
‘but I expect you'll be aboard 
before we sail.’ 

“The whites of his eyes 
rolled grotesquely. ‘ Say, 
missy,’ he rumbled, ‘fill up 
dis glass. Sambo drink to a 
moke bigger dan any donkey’s 
breakfast.’ 

“For sixpence an accommo- 
dating farmer sold me enough 
straw to fill the ticking, and 
after making a few more pur- 
chases, including a tin of insect 
powder, I returned to the ship. 
Dusk had already fallen. I 
climbed the bulwarks and 
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dropped on deck. From the 


cabin aft rose Rip Van Winkle’s Never say die. 
never say die.’ 


tremulous voice. ‘ He, he, he! 
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Quite right, Captain Robertson. 
No, no, no— 


I. 


“We warped clear at dawn. 
Sambo was missing, but no- 
body seemed to care; and 
pon my word I must have been 
past caring about most things, 
too. No doubt a sleepless night 
had left its mark. Staring 
solemnly at blackened deck 
seams overhead, chasing by 
candle-light an army of in- 
sects and making ineffectual 
attempts to exterminate mar- 
auding rodents gifted with 
satanic cunning, demoralises. 
My companions, blessed with 
easy minds or tough skins, 
soon started breathing ster- 
torously, Bone’s high-pitched 
tremolo forming a halting motif 
to Robertson’s discordant bass. 

“We warped clear, crept 
past the deserted pier-head, 
kedging the old ship by sheer 
force of muscle for a clear half- 
mile, then anchored. A cloud 
of rust hovered round the bows 
like powdered ochre. ‘Oh dear! 
oh dear! she’s no feather, no 
feather,’ Bone wheezed, pant- 
ing alarmingly and collapsing 
on a hatch as if all his strength 
had ebbed, while Robertson, 
at the wheel, smiled sardonic- 
ally, asserting she’d sure be 
a8 handy as a trivet once the 
motor was fitted. 

“Tf the canvas spoke for 
anything, that motor had long 
been a necessity. 

“Before breakfast all of us, 


except Robertson and Yeng, 
had sewn a few thousand 
stitches into the various sails ; 
but their condition was so 
shocking that I really believe 
we did more harm than good. 
For minutes on end my needle, 
pursuing its appointed path, 
would pierce the flax without 
help from palm, with the 
flimsiest pretext at pressure— 
a task worthy of Penelope. 
‘I’ve known worse—yes, yes, 
yes ; I’ve known worse, young 
fellah,’ the old man admon- 
ished, crouching over his work 
like an industrious gnome ; and 
I could only reply that if the 
ship went to sea caparisoned 
with silk she held a better 
chance of survival. ‘No, no, 
no,’ he muttered, his bald pate 
shaking alarmingly. ‘ Captain 
Robertson knows a thing or 
two. He, he, he! he knows a 
thing or two.’ 

“Right enough. He did. 
And a good deal more into the 
bargain. For instance, he knew 
enough to take to his bunk 
and conceal his lamentable 
ignorance. 

“The three of us soon fin- 
ished our spartan meal. The 
meat was hard, the tea black 
as ink, the margarine rancid. 

“Why didn’t I clear out, 
youask? Heaven knows! My 
motives may not have been in 
the highest degree commend- 











able. Probably I lacked moral 
courage, having no desire to 
figure in a ludicrous scene 
ashore, for there was nothing 
to substantiate really except 
the ship’s hopeless unseawor- 
thiness and my own equally 
hopeless stupidity. 

Tt took half an hour to 
hoist the sails and longer still 
to weigh anchor, the capstan 
being an antediluvian con- 
traption worked like a double- 
barrelled pump. A back-break- 
ing job. Up and down, up 
and down, we thrust and 
pulled, each double stroke 
grinding in a solitary link. 
From time to time Robertson’s 
voice floated as from afar, ad- 
monishing, exhorting, inciting, 
reviling ; while Bone, skipping 
about like a distracted marion- 
ette, kept up a febrile and in- 
terminable patter. ‘Oh, boys— 
pull! Oh, boys—heave! One, 
two, three, up she comes ; 
three, four, five, down she 
goes ; five, six, seven—oh dear ! 
oh dear !—isn’t it ever coming 
up ?’ 

** What’s the matter with 
you? A crowd of coolies could 
make a better job of it,’ Rob- 
ertson bawled. 

“*Coming up, coming up, 
Captain Robertson,’ Bone 
squeaked in a frenzy. 

“*Pah! Tell ’im we ain’t 
bleedin’ cattle,’ Syd jerked ; 
and Jake, his face white with 
effort, grunted in approval. 

“Directly we broke out a 
general panic started. The 
ship’s head, paying off, steadied 
hard for the shore. The scene 
was worthy of low comedy. 
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Robertson shouted incompre. 
hensible orders ; Bone counter. 
manded them. We tore about 
the decks, hauling on sheets 
and braces one minute, letting 
everything fly the next; we 
Swung top-sail yards, reswung 
them, then forgot their exigt. 
ence. There was no method 
and no order. As soon ag we 
had scurried forward to range 
cable ready for anchoring again, 
we were ordered aft; and the 
old ship, displaying a scornful 
indifference, drifted steadfastly 
shorewards. 

“Bone first spotted the 
obvious cause of the trouble. 
“Let her be, let her be, sir!’ he 
piped in great agitation; 
*she’ll answer her helm ; she'll 
luff.’ 

“*Stand by to anchor!’ 
Robertson roared in rising 
panic. 

“*No, no, no! My good- 
ness! She'll never get away,’ 
Bone shrilled. 

** * Anchor, by 
anchor !’ 

“We pelted forward, and I 
had no time to hear their next 
remarks; but Yeng, stepping 
from the galley, smiled mys- 
teriously. ‘ Makee plentee noise 
now. Soon makee plentee more. 
Yeng he find it all vellee funny 
—chop, chop.’ 

“*Stand by that anchor,’ 
Robertson bawled once more; 
and I moved away to help 
range cable. 

“We escaped anchoring 
again, after all, for Bone took 
over the wheel and coaxed life 
and movement into the ship. 
Slowly, as though freeing her- 


God !— 
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self from an invisible grip, she 
gathered way, hauling up, point 
by point, steadying finally full 
and bye. I looked seawards. 
Dark banks of cloud brooded 
over the horizon. There was 
wind out there, more wind 
than we wanted, than we could 
deal with —trouble, anxiety, 
pedevilment, as likely as not. 
No matter! The last of the 
line classed 100 Al at Lloyd’s 
was standing steadily to sea, 
pound for Bilbao, with Ushant 
thirty-five leagues distant. I 
started whistling, disgracefully 
hilarious, Marryat’s song to the 
ladies of Spain. 

“Thirty - five leagues to 
Ushant. Not far in a good 
ship; but the Martha found 
it quite enough. Our naviga- 
tion equipment consisted of 
one chart, a broken parallel 
ruler, a pair of dividers so 
rusted as to be useless and a 
Bay of Biscay pilot long super- 
seded. The compass, like 
everything else, was taken on 
trust, nobody knowing the 
error. As soon as the ship 
had settled on a long tack 
seawards, halliards and sheets 
were coiled down, the anchor 
catted and the decks made 
a8 shipshape as possible, Cap- 
tain Bone superintending our 
labours. Despite his decrepi- 
tude he was a pertinacious old 
man, and his manner of glanc- 
ing aloft, the expression of 
annoyance wrinkling his face 
if a sail quivered or shook, 
the tremulous attempt to re- 
capture a stirring intonation 
when he reproved, ‘ Now, Cap- 
tain Robertson, keep her full, 


keep her full, sir,’ won¥my 
admiration. Then the effigy 
aft would return to life, and 
move the wheel a few spokes, 
before absconding again to his 
thoughts. 

“Yes; I’m glad I was not 
in his shoes. They must have 
pinched him pretty badly at 
times; but his mind, armour- 
plated, possessed a depth of 
cunning impossible to fathom. 
He remained at the wheel for 
two hours, then retired below 
—and that was the last seen of 
him for the day. 

“ We cleared the coast before 
dark, and had plenty of sea- 
room for emergency ; but the 
thickening murk streaming 
overhead, the chromatic glare 
of the fading light, the dulled 
and lustreless heave of white- 
ridged waters became discour- 
aging, though the old ship, 
lumbering along to the rising 
breeze, still made easy weather. 
At times, increasing her angle 
of heel in passing squalls, seup- 
pers swirling to a white flurry 
of foam, she rode sluggish, 
heavy, attempting to run off 
by the lee. 

“TI was kept far too busy to 
give anything much thought, 
let alone reflection, with a 
skeleton complement of four 
hands all told to handle her; 
for Robertson, besides taking 
to his bunk, had succumbed to 
sea-sickness, judging from the 
devastating succession of moans 
and groans that could be heard 
from the bottom of the com- 
panion-ladder. 

“‘T kept the first watch with 
Jake. Before midnight it was 
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blowing hard; but the wind 
had veered a couple of points, 
and we were shaping well clear 
of Ushant. A good omen, I 
thought, till the gradual change 
in the motion of the ship 
became disconcerting. She was 
thudding and pounding into 
the rising sea, wallowing ex- 
travagantly in the troughs, 
then escaping in a slow pon- 
derous heave, in leaden lurches, 
as though badly trimmed. Each 
time her stern fell the loose 
steering chains clanked dis- 
mally. 

“I became uneasy. Don’t 
think I had any love for the 
ship. Far from it. But an 
innate sense of fidelity, the 
unwritten bond of tradition— 
call it what you will—stirred 
within. I tumbled below to 
inform Robertson. He lay 


supine with glazed fixed eyes 
and sickly yellow features. No 


wonder he was ill. The sur- 
rounding dirt and filth, the 
forlorn desolation of rotting 
woodwork and rusted plating, 
the thick tainted air, clinging 
fetid and nauseous, would turn 
any man’s stomach. ‘ Blowing 
fresh enough to hand the upper 
canvas,’ I reported, and re- 
ceived in answer a prolonged 
moan. I repeated the words 
to no effect. I approached the 
creature and shook him. He 
quivered like a jelly-fish: I 
could have punched his flaccid 
body. Then I swore. I swore 
softly, loudly, judiciously, in- 
judiciously. I swore in the end 
like an infuriated bargee. I 
like to remember that episode. 
It was the one chance I had of 
relieving my feelings.” 
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He broke off abruptly, tum. 
ing towards the door. The hall 
porter entered and handed him 
a telegram. We watched him 
open it, then chuckle. “No 
answer, Steel,” he said, crushi 
the paper into a ball and throy. 
ing it into the wastepaper. 
basket. 

“Starting another  egea- 
pade?” Benson encouraged 
with a sly smile. 

“Yes; if you will. At the 
cost of a tenner. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say 
I’m concluding the present one, 
Anyway, I left him lying there 
and returned on deck. ‘Is 
the owner always below at 
sea ?’ I asked Jake. 

“* Ah’m thinkin’ he’s be- 
coming quite a stranger to 
me,’ he intimated, expectorat- 
ing with slow precision. 

“The effect was so comical 
that I burst out laughing. 
‘Ah’ve said nowt agin him,’ 
he reproved solemnly, before 
returning to his stronghold of 
silence. 

“When Bone came up to 
stand the middle watch, I sug- 
gested we should snug down. 
His indignation knew no bounds 
and he fairly bristled with 
rage. ‘No, no, no,’ he rated. 
“My goodness! You young 
fellahs give me the jim-jams. 
She’ll drag what she won't 
carry. Yes, she will; certainly 
she will. Drag it, young fellah. 
You’ve got to drive ’em, I 
say—drive and drag, drive and 
drag.’ 

“** Don’t drive her under,’ I 
struck in. 

“*He, he, he!’ he 
wheezed ; ‘she’s as slippery 28 
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g little fish, slippery as a little 
oe ’Pon my word, I admired 
the old chap’s tenacity and 
steadfastness of purpose; but 
he was skating on pretty thin 
ice. Perhaps he had van- 
quished the lapse of time and 
was living in the past. With 
each lurch of the ship his frail 
pody swayed precariously, yet 
he managed to find a secure 
position by embracing the bin- 
nacle with one arm, steadying 
himself with the other against 
the cabin skylight and some- 
how insinuating his body be- 
tween the two so that it be- 
came tightly wedged : his face 
held a wild intensity of ex- 
pression that alarmed and in- 
spired. 

“Wind and sea were still 
increasing; I expected the 


sails to start blowing away at 


any moment. From time to 
time a ranging comber uprose 
high on the bow to explode 
against the steel plating with 
a resounding impact ; cascades 
of foam poured across the fore- 
deck. 

“TI went below to try and 
snatch some sleep. The place 
was a quagmire. My mattress, 
soaked by water trickling 
through the deck seams, had 
turned to a shapeless con- 
glomeration, a revolting, reek- 
ing, sodden mess. Then sounds 
as of approaching dissolution, 
emanating from Robertson, 
completed discomfiture, and 
forced me to beat a hasty 
retreat on deck. ‘ Turning you 
up, eh, young fellah?’ Bone 
piped. ‘Well I never, well I 
never! You stay with me. 
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T’ll show you how to drive and 
drag, drive and drag.’ 

“We drove and dragged, 
right enough. Two hours later, 
just before dawn, the upper 
topsail blew out of its bolt 
ropes, vanishing like a puff 
of smoke. Shortly afterwards 
the lower topsail, attempting 
to emulate its sister sail, de- 
veloped a jagged rent that 
spread from foot to head. 
Then in a heavy squall the 
flying jib sheets carried away, 
and the sail, jerking and 
wrenching at the foremast, 
crackling and volleying in great 
bursts of sound, flayed to 
ribbons before we could start 
the halliards. 

** All at once the night turned 
solid ; darkness in full flood ; 
the plaint in the rigging rose 
to a tormenting shriek. I had 
just time to throw the flying 
jib halliards on a belaying pin, 
scramble up to windward, and 
catch a fleeting glimpse of the 
sea turned to a boiling hissing 
wilderness, with somewhere far 
ahead a sudden flash of light 
like the flicker of a signal 
beacon, before the ship reeled 
to the blow. Over she went to 
the lines of her scuppers, to 
the planks of her decks, to 
the sides of her hatches. There 
was nothing to be seen but a 
seething mass of water, noth- 
ing to be heard but the tumult 
of the wind. Then a horrible 
rending, an appalling clamour, 
rose from aloft. Something 
near me parted with a crack 
like a pistol shot. I ducked 
pretty quick, you bet, expect- 
ing to see the foremast go. 
Instead the wind dropped right 











away, the ship jerked to an 
even keel and the heavens 
opened. 

“In the twinkling of an eye 
I was soaked to the skin. Rain 
poured solidly, descending in 
sheets, in floods, in torrents, 
with a noise like distant drum 
fire. I gasped, spluttered, was 
half-choked, blinded, and as 
suddenly the flood-gates ceased. 

“Tran aft. Somewhere near 
the wheel a voice was shouting 
hysterically. A second later 
I collided violently with a body 
that was straightening into an 
upright posture. It was Robert- 
son. He ejaculated, ‘My God ! 
My God! I thought she was 
turning turtle,’ and held tight 
to the companion. 

“ * He, he, he!’ came Bone’s 
shrill ululation. ‘I’ll show you 
how to drive and drag. He, 
he, he! I'll teach you how to 
sail, how to sail, how to sail.’ 

“IT jumped over and shook 
him. His head lolled, his eyes 
protruded with rigid fixity, his 
lips, all awry, dribbled. ‘ He, 
he, he!’ he started again, but 
I clapped a hand over his 
mouth and he became quite 
passive. One glance was 
enough. The sudden shock 
had apparently turned the old 
chap’s brain. He was off his 
rocker—hopelessly and com- 
pletely mad. 

“Then Robertson came to 
life, fright, I suspect, having 
cured his sea-sickness. ‘Who’s 
responsible for letting the ship 
get caught ? ’ he blustered. 

*“*'Who’s responsible for 
bringing her to sea in this 
condition is more to the point,’ 
I flung back. 
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“« * Have a care,’ he jerked, 

““Tll take precious good 
care of myself, and of you, too, 
later on,’ I contended. 

** * No you won’t,’ he snarled, 
‘Your business as mate is to 
get the canvas off her and 
start repairs. Ill look after 
Captain Bone.’ 

** He took the old fellow by 
the arm and bundled him 
below. I turned to walk for- 
ward. Jake, Syd and Yeng 
stood by the galley, whispering, 
casting furtive glances aloft, 
Noticing my approach, they 
dispersed. ‘Come on,’ I called 
sharply. ‘Get the repair can- 
vas on deck. We must do the 
best we can by her.’ 

“Oh, she was a _ wreck! 
That line squall had nearly 
stripped her. The lower top- 
sail had gone, the foresail was 
split from leech to luff, inner 
and outer jibs were in ribbons; 
only the mainsail, mizzen and 
staysail remained intact, a jury 
rig that demanded half a gale 
of wind to produce any real 
effect. Though there was no 
danger, I concluded we should 
make the nearest port. The 
flicker of light I had seen was 
Ushant. Brest lay round the 
corner. Once there, I had every 
intention of leaving—desertion 
or not. And I thanked my 
lucky stars my passport was 
aboard. The wind, after that 
devastating capful, had dropped 
to a light westerly air; the 
sea eased rapidly to an oily 
swell. 

‘“* However, our troubles had 
not finished by a long chalk. 
Two mainmast shroud lan- 
yards, a foretopmast back- 
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stay and several sheets had 
parted, and the rigging all 
round sagged and drooped. 
There was twenty-four hours’ 
work ahead before the ship 
regained any semblance of sea- 
worthiness. To make matters 
worse a heavy fog crept up, 
expunging the first fleeting at- 
tempt at day. 

“JT don’t quite know when 
I actually realised something 
was amiss. I remember plying 
needle with great industry in 
company with Jake, who spoke 
not one word. He seemed to 
take the condition of the ship 
for granted, and I had sent 
Syd into the bows with the 
foghorn, though its feeble croak, 
more like a dying gasp than a 
warning, served no purpose 
except to uphold the letter of 
the law. We had been making, 
I suppose, about a knot for 
the last two hours, ghosting 
imperceptibly ; and Iremember 
thinking it was time I stretched 
my legs and went aft to visit 
Captain Bone. Certainly I 
had concentrated on the re- 
pairs, for I perceived with sur- 
prise a weak infiltration of light 
penetrate the surrounding 
gloom and spread in steady flood 
like spilled quicksilver. For 
a few minutes I watched the 
play of light and shadow, the 
retreating convolutions of dis- 
solving eddies. Then I rose. 
Immediately I noticed a differ- 
ence in the ship’s motion, 
though I had wondered more 
than once at her increasing 
sluggishness. At the same mo- 
ment I heard in quick succes- 
sion the faint wail of a syren 
Somewhere on the starboard 
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bow, and an equally faint 
metallic noise from aft. Queer. 
Was it a trick of echo? ‘ Keep 
the foghorn going,’ I sang out, 
and hurried aft to report. 

“* Before descending the com- 
panion-ladder, I stood listening. 
I heard Robertson’s voice; I 
heard Bone’s. What on earth ? 
What the devil——? Sud- 
denly I heard something which 
made my hair stand on end. 
For a second I stood trans- 
fixed, then I leaped, landed on 
my feet with a great clatter 
and was at the end of the 
alleyway in a couple of shakes, 
just in time to see them 
straighten, just in time to see 
Robertson kick some tools un- 
der his bunk. 

“* He strode forward, his face 
distorted. ‘Spying, eh ?’ 

“*Not at all,’ I said. ‘I 
came to report a steamer’s 
syren.’ 

“*«Funny way of coming 
down,’ he scowled. 

““* She’s pretty close,’ I re- 
torted. 

“* You're sailing devilish 
close,’ he continued ominously. 

*“* Really ?’ I queried, at- 
tempting to appear normal, 
though my heart was thumping 
like a sledge-hammer. 

“A silence fell. Our eyes 
met, held, then Robertson’s 
wavered ; but his fingers were 
opening and closing like talons. 
Somewhere underfoot water 
seemed to gurgle and splash. 
‘I know perfectly well what 
you blackguards are up to,’ I 
began, pointing to the floor- 
boards. 

“*He knows a sight too 
much, a sight too much,’ Bone 
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piped. ‘He thought I was 
mad. He, he, he! — thought 
I was mad—he, he, he!’ 

“*Shut up,’ Robertson 
growled. ‘ He’ll know a sight 
more unless I’m mistaken.’ 

“ The next thing I remember 
was a galaxy of stars dancing 
before my eyes. The blighter 
had laid me out with a good 
right to the jaw! I must have 
lain like a log some little time, 
for when I opened my eyes 
there was no sign of them. 

“T sat up, trying to collect 
my senses; but the whole 
place whirled like mad. Then 
footsteps on the companion- 
ladder made me _ desperate. 
Clutching a bulkhead for sup- 
port, I succeeded in gaining 
my feet. ‘He’s dangerous,’ 
came Robertson’s voice; ‘the 
squall must have affected his 
brain.’ 

“* All right, all right; Till 
look out,’ a sharp voice re- 
turned. ‘If he doesn’t come 
quietly we'll soon make him.’ 

“A hard-faced burly man 
appeared, followed by Robert- 
son and Bone. He shot out 
gruffily, ‘Stowed away—have 
you? Well, up you go and no 
nonsense.’ 

“ Astounded, I could only 
stammer, ‘ I beg your pardon ? ’ 

“*Come on now. I don’t 
want to use force. It’s no use 
pretending you don’t know 
the penalties of stowing away. 
Your captain’s handed me the 
passport he found on you, and 
your name’s not on the articles. 
I’m the mate of the steamship 
Hildebrand, bound for London. 
We were signalled. Asa favour 
we're shipping you back.’ 
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“My brain reeled. For g 
moment I thought this wag 
bad nightmare, then I began 
to realise. The fog must haye 
lifted at a propitious moment; 
the steamer was the one I had 
heard on the starboard boy. 


The very fact of signalling her 
sealed their guilt. 


“*'Wake up! What’s your 
name ? ’ he barked. 
“Du Bois. I tell you I’ve 


been signed on as mate,’ | 
managed to stammer. 

“* Ho! Sounds like French. 
No wonder you're barmy. 
There’s no such name on the 
ship’s articles, but it tallies 
with the name on your pass- 
port. What d’ye say to that?’ 

““* Show me the articles,’ I 
replied more steadily, the ver- 
tigo easing. 

“* Better humour him ; yes, 
yes, yes—better humour him,’ 
Bone chirped, standing well 
clear. 

“*Shut up,’ Robertson ad- 
monished ; but I found myself, 
all the same, staring at the 
form I had signed.. 

“‘ By heavens ! My name was 
not there. ‘Faked!’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“ A harsh laugh greeted this. 
‘You’re the fake, mister, and 
well you know it.’ 

“The dice were heavily 
loaded ; but I made another 
effort. ‘Can one be signed on 
by a shipping-master out of 
office hours?’ I asked, and 
saw Robertson start. 

*** No, mister. What's that 
to do with it? Come along 
now. No more nonsense.’ 

*** Just a moment,’ I said. 
‘I was signed on one evening 
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in a private house. I came 
straight aboard. Half an hour 
or so ago, I caught these two 
men attempting to tamper with 
the ship. You’ve seen her 
condition on deck and aloft. 
They’re after the insurance, and 
the scoundrel who tricked me 
ashore is a confederate. A 
dear case of barratry. Look 
under that bunk. You'll see 
their tools. Look in my cabin 
next door. You'll see my suit- 
case. Finally, do I look like 
a stowaway? I'll stand or 
fall by it.’ 

“Something in my words 
made him hesitate. Then Rob- 
ertson’s voice shattered my 
hopes. ‘That proves he’s in- 
sane,’ he remarked with dia- 
bolical equanimity. ‘Do as he 
suggests by all means.’ 

“Of course there was noth- 
ing. Those two had left no 
stone unturned. The tools and 
my suitcase had vanished over- 
board, as likely as not. I had 
no option but to submit. 

“I was rowed to the steamer 
and locked in a small cabin 
aft, despite my demands to 
see the skipper. Jove! it was 
ignominious; but I had the 
consolation of knowing my 
sudden appearance below had 
saved the old ship for the time 
being. They would hardly dare 
make another attempt for some 
weeks, though they knew well 
enough my version had no 
hope of credence in official 
quarters, if it ever got as far. 
Still, my unexpected discovery 
had obviously alarmed them, 
and the sooner I was off their 
hands the better. 

“We were quickly under 
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way. I caught, through an 
open porthole, a glimpse of 
the Martha before she slid 
from vision for the last time. 
Those two scallywags were quite 
distinct. Robertson lolled at 
the wheel; and by his side 
stood Bone, like a perky cock- 
sparrow, his head tilted up- 
wards in jaunty impudence. 

“TI took stock of my sur- 
roundings. The cabin, of the 
usual type, contained a single 
berth, a settee, a folding wash- 
basin with mirror above and 
a small chest of drawers. Un- 
pretentious and spartan; but 
a palace after those hovels in 
the Martha. Unfortunately my 
position gave small cause for 
elation, and I could only hope 
the skipper had satisfied a 
wholesome appetite and was 
not a martyr to indigestion. 

“For a short while I was 
left to my own devices. There 
was nothing to be seen but 
the monotonous line of a grey 
horizon, nothing to be heard 
but a muffled pulsation. Then, 
searching the pockets of my 
coat, I made an encouraging 
discovery. Those two letters 
after my name on the slip of 
pasteboard I had chanced upon 
might prove open sesame, 
though heaven knows the risk 
if a diametrically opposite 
effect had to be faced; for 
some skippers bear us no love. 

“ Footsteps sounded outside. 
I glanced with simulated un- 
concern through the porthole 
as the door opened. ‘ Captain 
to see you,’ the mate’s gruff 
voice intoned. 

“TI turned and faced a tall 
thin man, wearing a heavy 








overcoat and thick woollen 
muffler ; his face seemed yellow, 
pasty, drained of colour. 

“*T’m afraid you’ve been 
put to a great deal of trouble,’ 
I began. 

** Certainly I shall be,’ he 
corrected austerely. 

“*Don’t take no notice of 
him, sir,’ the mate advised. 
‘He'll only start spinning you 
another cock-and-bull story. 
Queer in the topsides. Barmy. 
You’d think he was one of ’em 
naval toffs by his lingo.’ 

“* Quite right,’ I pursued, 
seizing the opening. 

“*Ho! Did you ever? A 
specimen of that scatter-brained 
tribe of mechanics. He’ll soon 
have the notion knocked out 
of his noddle the other side of 
London River.’ 

“The skipper, who had been 
_ eyeing me gloomily, silenced 
the mate with a _ gesture. 
‘You're not the usual type of 
stowaway, he remarked in- 
cisively. ‘And I’m not sure 
we're justified in shipping you 
back.’ 

“«<«o~Pwas a request for medi- 
cal assistance, sir,’ the mate 
interposed, a ridge of colour 
overspreading his cheeks. 

“* Exactly. I’m not criti- 
cising your action, Thomson ; 
rather my own obtuseness.’ He 
paused. ‘Is that story you 
told the mate true ?’ 

** Tt is,’ I affirmed. 

«Then I’ve no more to say 
at present. Send him for’ard, 
Thomson; he can earn his 
keep till we hand him over. 
Put him to chipping the fo’c’sle 
door.’ 
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“*There’s the Workmen's 
Compensation Act,’ I struck in, 
‘ Your owners might have some. 
thing to say if I met with ay 
accident.’ 

“*Eh?’ he exclaimed, and 
stared at me astonished. 

“*Ho! <A sea lawyer to 
boot, are ye ? ’ the mate roared, 
‘Leave him to me, sir. [7 
make him cry another tune; 
he’ll be a suckling babe afore 
I’ve finished with him.’ He 
caught the suspicion of a smile 
on my face and fairly bristled 
with ire; but I was beginning 
to see light, and pursued my 
tactics. 

“<The truth is, sir,’ I re- 
marked, ‘you must blame me 
for my obtuseness. If you care 
to look inside my passport 
you'll see my profession, and 
a card I’ve just found will 
settle the matter of my identity. 


They made a fatal mistake in 


giving your first officer my 
passport. I repeat I was signed 
on under false pretences, and, 
therefore, by the letter of the 
law I am a stowaway; but I 
foiled quite unknowingly an 
attempt at barratry. My late 
skipper was a specious rogue 
capable of deceiving anyone.’ 

“Don’t you let him deceive 
you, sir,’ the mate boomed. 
‘Loonies are as clever as cor- 
nered rats.’ 

“* Have it your own way, 
I said; ‘but this time look 
inside my passport. I seem 
to remember you were only 
shown the name on the out- 
side. Anyway, I shall be glad 
to have it back.’ 

“The mate grunted, felt in 
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his pocket; their eyes swept 
from the photograph to me 
and back to the photograph 

i Then I handed the 
skipper my visiting card. 
‘Here’s further proof,’ I con- 
tinued. 

“For a moment they both 
stared ; but the mate refused 
to be beaten. ‘Damme!’ he 
exploded, ‘I reckon if that’s 
the truth of the matter the red 
duster has the laugh of the 
white ensign.’ 

“A slow smile spread over 
the skipper’s face. ‘ And where, 
may I ask, does the blue 
ensign come in, Thomson ? ’ 

“* Red, white, or blue, it 
don’t make no difference. I 
reckon we’ve all made fools of 
ourselves—I the biggest, this 
gentleman the next, and you, 
sir—well, that touch of ‘flue 
that’s piping down exonerates 
you.’ 

“*There’s no question of 
exoneration,’ I pursued, ‘ be- 
cause Officially I don’t exist.’ 

“*Don’t exist?’ Thomson 
growled. ‘I reckon you do; 
here’s the feel of my hand to 
prove it.’ And the pressure 
he exerted made me wince. 

“Tt was simple enough to 
tell the whole story, but far 
less simple to land me. Fin- 
ally, I was smuggled ashore 
with the pilot, who happened 
to be a friend of the mate. 

“*Mind, no attempt to re- 
port this officially,’ the skipper 
warned ; ‘you’d get me into 
endless trouble.’ 

“* And get himself locked up 
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as a roving loony into the bar- 
gain,’ the mate chuckled. 
‘Next time you want a trip 
at sea come along 0’ us.’ 

“Will the ship by any 
chance be 100 Al ? ’ I riposted. 

“He shook his fist in my 
face. ‘Just you wait. Tl 
give you enough work to make 
you 100 Al for the rest of your 
natural.’ 

““* And the wages ? ’” 

““* Wages? Damme! What 
next ? . I reckon we'll give you 
the privilege of paying a shilling 
a day towards your grub.’ 

** Done,’ I said; ‘ but give 
me first a short spell to enjoy 
the blessings of the land.’ 

“*And the fruits of our 
labours, eh?’ the skipper 
laughed. ‘ We sail in a fort- 
night for Buenos Aires. Come 
and dine with me to-night and 
talk it over.’ 

“TI accepted the skipper’s 
invitation and took his advice 
—you bet, though it meant 
letting those two, and their 
confederate ashore, go scot-free. 
I wonder when they will make 
another attempt? I like to 
feel I succeeded all unknow- 
ingly in foiling one, whatever 
the cost in self-esteem. Per- 
haps they are now on tenter- 
hooks? If that’s the case, I 
consider my last tenner well 
spent in relieving the colonel 
of his treacherous telescope. 
That’s the price he has just 
wired. And a jolly fine bar- 
gain, too. Jove! for the next 
ten days I won’t call the 
Astronomer Royal my uncle!” 
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THE LOST CITY OF MY QUEST. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. H. FAWCETT, D.S.O. 
Founder's Medallist, Royal Geographical Society. 


When Colonel Fawcett set out in 1925 on the expedition into the unex. 
plored interior of Brazil from which he has failed to return, he hoped to find 
a large ruined city of the remote past. In this article, written not long before 
his departure, he describes the original discovery of that city, 


It is certain that amazing 
ruins of ancient cities—ruins 
incomparably older than those 
in Egypt—exist in the far 
interior of Matto Grosso, the 
vast and still largely unex- 
plored inland State of Brazil. 
And here, for the first time 
in print, so far as I am aware, 
is the arresting story of the 
discovery in the year 1753 of 
one, presumably the greatest, 
of these. It was a chance 
discovery, made by a Portu- 
guese expedition whose real 
business was treasure-seeking. 

A century and a half and 
more previously, exceptionally 
rich gold, silver and diamond 
mines had been found in the 
interior of Brazil by Melchior 
Dias Moreya, a half-Portuguese, 
half-Indian soldier of fortune, 
who figures in the history of 
early colonisation under the 
name of Moribeca. 

Enriched by his discoveries, 
Moribeca, about 1610, offered 
his silver mines to Don Pedro II. 
in exchange for the title of 
Marques das Minas, stating 
that they would yield more 
silver than there was iron at 
Bilboa. But he was made the 





victim of petty deceit by the 
authorities, and becoming aware 
of this, he declined to give any 
information. They imprisoned 
him for two years without 
result, when on payment of 
nine thousand crowns he was 
released. He died in 1622 
with his secret undisclosed. 
Blood and treasure were freely 
spent to discover the lost mines 
of Moribeca, until, as the his- 
torian says, a century and a 
half of failure dispelled the 
illusion of the existence of a 
new Potosi in Brazil. 

In the year 1743 a native 
of Minas Geraes, whose name 
has not been preserved with 
his record,’ was fired by the 
ambition to discover these 
mines. It was no small matter 
to penetrate the wilderness. 
It is not to-day. His party 
consisted of himself, five Portu- 
guese from Minas Geraes, some 
dozen negro slaves, and 4 
following of twenty to thirty 
Indians, small enough consider- 
ing the risks and in comparison 
with the expeditions known a8 
the Bandeirantes, which rarely 
numbered less than 300 well- 
armed men. Animals were 





1 Manuscript No. 512, Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
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difficult to take or preserve 
through trackless country, and 
to feed upon the forest for 
perhaps years was a precarious 
matter demanding the endur- 
ance of real men. There were 
hostile Indians to face, and 
the exigencies of a climate 
which varied from cold to 
extreme heat and from drought 
to a deluge. But the blood 
of the Portugues navigators 
ran in their veins, and neither 
wild beasts, venomous reptiles, 
disease, nor a paradise of the 
insect kingdom could deter 
these adventurers, bitten by 
the lure of the precious metals. 
Exactly where they went is 
conjectural, albeit it is known 
to two or three; roughly, it 
was to the north. 

Their absence grew into 
months, the months into years. 
In 1754 the remnant reappeared 
in the coastal region of the 
State of Bahia. This is their 
story : 

Reduced by ten years of 
wandering in the wilderness, 
often completely lost but al- 
ways enthusiastic in the search 
for gold, they were in 1753 
feeling their way eastward to- 
wards the Atlantic coast. They 
had not discovered the silver 
mines of Moribeca. Such a 
quest in those days would be 
like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. For there were no 
maps or any knowledge of the 
Interior, nor was there in the 
party anyone skilled in the art 
of navigation on land. They 
had lived as other forest 
pioneers lived, and must still 
live, upon fish, flesh and fowl 


secured mainly by the skill of 
an Indian following; some- 
times upon maize and bananas 
from the plantations of the 
indigenes. 

They had emerged from thick, 
dry and dense forest known as 
catinga on to grass pampas 
covered rather freely by short 
bush and with picturesque 
islands of palms and low trees, 
which gathered around the 
sources of a few streams. In 
front of them towered a lofty 
ridge whose jagged summit cut 
the sky in extravagant shapes. 
They were not ordinary moun- 
tains. In common with so 
much of the volcanic area of 
Brazil, they were extraordin- 
arily rich in crystals and in 
that slightly opaque and glassy 
quartz which is so abundantly 
enriched by crystals of mala- 
chite, tourmaline and aqua- 
marine. 

It was after rain, and the 
glow of the setting sun in the 
west lit up the wet surface of 
the rocks into sheets of flame. 
Stars of red and yellow shot 
from the face of a thousand 
large crystals. The rocks 
seemed ablaze. Streams leaped 
from rock to rock, and over 
the exquisite scene the low 
arch of a brilliant rainbow 
seemed to indicate within the 
treasure-house of an empire. 
Small wonder that the report 
smacks of extravagant descrip- 
tion. ‘‘ Could there be a better 
omen that we have found the 
lost mines of the great Mori- 
beca ? Vamos barracar.” The 
party camped in extraordinary 
excitement. 
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In the morning the jagged 
rocks and abrupt cliffs, a black 
and grey mass obscuring the 
rising sun, somewhat damped 
their enthusiasm. With no 
little dismay the adventurers 
found everywhere abrupt un- 
scaleable precipices. All day 
they followed the foot of the 
cliffs, struggling over boulders 
and examining crevices, step- 
ping warily, however, for the 
rattlers were numerous, and 
there was no remedy for 
the poison of the Brazilian 
species. The afternoon was 
well advanced when their leader 
called a halt. ‘‘ For,” said he, 
“we have marched three 
leagues to no consequence. It 
would be better to return to 
our old camp and seek a way 
northwards. What say you? ” 
The party agreed to camp and 
retrace their steps on the follow- 
ing day, casting glances of 
disappointment at the white 
rocks with their streaks of 
colour and glow of crystal. 
“ Logo! away with you, José 
and Manuel, and busca lenha— 
wood for the fire — pronto, 
amigos.” 

Manuel, half a mile away, 
gathering dry wood amongst 
the scrub, had almost secured 
an armful, when he espied the 
standing trunk of a small dead 
tree, the best of all for fires. 
He made his way towards it, 
and emerging from behind some 
bushes put to flight a stag, 
which disappeared round the 
corner of a cliff, its white tuft 
of a tail high in the air. ‘“‘A 
white deer,” he ejaculated, 
“que sorte!” He dropped his 
firewood, and running for his 
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gun was soon upon the trail 
of the animal. It had vanished, 
but in front of him was a cleft 
in the precipice, a path by 
which the summit could mw. 
doubtedly be reached. He for. 
got both deer and wood, 
“ Patréo! Patréo! 6 camino! 
6 camino !’’ The almost breath- 
less Manuel dashed into camp 
and broke the news. There 
was no further talk of return. 
Hump packs and up the moun- 
tain! ‘“‘ Adidnte, Manuel!” 

The crevice in the mountain 
widened somewhat inside. It 
was not a steep ascent and, 
marvel of marvels, it was surely 
artificial! True, the going was 
rough, but there were short 
stretches of what seemed like 
paving, and the loose stones 
which littered the ascent ap- 
peared to be worn smooth on 
one side. Even the sides of 
the crevice or gorge were sug- 
gestively artificial in places. 
The Indians were clearly fright- 
ened. Lumps of perfectly clear 
rock crystal, long hexagons of 
malachite and frothy masses 
of semi-transparent quartz, in 
which here and there were 
embedded green and blue cry- 
stals of aquamarine, delighted 
and amazed the rest of the 
party. 

The roughness of the path 
made the ascent none too easy, 
and it was after three hours 
that, leaving the gorge, the 
trail of stones wound up t0 
the summit of the ridge. But 
from there what an amazing 
view to repay the effort! To 
the north and north-east al 
unbroken forest extended al- 
most to the horizon, losing 
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itself in the faint bluish haze 
of distant hills. From north- 
west to south-east the moun- 
tains stretched as far as the 
eye could reach, the white 
quartz caps of the jagged peaks 
appearing like snow. In the 
immediate foreground lay ex- 
tensive plains brilliantly green, 
with patches here and there 
of silver water, changing to 
yellowish brown and dull 
greens a8 they drew near the 
foothills. 

On this was a sight that made 
the adventurers gasp and 
hastily draw back behind the 
crest-line. For, at a distance 
of some three or four miles, 
and so clear that buildings 
could be distinctly made out, 
was a huge city. From far 
below, where the rocky trail 
crossed the ridge and dipped 
down out of the range of 
vision, could be observed the 
narrow ribbon of loose stones 
winding over the plain and 
losing itself in the brown en- 
vironment of the walls. Noth- 
ing could have been more 
unexpected than this extraor- 
dinary sight. Was it some 
colony of the Portuguese ? 
Was it the hated Spaniard ? 
Was it some unknown wonder 
of the mysterious Orizes Pro- 
c4zes, remnant of the Tapuyas, 
who had shown such indis- 
putable signs of some civilised 
origin and had vanished into 
the west under the stern lash 
of the white invasion ? If not, 
what was it? One by one 
they crawled over the skyline 
and regathered on the trail 
against a background of rock 
and scrub. From here, when 
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they had gazed their fill, they 
descended cautiously to the 
plain, and leaving the trail, 
decided to camp in opportune 
bush near a tiny stream of 
clear water. Fires were avoided, 
and the party talked in whis- 
pers. The sun was well up, 
for it was scarcely past mid- 
day, and it was decided that 
two Portuguese and two negroes, 
all well armed, should recon- 
noitre as near the city as 
possible and discover what sort 
of people dwelt in this mysteri- 
ous place. 

Impatient with curiosity and 
fanciful with apprehension, the 
main party waited for their 
return under constant false 
alarms. For the forest in these 
solitudes is always full of voices, 
soft whisperings and cries of 
animals easily mistaken for 
cock-crowing or evidence of 
humanity by nervous folk. The 
scouts returned. They had 
not ventured too near the city, 
but from a distant point of 
vantage had observed neither 
inhabitant nor smoke. To the 
Indians it was just as mysteri- 
ous as to their more civilised 
companions. They had vague 
traditions and very definite 
superstitions regarding this part 
of the country which had kept 
it ‘ tabu,’ and they were fearful 
of they knew not what. One 
man was found, however, who 
volunteered to go alone and 
discover what there was. He 
started early next morning and 
returned about noon, obviously 
frightened, but asserting that 
there existed not a trace of 
living man. 

On the following morning 
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the whole party set off cau- 
tiously along the trail, an 
advance guard of four scouts 
preceding them by about half 
a mile. Drawing near the city 
the scouts rejoined the main 
body, corroborating the Indian’s 
account that there was no sign 
of human life. The whole 
party thereupon came into the 
open, and, disposed in strategic 
order, approached the walls. 
The trail led directly to an 
entrance through three lofty 
arches built of gigantic stones, 
the middle arch towering above 
the others. The stupendous 
masonry was black with age, 
and the grandeur of the archi- 
tecture tied every man’s tongue. 
No one could speak above a 
whisper, and orders were issued 
in a strangely unnatural voice. 
The overwhelming dignity of 
the design, the awesome silence 
and mystery of an old aban- 
doned city possessed them, 
rough men as they were. High 
above the crown of the central 
arch, and deeply engraved into 
the weathered stone, were char- 
acters of some sort. They 
knew enough to ‘realise that 
this was no familiar script. 
The arches were in a good 
state of preservation, but a 
few huge blocks had fallen 
from the summit, and portions 
had slipped somewhat out of 
plumb. Passing through the 
archway they found themselves 
in a wide street, littered with 
fallen masonry and broken 
pillars. They gazed in amaze- 
ment. There was not a sign 
of human occupation. It was 
all incredibly old, and yet in 
its age amazingly perfect. Here 
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were two - storied houses op 
either side, all built up of 
carefully squared blocks carveq 
in elaborate time-worn designs, 
In many cases roofs had fallen 
in, in others great stone slabs 
still covered the dark interiors, 
and he who had the temerity 
to enter the windowless cham- 
bers through the narrow door- 
ways and to raise his voice, fled 
at the echoes hurled at him 
by the vaulted ceilings and 
solid walls. Fallen stones and 
an accumulation of bat drop- 
pings covered any vestiges of 
human occupation, had there 
been such. Dumb with amaze- 
ment, the party, huddled to- 
gether like a flock of scared 
sheep, passed down the street 
into a vast square or plaza. 
Here they must have “ looked 
at each other with a wild 
surmise,” for in the centre of 
the plaza, dominating its sur- 
roundings in sublime majesty, 
was a gigantic black stone 
column set upon a plinth of 
the same rock, and upon it 
the statue of a man, one hand 
on his hip, the other arm ex- 
tended with the index finger 
pointing towards the north— 
magnificent in design, perfect 
in preservation. In each corner 
of the plaza had been great 
obelisks of black stone covered 
with carvings. Three of them 
had been broken off short, the 
upper parts lying on the ground 
prominent amidst the litter of 
stone. The whole of the right- 
hand side of the plaza was 
occupied by a building 80 
magnificent in its design as to 
have been obviously a palace, 
its square columns intact, but 
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walls and roof partly demol- 
ished. A vast entrance hall 
was approached by a broad 
flight of steps, much of which 
was displaced. The interior 
of this hall was rich in ex- 
quisite carving, and still showed 
signs of a brilliance of colouring 
comparable with some of the 
finest relics of Egypt. The 
interior exit from this hall 
was blocked by fallen masonry. 
The deep droppings of the bats 
during hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of years made the 
atmosphere acrid and unpleas- 
ant to breathe, and multitudes 
of tiny white parasites, known 
as guanacos, attacked the in- 
truder and poisoned any ex- 
posed flesh. The bats fluttered 
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in countless hordes around their 
disturbers, beating their faces 
with wings and creating such 
a deafening noise with their 
shrill notes as to make the 
explorers only too glad to get 
back to daylight. At the 
junction of the street with the 
plaza, above what appeared to 
be the principal entrance, was 
carved in semi-relief the figure 
of a youth in excellent preserva- 
tion. The figure was naked 
from the waist up, had shield 
in hand and a band across the 
shoulder. The face was clean- 
shaven and the head crowned 
with a wreath of laurel. Of 
the worn characters below the 
figure it was possible to make 
out the following :— 


KU gOIz— 


In the plaza opposite the palace 
was the ruin of another huge 
edifice, evidently a temple by 
its magnificent fagade and gen- 
eral appearance. It was en- 


tirely unroofed, but on the 
weather-worn walls were still to 
be traced figures and designs of 
animals and birds. Over the 
entrance were the characters :— 


S44 72 -QO 3 NLM -for 


Beyond the street and plaza 
the city seemed to be entirely 
in ruin, and much of it was 
buried. Gaping chasms in the 
ground, into whose fathomless 
depths a stone dropped with- 
out sound, left no doubt as to 
the agency of destruction. 
Around these dreadful gulfs 
great blocks of stone elabor- 
ately carved, slabs of rock, 
portions of stone and broken 
columns were piled in an awful 
confusion. The explorers could 


imagine something of the 
ghastly tragedy of this unknown 
cataclysm, whose resistless force 
had displaced and thrown down 
monolithic stones of fifty tons 
and upwards and destroyed in 
less perhaps than one fearful 
minute the civilisation of a 
thousand years. 

On the far side of the plaza 
the city was open to a river 
some thirty yards or so in 
width, flowing with easy cur- 
rent from the hills to the north- 
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west and disappearing south- 
eastward in a vista of soft 
green banks and a few occa- 
sional trees. Evidently there 
had been a highly decorative 
terrace to this river, but most 
of it had been swallowed up 
or lay beneath the waters. On 
the far side of the river were 
what must have once been 
fields of cultivation, covered 
now with coarse grass and a 
wealth of flowers. Here and 
there were shallow swamps 
where rice had continued to 
plant itself, and whose waters 
and environment were alive 
with waterfowl, so unfamiliar 
with man as to show no fear 
whatever. About a quarter 
of a mile outside the city and 
standing by itself was a palatial 
building with a front of 250 
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It was long before they 
could tear themselves away 
from these awesome ruins, for 
whose existence they could 
imagine no explanation. The 
grandeur and opulence of the 
place astounded them, but this 
feeling soon gave place to an 
intense lust for treasure, in- 
evitable amongst ignorant men. 
If they could have filled their 
pockets with gold, they would 
willingly have destroyed every 
stone of this priceless relic of 
a lost civilisation. Their report 
reeks of this impulse. It is 
the buried wealth which at- 
tracts them, not the mystery. 

One Portuguese of the party, 
Joio Antonio, had picked up 
amidst the litter in a chamber 
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paces, approached by a broad 
flight of steps of many-coloured 
stones. It was heavily columned 
all round, and the noble portico 
opened upon a vast hall, whose 
mural decorations and gorgeous 
colouring still remained more 
or less intact. From this hall 
opened fifteen smaller chambers, 
in each of which was the carved 
head of a serpent from whose 
open jaws poured a_ small 
stream of water, which, so far 
as the debris everywhere would 
permit it to be traced, led to 
a central basin in the outer 
hall, from whence it probably 
escaped by some covered chan- 
nel to the plain outside. 

In front of the portico stood 
a huge squared monolith, on 
whose surface were deeply en- 
graved the characters below :— 


E€OAOXAO 


a small gold coin, spherical in 
shape, and showing on one side 
the figure of a youth on his 
knees, and on the other a bow, 
@ crown and a musical instru- 
ment of some sort. There 
must, they argued, be any 
amount of these to be found, 
for the population could not 
possibly have removed money 
or jewels in so dreadful a 
catastrophe. No doubt they 
did find signs of more. The 
document suggests this, but 
it is guarded over details. 

The leader of the expedition 
was anxious to return better 
equipped for this purpose. 
Moreover, the bats had daunted 
him. The many vampires made 
sleep dangerous from continual 
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joss of blood, nor had ten years 
of wandering left them any 
too strong. There were circum- 
stances to balance the abun- 
dance of food. If the plains 
across the river abounded with 
duck easy to knock on the head 
with a stick, they also swarmed 
with snakes attracted by the 
same abundance. They lurked 
by the riverside, and even 
penetrated the buildings after 
the bats. In the swamps, 
anaconda, big enough to attack 
a man, invested duck hunt- 
ing with considerable risk. 
There were not only waterfowl 
put innumerable kangaroo rats, 
or jerboa, which, he says, 
“hopped like fleas,” and 
seemed to have no desire to 
trun away. The Brazilian wild 
dog, almost as big as a wolf 
and not very common else- 
where, found the place a verit- 
able paradise. 

Not a man would sleep near 
the ruins at night. They had 
found a suitable place about 
half a mile away, from which 
they could at sunset watch 
the millions of bats issuing 
in endless columns from their 
sanctuaries and spreading into 
the sky with a whirring of 
wings that simulated the ap- 
proach of a terrific squall. By 
day the air was thick with 
swallows, as greedy for the 
prolific insect life as the wolves 
and serpents were for the wild- 
fowl and rats. 

Having no notion where he 
was, but with every confidence 
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that those Indians who re- 
mained with. him would re- 
member the country, the leader 
decided to follow the river 
down on the chance of strik- 
ing some civilised settlement. 
Three days down, however, say 
twenty to thirty miles, the 
river precipitated itself over 
a cliff in a fall of considerable 
size. Beyond the fall the river, 
in place of being deep and 
narrow, broadened out  tre- 
mendously, spreading itself into 
Swamps and backwaters in the 
manner common to these tribu- 
taries of the mighty Amazon. 
Seeing that there was plenty 
of game, he decided to camp 
a while here and send on an 
advance party to reconnoitre 
the lower river. Several of 
his men were down with fever 
and the Indians were uneasy. 
Soon after the departure of 
this party he found to the east 
of the fall unmistakable signs 
of mining. Shafts whose depths 
he had no means of plumbing 
excited his curiosity. On the 
surface of the ground were 
specimens of silver ore of 
great richness, presumably 
brought up from these shafts, 
encouraging him to believe that 
he had really discovered the 
lost mines of Moribeca. Fur- 
ther investigation revealed 
other features of interest. 
There were caverns hewn out 
of the solid rock, one of them 
sealed with a great slab of 
stone on which were engraved 
the following characters :— 
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No effort, however, could move 
the slab. Others were similarly 
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closed, the stone showing the 
characters 


+o,» Ht) , 3 . am 


and many more. Possibly 
they were the tombs of the 
priests and kings of the city. 
The party pictured themselves 
asrich men. They agreed that, 
excepting to the Viceroy, to 
whom their leader owed a debt 
of gratitude, they would say 
nothing, but return reconsti- 
tuted, unearth the treasures 
and work the mines. Gold, 
too, was easily panned from 
the banks of the river. 

In the meantime the scouting 
section, after following the lower 
river for nine days without 
result, caught sight in a back- 
water of a canoe paddled by 
two white people with long 
black hair and dressed in cloth- 
ing of some sort. But on 
firing a shot to attract atten- 
tion, the canoe spurted ahead 
and disappeared. People of 
this appearance were reported 
again and again by Portuguese 
explorers up to about half a 
century ago, and no explana- 
tion has ever been vouchsafed. 
Afraid of running up against 
strong Indian tribes with so 
small a party, and weary of 
the fatiguing business of mak- 
ing wide detours around swamps 
and lagoons, they retraced their 
steps. Unwilling to risk a 
collision with Indians unknown 
to his own following, and aware 
that his own Indian contingent 
would be liable in such case 
to melt away, the leader then 
decided to march eastwards 


through the forest and leave it 
to chance what part of the 
Atlantic coast settlements he 
eventually struck. Where he 
ultimately came out he dogg 
not say, but after some months 
he was on the banks of the 
River Paraguassu (Par&oagu), 
for the report from which these 
details are quoted was de- 
spatched from that river. 

He tells in his report no 
more than is actually necessary, 
but he recommends the Viceroy 
to retain the services of the 
Indian messenger as a guide, 
and to leave the penurious 
circumstances of Bahia and 
make use of the abundant 
wealth that is to be had for 
the trouble of visiting the old 
city. Whether his Indians de- 
serted him from fear of the 
tabu and he lost himself, as 
so many did in these vast 
solitudes, or whether the in- 
satiable greed of these early 
explorers ended in quarrels and 
tragedy, is unknown. Neither 
he nor a single member of his 
party were heard of again, 
which is not surprising when 
one recalls the fact that an 
expedition of 1400 souls left 
S%o Piolo for the forests in 
the seventeenth century, of 
which not a single man fe 
turned to civilisation. 

Meanwhile the Viceroy pigeon- 
holed the report, which never 
saw light again for upwards of 
half a century. The Govern- 
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ment made some half-hearted 
attempts to find the place about 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century, but they failed to dis- 
cover anything, and, truth to 
tell, the search was not con- 
ducted very intelligently. It 
must be borne in mind that it 
was not easy for a people 
steeped in the narrow doctrines 
of the time to imagine such a 
thing as an old civilisation in 
the new world. Archzxology 
was in its infancy, the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs were still a mystery, 
and there is little doubt that the 
ecclesiastics discouraged any- 
thing likely to upset the simple 
story of the Old Testament. 
But the story must not be 
lightly dismissed. It is too 
circumstantial for that, and 
the details are beyond the 
imagination of more or less 
illiterate people. Moreover, this 
old city is not alone of its kind. 
There are others. There is one, 
relatively close to civilisation, 
around which the forest has 
grown like that in Doré’s illus- 
tration to ‘ Atala.’ The late 
British Consul-General at Rio 
de Janeiro visited it alone with 
a caboclo in 1913, but the 
goodwill of the Indians is 
needed to reach it. There are, 
or were, at least three men who 
know of the other places, so 
far as the general location and 
surrounding topography are 
concerned. One was a French- 
man, whose last attempt to 
get there cost him an eye, and 
it is probable he will : make 
no more; the second is an 
Englishman who before he left 
the country was suffering from 
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an advanced stage of cancer, 
and is probably no longer alive ; 
the third is the writer. The 
Jesuits of the seventeenth cen- 
tury seem to have known of 
their existence. Not only, how- 
ever, are information and forest 
experience imperative for a 
successful attempt to get there, 
but it is improbable otherwise 
that any but the forest city 
will be found by chance until 
the interior is properly colon- 
ised and the wild Indian has 
vanished or been tamed. The 
explorer of the present day is 
soft in comparison with the 
hardy Portuguese pioneers, and 
is dependent upon too many 
luxuries. Nor will pottering 
about the rivers ever discover 
anything new. Even the In- 
dians to be met there are 
shockingly degenerate. 

Is the investigation worth 
while from a scientific point 
of view? Assuredly, yes. It 
must be doubtful if there is 
any archeological and ethno- 
logical research more important 
to-day than the study of these 
ruins and the relics contained 
therein. Look at the char- 
acters! Are they not sugges- 
tive ? What is the significance 
of the hundreds of inscriptions 
scattered throughout the forests 
in characters resembling some 
of those contained amongst the 
oldest scripts known to us else- 
where, themselves as yet a 
mystery? May there not be 
somewhere another Rosetta 
stone ? Who can estimate the 
value of such a discovery of 
ruins compared with which 
those in Egypt are modern % 

D 
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REPRIEVE. 


BY LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 


KNOWING that at any mo- 
ment I may be called upon to 
leave England without any sure 
prospect of return, I should 
like to write down what I can 
of the mystery which has sur- 
rounded me for nearly five 
years, and which for the greater 
part of that time caused me 
almost. intolerable suffering. 

The first hint of it came to 
me when I was a boy of six- 
teen. My father, who had 
returned a few weeks earlier 
from two years’ travel on the 
frontiers of Tibet and China, 
had made my summer holidays 
a delight by his companion- 
ship. Except for my grand- 
aunt, with whom I had lived 
since I could remember, he 
was my only near relative, and 
as his absences sometimes lasted 
for years, I had seen him only 
at rare intervals. He was 
probably the greatest traveller 
of his time, and although he 
wrote no books, and was 80 
curiously shy that nothing 
would induce him to lecture in 
' public, he was, I know, often 
consulted by scientists and by 
men in high places of authority, 
which fact added, I suppose, 
to the almost worshipful won- 
der with which I regarded him. 

During these weeks he talked 
to me as he had never done 
before, doubtless because he 


I. 


found me older and more com. 
panionable, and I was im. 
mensely proud of being treated 
almost as if I were an equal 
in understanding and intelli. 
gence. He told me tales of 
his travels in South America, 
in Africa and in China; of 
strange tribes never before 
visited by a white man; of 
hairbreadth escapes and weird 
native customs. One of his 
adventures made a particularly 
strong impression upon me, 
and I mention it here because 
of its bearing upon what fol- 
lows. He had once penetrated 
into the then little know 
country of B——, and had 
arrived at the Court when the 
monarch was so reduced by 4 
protracted fever as to believe 
himself at death’s door. He 
had been asked to prescribe 
for him some Western remedy, 
and whether or no the simple 
drug he administered from his 
store really worked a cure, the 
potentate recovered, with the 
disconcerting result that he 
insisted on his benefactor re- 
maining in the country as one 
of the Court physicians. My 
father protested that he knew 
little of the healing art, but 
all in vain, and for more than 
a year he was kept virtually 
@ prisoner, being given per 
mission to leave the country 
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only when, after a long illness, 
he was supposed to be beyond 
the reach of ultimate recovery. 
My father told me in his extra- 
ordinarily vivid way a great 
deal about his life at the semi- 
parbaric Court ; of its aimless- 
ness, its Oriental magnificence 
and, above all, its wanton 
cruelty. I remember him say- 
ing that the complete indiffer- 
ence to human suffering which 
he saw in B—— revolted him 
more against the background 
of self-indulgence than any- 
thing he had seen among un- 
taught and ignorant savages. 

It was on the last night of 
my holidays he showed me for 
the first and only time the 
miniature of my mother, which 
he wore, a8 I then saw, on a 
thin gold chain round his neck. 
[had known very little of her ; 
only that she was an American, 
and that she had died when I 
was very young. I saw from 
the portrait that she had been 
beautiful, with a shy delicate 
loveliness and a look in her 
eyes that made me think of 
a rather frightened child. I 
saw, too, from my father’s face 
that he had loved her very 
deeply. He showed it to me 
in silence, I remember, except 
that he said the painting was 
of my mother. I think it must 
have been stolen from him in 
one of his later wanderings, 
for I could find no trace of it 
when he died. 

It was on the same evening 
that my father pointed out to 
me a small drawer in his desk 
where he said he kept a sealed 
letter, which some day, after 
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his death, I was to open and 
read. He told me that it con- 
tained something which he 
feared would startle and alarm 
me, but which I must face 
when the time came with calm- 
ness and resolution. He spoke 
with great gravity, and I re- 
member the way in which he 
looked at me when he said 
that he had had many terrible 
experiences in the course of 
his life and had often been in 
extreme danger, but that he 
had faced nothing so much to 
be dreaded as fear itself. Al- 
though I felt some curiosity 
about the contents of the sealed 
letter, I do not think I had 
any forebodings or any great 
concern about it. My father’s 
death seemed a contingency 
too remote to be seriously 
considered, and I was, besides, 
rather attracted by the thought 
that I might some day have 
to do something difficult and 
perhaps dangerous at his re- 
quest. That there was nothing 
so much to be feared as fear 
itself was a saying so like my 
father that I felt an added 
glow of pride in him as I 
thought of it. 

My return to school and 
absorption in work and games 
soon put the whole incident 
out of my mind. Seven years 
later, when, at the beginning 
of my last year at Cambridge, 
my father died suddenly of 
heart failure, I had so com- 
pletely forgotten the whole 
incident that it did not return 
to my memory until the first 
shock had passed of what was 
to me an overwhelming grief. 
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I had gone to the library to 
look over some papers in my 
father’s desk when I thought 
of the secret drawer and of the 
letter it contained. My mind 
was indeed so entirely occupied 
with the sense of my loss that 
I broke the seal with little 
curiosity or interest. The letter 
bore the heading New York, 
and was dated twenty years 
back, when I was no more 
than a child of three. Its 
contents are so impressed upon 
my memory that I set it down 
here phrase by phrase as I 
read it. 


“My Deak Boy,—You will 
not receive this until after my 
death, which I hope will not 
be until you have grown to 
be a man, with a man’s forti- 
tude for the changes and 
chances which may befall you 
in life. I have something to 
tell you of which I am per- 
mitted to say so little that I 
have sometimes wondered 
whether it would not be better 
to let you go forward to meet 
the future entirely without 
warning or preparation. This, 
however, cannot be. Some 
years ago, then, in a country 
I am not allowed to name, I 
became involved, entirely with- 
out my will, in its secret affairs. 
I found myself in opposition 
to its sovereign, and unable to 
accede to his wishes. What 
these were I cannot tell you, 
but can say only that for a 
time I was kept virtually a 
prisoner, and was only suf- 
fered to leave the country by 
pledging myself to return to 
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it were I ever required to dp 
so. My dear boy, I was made 
aware that in certain event. 
alities the summons would fy 
sent not to me but to you, and 
I had to pledge myself to urge 
upon you an unquestioning 
obedience. This I now do in 
the name of our family honour, 
which I know you will ho 
dear. If you wonder that I 
could make such promises re. 
garding you, I can only say 
that I still believe I did the 
best and only thing to do. | 
who love England counsel you 
not to so love her that you 
could not be reconciled to 
spending your life elsewhere; 
for I believe that soon after 
you receive this, you will be 
called upon to leave her, per- 
haps for ever. Be slow to 
make ties you could not break, 
take up no work which, if 
necessary, you could not 
abandon. All this will sound 
to you very mysterious and 
very alarming, yet I can say 
nothing more; except to bid 
you go forward into the future 
with courage and resolution. 
For you, safety lies in absolute 
secrecy. Destroy what I have 
written after you have com- 
mitted it to memory.—Your 
affectionate father, 
STEPHEN ANSON.” 


When I had finished the 
letter I sat staring at it m 
sheer bewilderment. It seemed 
like a page from some sens* 
tional romance rather thal 
sober reality. What could it 
mean? How was it possible 
that the sovereign of an ul 
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jnown state could concern 
himself with the future of a 
mere child ? I remember that 
I laid the paper down and 

mechanically to look 
through other papers. After a 
time I took it up, read it over 
several times and put it in my 
preast pocket. I was still 
pewildered. Was it possible 
that the persons of whom my 
father wrote could have such a 
power Over me as his letter 
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suggested—here in England in 
the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century? It seemed 
almost ridiculous. I had a 
great deal to do before re- 
turning to Cambridge that 
night, and by a strong mental 
effort forced myself to put 
the thing out of my mind and 
go on with my work. I caught 
the last train, and, arriving 
late at my rooms, went immed- 
iately to bed and slept heavily. 


II. 


I awoke some hours later 
with a great sense of oppres- 
sion upon me for which my 
brain, drugged with sleep, could 
not at first account. Then 
slowly recollection flooded upon 
me, and I remembered my 
father’s death, his funeral and 
the letter he had left for me. 
As I lay there in the grey 
light of the morning the words 
of that letter came back to me 
clause by clause, and for the 
first time since my childhood 
I became conscious of fear. 
To be forced to leave England ; 
to pass my life in an unknown 
country; to have my future 
arranged for me by people of 
whom I knew nothing—these 
things would have seemed too 
fantastic to be taken seriously 
had they been suggested by 
anyone less cool and resourceful 
than my father. That he 
should look upon the fate he 
foreshadowed for me as in- 
evitable made me realise more 
than anything else the letter 
contained how grave must be 





the danger which threatened 
me. 

I tried vainly to discover 
some clue to the mystery from 
what I could remember of old 
conversations with my father. 
He had once warned me with 
some gravity against joining 
any kind of secret society, 
saying he had known men who 
had done so in their youth and 
had lived to regret it bitterly. 
This warning, however, did 
not seem to fit in with the 
contents of the letter. There 
was also the time of his im- 
prisonment in B—. Yet 
when I thought of that my 
mind instantly rejected the 
idea that he could have con- 
templated such a fate for me 
with any degree of calmness. 
I told myself that when he 
had spoken of the thing to me 
years before he had been grave 
and serious enough, but not, 
surely not, what he would 
have been had he known I 
was doomed to live my life in 
such a country and at such a 
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Court as that of B——. Yet 
I believe that almost uncon- 
sciously this experience of his 
became from that time for- 
ward a symbol in my mind of 
what might be in store for me. 

As the days passed the con- 
tents of the letter continued 
to weigh upon me like a 
nightmare. Uselessly I tried 
to arrive at some solution of 
the mystery ; uselessly also I 
tried to put the whole thing 
out of my thoughts and to go 
on as though nothing had 
happened. I could take no 
interest in studies which at 
any moment might be inter- 
rupted. The overflowing de- 
light in life which I had poured 
into exuberant and youthful 
verse deserted me, and my 
mind seemed to become as 
dead and dry as a withered 
leaf. I have sometimes tried 
to account for this mental 
paralysis by the fact that I 
had not wholly recovered from 
the effects of an attack of 
typhoid fever in the previous 
spring, though in this I may 
be seeking to excuse what has 
often made me feel ashamed. 
I was not naturally timid, and 
in my pastimes, which in- 
cluded mountaineering, I do 
not think I was less daring 
than my companions. I could 
have faced mere physical 
danger without alarm; it was 
the vague and intangible nature 
of what threatened me which 
seemed to sap and blight all 
my energy. 

Only a few weeks before my 
father’s death I had met a 
girl, Sylvia Thornycroft, and 
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I had dreamed that some day 
she might become my wife, 
Now that this nightmare hag 
come upon me I could hard} 
trust myself to think of her, 
I remembered the sentence, 
** Make no ties which if neces. 
Sary you are not prepared to 
break.” As the weeks and 
months passed, I am ashamed 
to confess I became more and 
more a prey to fear. I could 
not throw it off. I lived like 
@ man in a haunted house 
who every moment expects 
some nameless phantom to leap 
out upon him from the dark. 
I could not summon to my 
aid that resolution and courage 
of which my father had spoken, 
Nor had I that confidence in 
the divine Arbiter of events 
which makes certain people 
impervious to fear. My tutors 
had entertained extravagant 
hopes for me ; to their surprise 
and disappointment I left Cam- 
bridge without taking a degree. 
My father had spared no 
expense on my education and 
had made me a generous allow- 
ance, so that it was a surprise 
to me after his death to dis 
cover how small his income 
had been. I found myself a 
poor man, and after some 
months of aimless drifting | 
was roused from my mental 
lethargy by the necessity of 
finding some kind of work. 
Journalism, which had at 
tracted me for a time, had now 
ceased to interest me, but I 
succeeded in procuring what 
served me in the London pub 
lishing house of Frederick Ken- 
dal & Co. Sidney Kendal had 
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peen my most intimate friend 
at Cambridge, and his father’s 
frm had published about 
eighteen months previously a 
yolume of my verse. My work 
prought me only a small salary, 
yet for the first few months 
I could take so little interest 
in it that I am sure I did not 
earn it. 

As time wore on, the sense 
of danger which had hung over 
me wore away, too, to some 
extent, but my zest in life 
did not return until nearly a 
year after I left Cambridge, 
when I again came into contact 
with Sylvia. We met accident- 
ally in London, where she was 
almost a8 lonely as I. Like 
myself, she had no near rela- 
tives, and the distant cousins 
with whom she lived had re- 
cently suffered severe financial 
loss, 80 that she felt herself a 
burden on them. Yet since, 
like 80 many girls of her class, 
she had been brought up with- 
out any profession, she hardly 
knew what to do. We were 
young, we loved each other ; 
I was torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, and finally told her of 
the contents of my father’s 
letter. She seemed far less 
dismayed by them than I had 
been, arguing that since the 
mysterious persons of whom 
my father wrote had not inter- 
fered with my father or myself 
for twenty-five years, they were 
not likely to do so now. Would 
it not be folly, she said, to 
throw away our chances of 
happiness for a mere shadow 
of separation which might after 
all never become real? I was 
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persuaded, as I passionately 
desired to be, and we were 
married. 

For the next eighteen months 
the dark cloud which had fallen 
upon me seemed almost to 
disappear, dissipated by the 
amazing happiness of our life 
together. Then on 22nd April 
189-— our boy Philip was born, 
and six weeks later I received 
a communication requiring me 
to be in readiness to leave 
England. The brief sentence 
was written in a fine rather 
curious hand on a single sheet 
of paper, and was signed 
‘ Niafani.’ 

Of the time which followed 
I do not care to write. If 
I had suffered at Cambridge, I 
now suffered tenfold what I 
did then, but the fear which 
I felt was not now for myself 
but for the hostages which in 
my selfishness and folly I had 
given to fortune. I was con- 
tinually haunted by what might 
befall Sylvia and the boy. At 
the best I saw Sylvia, ill 
provided for and not over 
strong, left alone to battle 
with the world for herself and 
our little Philip. At the worst 
I saw her in the grip of the 
same secret power by which I 
myself was threatened. Morn- 
ing after morning I wakened 
with a crushing weight upon 
my heart; night after night I 
was plunged into nightmares 
in which I vainly struggled to 
rescue the two beings I loved 
most from the grip of some 
dark phantom whose shape 
changed continually, its form 
being sometimes that of a 
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terrible human being and some- 
times that of a savage beast. 
For a time I kept all know- 
ledge of the letter from Sylvia ; 
then, because she could not be 
left unprepared, I told her. 
Despite the warnings as to 
secrecy in my father’s letter, I 
thought at this time of appeal- 
ing to Scotland Yard. Sylvia, 
however, implored me not to 
doso. Only recently the papers 


had been full of a murder 
which was supposed to be the 
work of a Secret Society, ang 
she was sure a like fate wonld 
befall me were I to call in the 
police. Each morning as we 
said good-bye to each other it 
was with the thought that we 
might never meet again. Some- 
times so terrible was the sus- 
pense that I think we both 
wished the blow would fall. 


Im. 


This state of tension con- 
tinued without a break until 
nearly the end of August. Then 
on the evening of the 21st 
between four and five I was a 
witness of the accident which 
occurred opposite the Lang- 
lands Hotel in Halesbury 
Avenue, when a steam-engine 
drawing a cauldron of boiling 
tar fell over into an excavation 
in the roadway and completely 
overturned, causing the death 
of two persons. 

A few moments before, I 
had driven up to the Langlands 
with my friend Sidney Kendal. 
He went into the hotel in order 
to take rooms for some relatives, 
and I remained in the hansom 
waiting for him to come out. 
There had been a block in the 
traffic, and the street was un- 
usually crowded. I took note 
idly of the hole in the roadway, 
which came close up to the 
pavement just beyond the 
entrance. My attention was 
presently fixed by the appear- 
ance of two men of unusually 
distinguished bearing who came 


out of the hotel doorway and 
stood for a few moments talking 
on the steps near me. Both 
interested and attracted me, 
but the younger man, who 
might be about my own age, 
I noted particularly, because 
he reminded me instantly of 
the central figure in a picture 
of some mythical Norse hero 
which I had recently seen in a 
private collection. Neither he 
nor his companion struck me 
a8 English, and, despite the 
picture, I did not think they 
were Scandinavian — Russian 
they might be perhaps, or 
Austrian. They looked out on 
the street as upon something 
new and curious. I saw one 
draw the attention of the other 
to a miserable half-drunken 
woman who was leaning against 
the railings of the hotel area, 
and I had the impression that 
they took note of a type of 
degradation to which they were 
unaccustomed in their own 
streets. As I watched them, 
leaning back in the corner of 
the hansom, hoarse shouts and 
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a woman’s shrill scream made 
me turn my head, and I saw 
to my horror the road engine 
in the act of turning over. 
The near wheels sinking into 
the roadway must have been 
caught and held for a few 
seconds, for the great mass of 
metal seemed to hang motion- 
less for that space of time over 
the hole in the street. I saw 
the drunken woman standing 
in the direct line of its fall, 
apparently too stupid, or per- 
haps too paralysed with terror, 
to move. I was conscious that 
someone had made a leap 
from the hotel steps right into 
its path, and the next moment, 
with a sickening noise, the 
engine crashed down. I was 
out of the hansom almost as it 
fell, and half visible through 
the cloud of boiling steam I 
saw the woman clinging, a 
piece of human wreckage, to 
the man who a few moments 
before had so attracted my 
notice. I do not think either 
of them was injured, though it 
seemed nothing short of a 
miracle that they should have 
escaped the death which must 
have come instantaneously to 
the two victims of the tragedy. 
I have never seen a braver act, 
and the chivalry of it kept 
coming back to me all that 
evening as a kind of relief to 
the ghastliness of the accident 
itself. 

Being in the neighbourhood 
of the hotel next day, I made 
inquiries about the rescuer and 
the rescued at the office; but 
the girl, strange to say, could 
tell me nothing, except that 
VOL, COXXXIII.—NO, MOCCOVII. 
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the gentleman I described must 
have been the foreign Count, 
who had been staying in the 
hotel with two friends and had 
left on the previous evening. 
She could not recall his name, 
but told me I should find it in 
the visitors’ book, adding that 
it was rumoured among the 
staff that the Count was a 
foreign royalty travelling in- 
cognito. I had the curiosity 
to look up the book as she 
suggested, and there, starting 
out from it, as though written 
alone upon the page, I saw the 
name which I had long re- 
garded as the symbol of all 
I most feared and dreaded 
in life—Niafani. It had 
before it the title ‘Count,’ 
and was written in the fine 
curious hand I had seen once 
before. 

I do not know how long I 
stood staring down at it. My 
head swam; there was a mist 
before my eyes. Then I be- 
came conscious that I was 
laughing aloud andjthat people 
were regarding me curiously. 
I went out of the hotel, and 
presently, hardly knowing how, 
I found myself on the top of 
my bus. I was conscious at 
first only of an enormous, an 
indescribable relief. The weight 
which had pressed so long and 
so heavily upon my spirit had 
been lifted so suddenly as to 
leave me bewildered. Gradu- 
ally I realised what had hap- 
pened. Sylvia and the boy 
were safe. There was no terror 
ahead of me. The representa- 
tive of the secret power I had 
so long dreaded was humane 
DZ 
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and chivalrous ; the man who 
saved the life of a degraded 
woman at the risk of his own 
might be trusted to deal 
kindly with me and mine. 
These dreary visions of life 
in a semi-barbarous country 
under some Eastern despot, 
these nightmares of cruelty 
and indifference to human 
suffering had, in an instant, be- 
come ridiculous. The sword 
suspended over my head had 
suddenly become as inimical as 
a shaft of sunlight. I was like 
@ man escaped from sentence 


of death. I left the bus ang 
entered the train. The honses 
flashed by, and I looked ont 
presently upon the English 
landscape fresh from a summer 
shower, seeing its colouring 
as though I had never beheld 
before the blue of its sky, the 
green of its hedgerows. As I 
left the station, light shone 
from the wet roadway, from 
the tiled roofs, from the leaves 
on the trees in the gardens I 
passed. There was light every- 
where. Sylvia met me at the 
door. 


PART II. 


FORTY YEARS AFTER. 


I. 


Last night I took from the 
secret drawer of the old desk 
the yellowing sheets of manu- 
script on which, forty years 
ago, I had written the story of 
my father’s letter, and read 
them over in the light of the 
amazing tale which I had 
just heard: To-day I can 
think of little else, my mind 
refuses to concentrate on the 
book I am writing, and instead, 
I shall set down the facts as 
they became known to me. 

To begin with, I go back 
to the summer of 189-. Al- 
though the nightmare in which 
my wife and I had lived for 
so long was gone from the 
time I saw Count Niafani’s 
name in the register of the 
Langlands Hotel, we were hard- 
ly less perplexed than we had 


been before. Who was Niafani!? 
we asked ourselves. Was he, 
indeed, as the clerk at the 
Langlands had said, a foreign 
royalty ? If so, what possible 
interest could such a personage 
have in me and mine? What- 
ever the answer to these ques- 
tions might be, I assured myself 
in the light of what I had seen 
that one personal interview 
with the Count would clear 
away our remaining anxieties. 
If Sylvia and the boy were to 
be separated from me I felt 
sure that it would not be for 
long, and I went on making 
what preparations I could for 
their comfort during my pos- 
sible absence. 

Every day we expected some 
message, but week succeeded 
week and none came. Then 
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one day, in the ‘ British Ilus- 
trated News,’ I recognised in 
a portrait of the Crown Prince 
of Lovania, whose assassination 
had recently shocked Europe, 
the man I had thought of as 
Count Niafani. The shock and 
surprise which this recognition 
gave me was followed by feel- 
ings of deep disappointment, 
almost by a sense of personal 
loss. I had been strongly 
attracted by this man, and 
had counted so much on a 
meeting with him. That meet- 
ing could never take place 
now. Something of the old 
uihappiness and _ perplexity 
seemed to assail me again. 

I bought an armful of news- 
papers, and that night Sylvia 
and I read eagerly every refer- 
ence in them to the crisis in 
Lovania. That comparatively 
insignificant Balkan State held, 
for the moment, the attention 
of Europe. King Nicholas, who 
had been seriously ill for many 
months, was reported to be 
dying. With Prince Otto, the 
direct succession to the throne 
came to an end ; and the nearest 
heir was a German princeling, 
Gustave, Duke of Waldenburg. 
The freedom-loving Lovanians 
had always dreaded absorption 
in the German Empire, and 
they accused the Surds, a 
people of German origin, who 
formed about a third of the 
population, of having insti- 
gated the assassination of Prince 
Otto. The country was on the 
brink of civil war, and it 
seemed likely that its more 
powerful neighbours might be 
drawn into the quarrel. Sylvia 
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and I could not hope to find 
anything in these great events 
to cast light on our own 
problem, yet we read eagerly. 
For some weeks the newspapers 
continued to record Lovanian 
news. The death of King 
Nicholas was followed by the 
proclamation of a republic 
under the presidency of Count 
Ladovitz, the former Prime 
Minister. There was some fight- 
ing between Surds and Lovan- 
ians proper, but European dip- 
lomacy was behind the new 
Government, and the war 
clouds which had threatened 
to absorb other nations were 
gradually dispersed. 

As time passed and no further 
communication came to me, I 
began to wonder whether it 
might not be possible that with 
the death of Prince Otto some 
link which had connected my 
father with Lovania had been 
broken. It might be that the 
mysterious summons we had 
been expecting would never 
now reach us, and that the 
mystery in my father’s letter 
would never be explained. It 
might be that henceforth Sylvia 
and I would be free to live our 
lives in peace and undisturbed 
happiness. Whether this was 
to be or not I could not in 
these days get Lovania out of 
my mind, and my interest 
seemed to act as a kind of 
magnet which continually 
brought me news of it. 

I do not think I had ever 
spoken to a Lovanian before 
the death of Prince Otto, yet 
soon afterwards I discovered 
that a waiter in a restaurant 
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I frequented was a native of 
that country and an ardent 
patriot, hating the Surds, and 
fully persuaded of their com- 
plicity in the death of the 
Prince. He had good friends 
among the Germans, he told 
me, but the Surds were differ- 
ent, a treacherous people. I 
asked him if many Englishmen 
visited Lovania. He answered 
that until recent years there 
had been few, for the roads 
and the inns were bad. There 
had been brigands in the moun- 
tains within his father’s mem- 
ory, but things were changed 
now. I asked if he had ever 
heard of an Englishman who, 
some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, had spent a con- 
’ siderable time in the country. 
He shook his head. He would 
have been no more than a small 
child then, he said. 

It was through this waiter I 
became acquainted with Peter 
Hartz, an old Lovanian, who 
sold foreign books in a little 
shop near the Strand. He was 
a remarkable man and a really 
great linguist, widely read in 
the literature of almost every 
country in Europe. We be- 
came friends, and he imparted 
to me some of his own en- 
thusiasm for the country about 
which I had so much curiosity. 
He taught me to speak and 
read the Lovanian language. 
Arloff’s fascinating ‘ Tales from 
Lovania ’ had just been trans- 
lated into English, and he 
brought them to my notice. 
Later, he and I translated 
several of Arloff’s novels, actu- 
ally including his well-known 
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‘Romance of a Prince,’ which 
is founded on the love gto 
of the ill-fated Prince Borig of 
Lovania and Maria Cordova, 
the Jenny Lind of Spain. 

This was, of course, year 
after Prince Otto’s assasging. 
tion, and by that time I had 
pretty well given up all hope 
of solving my riddle, just as 
Sylvia and I had got over all 
fear of ever being uprooted 
from our peaceful life by that 
mysterious summons we had 
once dreaded. Our means were 
small in those days, and I had 
to do my best for Sylvia and 
the children. My long hours 
at the office were more or legs 
of a drudgery, and I remember 
with what delight I escaped 
from them into the atmosphere 
of Arloff’s books. Their quality 
of romance and the wild beauty 
of their setting appealed to me 
tremendously, and seemed to 
add colour to my own life. 
Sometimes in looking back on 
my own mysterious connection 
with the little Balkan State, I 
was even conscious of a curious 
sense of disappointment. Sylvia 
and I had been left undisturbed, 
and yet some high romance 
had perhaps passed us by. I 
have often thought that Arloff’s 
books had a strong effect on 
Philip, our eldest son. He 
devoured them when he was 4 
boy ; and I think they helped 
to make him restless and dis- 
satisfied. He was the most 
difficult of our children, as he 
was the most lovable and the 
most brilliant. Daring, high- 
spirited, headstrong, he always 
seemed to want more from me 
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than I could give him. Indeed, 
I used to think sometimes that 
ne wanted more from life than 
he was ever likely to get. He 
was disappointed and rebellious 
because I could not send him 
to Winchester with Sydney 
Kendal’s sons—even more dis- 
appointed, when, after his bril- 
liant career at Sandhurst, I 
could not afford to put him 
into the regiment on which he 
had set his heart. It was the 
war that gave him his chance 
and made him the man he is, 
so that the anxiety I had 
often felt about him was 
changed, before it ended, to 
pride and admiration. He is a 
fine soldier, and if I am ever 
mentioned in the chronicies of 
my country, it will be as 
Philip’s father. 

It was the war, too, that 
brought Philip into touch with 
Lovania. By some miracle 
that little Baltic State kept 
out of the mélée, yet it was 
during the Balkan campaign 
that he came across a grandson 
of Count Ladovitz, its veteran 
ex-President. They became 
friends. Two or three years 
after the war when Philip had 
gone abroad for a holiday, I 
was surprised and considerably 
intrigued to have a letter from 
him, written from Lovania. 
He and his friend were staying 
with the ex-President in an 
old castle up in the Lovanian 
mountains, and he seemed to 
have lost his heart completely 
to the country. He wrote 
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enthusiastically. Its sport, its 
atmosphere, its people all ap- 
pealed to him immensely. He 
wrote a good deal about his 
host, a marvellous old man, 
well over ninety, yet his mind 
as clear a8 a bell. He said that 
the ex-President spoke English 
perfectly, and had been greatly 
interested to hear that his 
guest was a son of Arloff’s 
translator. He had several of 
my translations in his library. 
This letter of Philip’s revived 
all my old interest and curi- 
osity. Surely if anyone could 
cast light upon that old riddle 
of mine, it would be Count 
Ladovitz. He must have been 
Prime Minister when the Crown 
Prince visited England just 
before the assassination. I had 
never told Philip or anyone 
except Sylvia the secret of my 
interest in Lovania, but I wrote 
at once to Philip mentioning 
that his grandfather had once 
spent some time there, and 
saying that I should be inter- 
ested to know whether the old 
Count had come across him. 
Philip had left, however, before 
my letter arrived, as there was 
trouble on the Indian frontier 
and his regiment was being 
sent out. Sylvia and I saw 
him only for a hurried farewell. 
Two or three months later I 
heard of the ex-President’s 
death. Again I put the whole 
unsolved mystery out of my 
mind. It lay in the limbo 
of forgotten things until last 
night. 
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Philip and I were in the 
library. He and his wife, 
Marjorie, had come over for a 
few days from Aldershot. He 
said they had been asked to 
pay a visit to Otto Ladovitz 
in the autumn, and told me 
that Sylvia had just offered to 
take the children while they 
were away. He went on talking 
about his former visit and 
about the old Count, saying 
“he was a great old fellow with 
an amazing memory.” He 
said it was extraordinarily in- 
teresting to listen to his tales 
of old days in the Balkans, the 
mixture of nationalities there, 
and the difficulties of keeping 
the peace among them. Some 
of his stories about the old 
diplomacy had been uncom- 
monly funny. 

“By the way,” he asked, 
“did I ever tell you that 
queer yarn about the Lovanian 
royalties? I remember the 
old man saying with that 
twisted smile he had that it 
would make a plot for your 
next novel. I believe I took 
some notes of it afterwards for 
your benefit.”’ 

I said, rather indifferently, 
that I did not care for ready- 
made plots. My mind was 
full of the book I am writing, 
and my old preoccupation with 
Lovania was so much a thing of 
the past that at first I listened to 
Philip’s story rather absently. 
I shall give it as far as I can 
in his own words. “I think 
I told you,” he said, “ that 


Count Ladovitz seemed to take 
rather a fancy to me. I sup- 
pose it was because I was go 
keen on Lovania, and, thanks 
to your translations of Arloff, 
knew a good deal about it, 
All the same, I was a bit taken 
aback one day by his saying 
that he was going to tell me 
a story he had never told to 
anyone else. There was a time, 
he said, when the telling of it 
might have endangered inno- 
cent lives, and a time, too, 
when it might have changed 
the history of Lovania. Well, 
I was naturally curious and 
extremely interested, and I 
said I was very much honoured 
and that sort of thing—which 
I was, too. He gave a little 
chuckle, and said it didn’t 
matter now, and, besides, the 
proof of what he was going to 
tell me had been destroyed 
when one of the royal palaces 
had been burnt down years 
before. He asked me if I had 
read Arloff’s ‘Romance of 4 
Prince,’ the one about Prince 
Boris giving up the succession 
to marry Maria Cordova, and 
said that it was curious how 
that could be arranged without 
difficulty in the ‘forties; and 
yet that from 1860 on there 
were so few Lovanian royalties 
left, that more than once it 
looked as if the throne might 
pass to the German branch of 
the family. He told me, too, 
how that possibility accounted 
for a great deal of the political 
feeling of the country in these 
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days. The Lovanians had al- 
ways had a horror of being 
absorbed into the German Em- 
pire, while the Surds would 
pave liked nothing better. The 
Lovanians far outnumbered the 
Surds, but the Surds had brains 
and a good deal of the business 
of the country was in their 
hands. When he took office the 
two nations were always at each 
other’s throats. King Nicholas 
had been married for several 
years then, but was still without 
an heir. He was a tremendous 
patriot, and was very distressed 
about the future and gloomy 
about the country. Then one 
day an American turned up 
with an astonishing tale about 
a descendant of Prince Boris 
and Maria Cordova.” 

Philip turned towards me. 
“You remember,” he said, 
“how after her husband was 
killed Maria went into a con- 
vent somewhere in Spain and 
was never heard of again ? 
Well, the American said she 
had never really taken the veil 
and had never intended to; 
she had gone into the convent 
because she was expecting a 
child and wanted to keep that 
a secret. Apparently she 
thought that if the Lovanian 
royal family knew, they would 
want to get hold of the child 
and bring it up at Court. She 
was absolutely terrified. She 
was a devout Catholic, too, 
and Lovania being Protestant, 
it was easy for her to per- 
suade the nuns to keep her 
secret. 

“ Some months later a daugh- 
terwas born. Afterwards Maria 
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and the child went to America 
and settled in Los Angeles 
under an assumed name. The 
American said that later she 
became his wife, and Prince 
Boris’s daughter was brought 
up a8 one of his own family. 
He said that he had kept the 
secret all these years and that 
Maria was now dead. A news- 
paper paragraph he had seen 
somewhere made him realise 
that the existence of a daughter 
of Prince Boris might be of 
interest to Lovania. This 
daughter had married a couple 
of years before, and was living 
with her husband, an English- 
man, and her infant son at 
some health resort near New 
York.” 

I gave some sort of an ex- 
clamation. Philip said some- 
thing about the story being 
much more interesting to him 
because of the English connec- 
tion, but that Ladovitz had 
forgotten, or said he had for- 
gotten, the Englishman’s name. 
He said, ‘‘ A nonagenarian must 
be forgiven for forgetting words 
and names.” But Philip felt 
sure that he wanted to keep 
that particular one to himself. 

“What happened ? ” I tried 
to keep the excitement out of 
my voice. 

“ Well,” Philip took up the 
story again, ‘‘ Ladovitz was 
sceptical about it all at first, 
but the American offered to 
give proofs of every detail, 
and he was finally convinced. 
It appeared that what the man 
wanted was money. He was 
in a tight corner financially, 
and meant to sell his wife’s 
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papers for the most he could 
get. 

“King Nicholas was tre- 
mendously interested when he 
heard the story. He believed 
that the existence of a daughter 
and grandson of Prince Boris 
might save the situation in 
Lovania, and his first idea was 
to bring them to the country 
and acknowledge them just as 
soon as the proofs were estab- 
lished. Things weren’t so easy 
a8 they looked, however—lI 
forget the details, but, as far 
as I remember, the situation 
with Germany was a delicate 
one at the moment. They 
were trying to negotiate a loan, 
I think, for one thing. Then, 
too, political feeling was so 
strong at the time among the 
Surds that both Ladovitz and 
the King felt that the lives 
of Prince Boris’s descendants 
would hardly be safe were their 
existence known. In the end 
the Englishman was induced 
to come over to Lovania. The 
American sent him some sort 
of an 8.0.8., I think. The 
idea was that the King was 
to take him fully into his con- 
fidence and persuade him to 
settle with his wife and child 
in Lovania, so that his son 
might be brought up a Lova- 
nian, acquainted with the cus- 
toms and speaking the Lova- 
nian language. If there was no 
heir to the throne, he would 
be acknowledged at some fav- 
ourable moment. I think he 
expected his visitor to be 


dazzled by the brilliant possi- 
bilities set before him, but he 
Prince 


wasn’t in the least. 
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Boris’s son-in-law (a8, of course 
he was) seems to have had no 
ambition. He was by no means 
pleased to hear of his wifes 
exalted connection. He would 
not hear of settling in Lovania, 
and said that the last thing he 
desired was to see his wife and 
child made the centre of political 
intrigue. If his wife were ip. 
deed the daughter of Prineg 
Boris, her father had renounced 
all right to the succession, and 
he did not see that they had 
any more to do with it. He 
told them his wife was delicate 
and he was taking her back to 
California. Argument had no 
effect, and he simply would 
not look at any inducement 
King Nicholas offered. Lado- 
vitz seems to have been a good 
deal impressed by the man’s 
personality, but they were tre- 
mendously disappointed. 
“They saw that no move 
could be made without the 
Englishman’s consent. The 
game was, in a way, in his 
hands. But the King was u- 
willing to give the thing up. 
Prince Boris’s son-in-law was 
detained in the country on one 
pretext after another—really 
a sort of prisoner at Ladovitz’s 
castle in the mountains. I can 
imagine it mightn’t be an 
easy place to get away from, 
especially in winter; and 
there was some sort of hanky- 
pankying about quarantine 
for plague, which seems to 
have been in Lovania at the 
time. The Englishman was 
on tenderhooks to get back to 
his wife and child, and furious 
at the delays. Then he had a 
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letter giving alarming accounts 
of his wife’s health, and he saw 
Iadovitz and said he must 
catch the first boat from Trieste. 
If this were arranged he would 
compromise so far as to allow 
his son to come to Lovania 
when he was fifteen and make 
his own choice. That was the 
most he would agree to, and 
the King just had to accept it. 
Nicholas made a proviso that 
the boy should know nothing 
beforehand, and Ladovitz im- 
pressed on him the absolute 
necessity of keeping the whole 
thing secret. He was so afraid 
of the Surds getting wind of it 
that he arranged that any com- 
munication with the English- 
man on the subject should be 
made under an assumed name. 
Ladovitz told me they took 
the name from a box of Turkish 
cigarettes which happened to 
be lying on the table.” 

Philip knocked out the ashes 
from his pipe and began re- 
filling it. I was glad that the 
room was growing dusky and 
that my chair was in shadow. 
I asked some banal question 
about that not being the end 
of the story, and my voice 
sounded odd. 

“There wasn’t a great deal 
more,” Philip said. “The 
whole situation was changed 
when the Crown Prince was 
born. Afterwards the King 
had two other children, but 
they did not live to grow up ; 
and I think it must have been 
when the second one died that 
the King got interested again 
in Prince Boris’s descendants 
and sent Ladovitz to England 
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to make inquiries about them. 
The Englishman and his wife 
were both dead by that time, 
and Ladovitz was not taken 
with what he heard about the 
son. He seems to have been 
a bookish moody sort of young 
man—not the right type for 
Lovania, or the réle he was 
wanted for. Ladovitz was by 
no means pro-English at that 
time, and he went back to 
King Nicholas with an un- 
favourable report which put 
him off for a bit. Afterwards, 
when his health began to give 
way, he insisted on the Crown 
Prince visiting England to 
arrange about bringing the 
young fellow over. It didn’t 
come to anything, as the King 
got seriously ill just then, and 
Prince somebody—lI forget his 
name—was recalled.” 

I sat stupidly silent trying to 
adjust my mind to what I had 
heard while Philip went on 
talking of the King’s death and 
the assassination of Prince 
Otto. 

** Ladovitz said he had made 
up his mind years before that 
a republic was the best solution 
of the Lovanian problem, and 
he seems to have been right. 
He certainly made a marvellous 
President.” 

Philip rose, stretching him- 
self. ‘The interesting thing 
to me,”’ he said, “ is the thought 
of that English lad never know- 
ing anything about the whole 
business. The father, though 
of good family, seems to have 
been a poor man, and probably 
the boy had to be cramped into 

some dull job or other. And 
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all the time everything that a 
boy could wish for was waiting 
for him in Lovania.” 

The door opened just then, 
and Philip’s wife came in. 
She scolded us in her charming 
way for being hot and stuffy, 
and took Philip away into the 
garden for a stroll before bed- 
time. I sat on trying to 
adjust my mind to that extra- 
ordinary story. The solution 
of my enigma had come to me 
at last, and was different from 
anything I had ever imagined. 
If the story were true, and I 
did not doubt it, I and my 
children had the blood of the 
Lovanian Royal House in our 
veins. That romantic country 
which had so charmed my 
imagination, whose language I 
had acquired, whose literature 
I had helped to translate, had 
been in some part my own. 
My mind protested passion- 
ately against the picture Lado- 
vitz had drawn of me—the 
wrong type—a moody book- 
worm. He would not have 
heard such an account of me 
at any other time in my life 
than the one in which he made 
his inquiries. He had chosen 
to send me the story and the 
picture, and with sardonic 
humour to send it by my own 
son. Was he resentful be- 
cause, through his idea of me, 
Lovania had lost Philip? If 
ever a Man was born to com- 
bine the soldier and the admin- 
istrator, it was he. 


The door to the gardey 
opened, and Philip came jn 
looking for his tobacco-pouch, 

“TI have been thinking of 
your story,” I said. “You 
spoke as if that English lad 
had missed a great deal. Don’t 
you think most ordinary Eng. 
lishmen would find a throne g 
most unwelcome gift ? ” 

Philip leaned his great length 
against the mantelpiece. In 
the dusk of the room he 
looked much younger than his 
years. It may have been a 
trick of my imagination, but 
at the moment he seemed to 
me extraordinarily like the 
youth I had seen so many 
years ago on the steps of the 
Langlands Hotel. 

“I don’t suppose it would 
have come to that,” Philip 
answered. ‘‘ Monarchies are 
out of date, and there was 
bound to be a republic there 
before long—but it would have 
been a great life for any boy 
with the right stuff in him. 
You don’t know Lovania.” 

** A pistol shot in the back,” 
I suggested. 

He laughed. 

“ That is all as it comes.” 

“If you had been the Eng- 
lishman’s son,” I went on, 
“and had been given the 
chance——”’ 

“T’d have made history in 
the Balkans,” he answered 
lightly. 

Well, he is not likely to make 
it now. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


I. A STRENUOUS FORTNIGHT. 


BY SEA-WRACK. 


I HAVE just come across a 
document that recalls vividly 
to my mind a quite amazing 
series Of episodes. The docu- 
nent is of an admirable brevity 
and announces that my bank 
account at that date had been 
augmented by a welcome sum 
due to salvage money received 
for 8.8. —— and 8.8. ——. 

In the first place, we had 
no real right to be in the West 
Indies at all—our station was 
farther south—but due to a 
variety of circumstances, in- 
cluding a fire in a light cruiser 
crossing the Atlantic, we found 
ourselves at anchor in the 
spacious harbour of Port of 
Spain. And it was there that 
we received our first urgent 
signal for assistance. 

The ship in question was 
carrying some hundreds of pas- 
sengers ; she was badly on fire 
for’ard and she was shaping 
course for St Lucia. The for- 
ward holds seemed to be impli- 
cated and they were battened 
down. 

Immediately we received the 
signal, we raised steam for full 
Speed and made preparations 
for the coming fight. 

The ‘Chief’ and the Senior 
Engineer disappeared from our 
ken with a few muttered words 


about finishing that rubber in 
a week’s time, and for some 
hours we were all extremely 
busy. 

We raised steam in what 
seemed an incredibly short time 
for an old coal-burning light 
cruiser, and soon we were 
shortened in and prepared for 
sea. 


As we steamed out through 
the Bocas in a flat calm sea, 
the huddled mass of shipping 
and the irregular white houses 
of Port of Spain faded astern, 
while the increasing roar of 
the forced draught denoted 
our unusual speed. We shaped 
course northwards for St Lucia. 

It was apparent that the 
liner would reach there first. 
The fire appeared to be serious, 
and the sooner she was in a 
land-locked harbour like St 
Lucia the better. We were 
keeping in touch with her as 
we raced north, and her Cap- 
tain must have been consumed 
with anxiety during those 
dragging hours. 

In the wardroom there was 
much speculation, temporarily 
interrupted by the Senior 
Engineer, who came in with 
an harassed but triumphant air, 
his usually immaculate over- 
alls stained with oil and grease. 
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“Well, any complaints ? ” 
he inquired with a grin, sipping 
his whisky-and-soda and listen- 
ing with one ear to the steady 
hum of his beloved turbines. 

“T’ve put all the fat men 
on the safety valves,” he men- 
tioned conversationally, ‘ and 
if Stoker Petty Officer Jones ”’ 
—a notorious heavyweight— 
“arrives on the upper deck 
without warning you'll know 
that something’s carried away. 

“She’s doing about twenty- 
six and a bit,’’ he continued. 

A chorus of protest greeted 
his optimistic estimate of our 
speed. 

“Tl be blowed if she’s ever 
done that since she was chasing 
the Hmden,” a watchkeeper 
asserted. 

“Ah! but remember neither 
P.O. Jones nor I were in the 
ship then, and ”’—the Senior 
Engineer hastily finished his 
drink and prepared to depart 
—‘‘if you chaps were as good 
at your jobs as he and I——” 
The rest of his sentence re- 
mained unfinished as a con- 
certed attack of three watch- 
keepers bore down on him and 
he made a hurried exit. 


It was just 10 P.M. a8 we 
steamed slowly in through the 
narrow entrance to the har- 
bour of Castries. The wooded 
heights rose up on either side 
and lights flickered here and 
there from the many houses. 

Ahead, just short of the 
coaling wharf which formed 
the sea flank of the town, we 
could distinguish a big ship 
surrounded by hundreds of 





small boats. She was the 
centre of bustle and confusig 
and the noise of many shouts 
and hails came faintly to ow 
ears. 

We stopped engines and 
Switched on our searchlights, 
Soon the position was clear, 
The Captain of the liner had 
run her up on to a narrow spit 
of sand just short of the end of 
the jetty, and from the shore 
a solitary hose-pipe, neces- 
sarily of great length, extended 
to the stricken ship up over her 
bows. It was pathetically use- 
less. The fire had taken a 
firm hold and clouds of smoke 
poured out for’ard with oc- 
casionally a flash of flame. 
The big ship had taken a heavy 
list to port, and she looked 
to be in a precarious position. 

Practically all the passengers 
had been disembarked, and 
had perforce to exchange their 
comfortable floating hotel for 
a disused barracks on the other 
side of the harbour, for there 
was no other accommodation 
for such a large number. But 
the main thing was that the 
liner was in harbour and the 
passengers safe. It was now 
our turn. 

Our Captain never wasted 
much time in making up his 
mind. To a small group of 
us gathered round him he said 
quietly— 

“We'll go up alongside her, 
of course, and fill her up. 
It’s the only thing to do.” 

It must be mentioned here 
that we still carried all ow 
ammunition on board, and it 
was conceivable that the liner’s 
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tes were red-hot. The fire 
seemed to be heaviest on the 
port side, whence flames issued 
now and again: it was unfor- 
tunate that we had no option 
put to come alongside the port 
side, but the starboard side of 
the ship was impossible owing 
to shoal water on the sand- 
pank. The heavy list to port 
also added to the awkwardness 
of the situation. 

To us, the way in which our 
Gaptain brought the cruiser 
gently alongside, as if he were 
handling a picket boat, was a 
permanent lesson in seaman- 
ship. We secured with many 
hawsers and prepared to trans- 
ship the rotary pump, which 
proved itself very useful in the 
next few days. We also ran 
over the ten yards’ gap a 
number of fire-hoses. Then, as 
there was no time to lose, we 
proceeded to fill up the liner 
with water at the rate of several 
hundred tons an hour. 

Our greatest danger—apart 
from our ammunition — now 
lay in the possibility of the 
liner slipping off the sand- 
spit and overwhelming us. Her 
great bulk towered over us. A 
light cruiser has no freeboard 
to speak of, and to look up 
from our upper deck and see, 
high above, a vast black hull 
crowned by three decks and 
upperworks above the level of 
our funnels gave a sense of 
impending calamity. 

We had picked hands 
stationed at every hawser 
with axes ready, for if 
once she started to move, 
seconds would be valuable. 
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Then began days of toil and 
sudden alarms, and over and 
through everything the hum 
of dynamos, the sound of 
hails and shouts, the steady 
drip of water and dirt. The 
upper deck became a morass ; 
whites, after a few hours, were 
ruined: it was difficult to 
distinguish who anyone was, 
for all faces were black. We 
worked day and night: sleep 
was almost out of the question. 
In the liner, fighting the fire 
in her holds and bunkers, large 
parties of men worked in con- 
tinuous watches, and many 
lucky escapes from injuries 
were recorded. And although 
subjected to heavy strain there 
was no breakdown in either 
personnel or equipment. 

About the third day the 
last sporadic outbreaks of fire 
were under. The liner was 
literally full of water. In the 
engine-room the level was up 
to the cylinder heads. The 
damage was, of course, enor- 
mous. The miscellaneous cargo 
in one of the for’ard holds 
which had suffered the worst, 
consisting of hides, &., was 
ruined, but a large part of the 
cargo had been saved—and the 
ship. 

We heaved a sigh of relief. 
It had been an anxious time. 
On three occasions we had had 
to cast off hurriedly when the 
big ship had settled down to 
a bigger list to port, and once 
we thought she was going, but 
always we had come back. 

Then began the arduous job 
of pumping out the flood we 
had so laboriously put in. All 
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hands started a colossal clean- 
up, which seemed when we 
stared at the chaos to be 
equalled only by that of the 
Augean Stables of mythical 
memory. 

About the sixth day the ship 
was looking amazingly trans- 
formed. The passengers came 
back and we were plied with 
hospitality. The liner was now 
almost bone dry ; her list had 
vanished and, considering the 
rough treatment to which she 
had been subjected, the damage 
was not so much as might have 
been expected 

Then, just as we were regret- 
fully thinking of sailing, came 
a second summons. An 8.0.8. 
from Barbadoes this time. A 
smaller ship than the liner with 
coal in the bunkers on fire. 

We cast off from the liner 
and waved a farewell to our 
new-found friends, and sped 
out between the wooded head- 
lands. Soon we turned south- 
wards and gradually worked 
up to full speed. 


During our run to Barbadoes 
we were busy overhauling the 
gear that stood by us so well. 
The long-suffering rotary pump 
was stripped and examined ; 
hoses were repaired and tested, 
and hawsers and fenders got 
ready. When all was done we 
snatched some overdue sleep. 

It was again night when we 
arrived at Barbadoes, and there 
was our ship lying near the 
shore with a big hawser out to 
the beach secured round some 
trees, and with both anchors 
down. She was in a worse 


state than the liner. She wag 
blazing for’ard. We repeated 
our manceuvre and made fast 
alongside. By now we had 
become adepts, and in a 
very short time we were fight- 
ing the fire with rotary pump, 
hoses and hundreds of men, 
The upper deck of the cargo 
ship was ‘much lower and 
consequently easier of access, 
We soon discovered that her 
upper deck was dangerous; 
the heat had burst the deck 
seams and twisted and burnt 
the plates until the deck re- 
sembled a switchback railway, 
and it was so hot that the 
soles of one’s shoes were soon 
burnt through. When we 
arrived there was no one left 
on board except the officers, 
for the dago crew, not liking 
the look of things, had gone 
over the side in a body—risking 
the sharks—and made a good 
landing on the shore two hun- 
dred yards away. 

We had a bad time with 
this tramp. It was a stubborn 
fight, and it seemed at times 
as if we should never extinguish 
that fire, but after some days’ 
strenuous efforts we at last 
subdued it and carried through 
the same routine of pumping 
out and clearing up. 

Just before we finished we 
were very pleased to see our 
first patient sail into harbour 
looking none the worse for her 
drastic treatment. She gave 
us a cheer as she came to her 
anchorage. 

By this time we were all 
becoming a trifle weary ; about 
ten days and nights of con- 
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centrated fire-fighting had left 
us rather jaded and inclined 
to look forward to some un- 
proken hours’ acquaintance 
with our bunks. But it was 
not to be. 

Sitting round in the ward- 
room in our grimy clothes we 
were taking a hard-earned drink 
when one of the watchkeepers 
with a gloomy expression burst 
into the mess. 

“No peace for the wicked. 
Come on, you blokes!” he 
said, waving a signal form ; 
“we're just beginning to see 
life.” Then catching the Senior 
Engineer’s eye, ‘‘ Get your large 
P.O. ready for action, Richard. 
He and all your well-fed ratings 
will be wanted for duty on the 
safety valves this time.” 

The Senior Engineer looked 
despairingly into his glass. 

“What’s on now?” he 
groaned. ‘‘ Don’t say the fire 
brigade’s got another call.” 

“No, it’s a case of way down 
south this time,” Francis, the 
watchkeeper, replied. ‘“‘ Black 
men are heaving brickbats 
about, burning up towns and 
all that.” 

We crowded round and read 
the signal. There appeared to 
be no mistaking its meaning. 
It was a wireless message from 
a British colony far south of 
us, and as we read it we had 
visions of mobs of negroes 
pillaging and massacring, and 
destroying sugar plantations. 
An ugly picture. 

And even as we looked at 
one another, unshaven, uwun- 
washed, grimy and tired, we 
heard in the distance the ex- 
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pected bugle call and the hoarse 
pipe of the boatswain’s mate— 
“Clear lower deck ! ” 


It was a clear calm night 
and we were again at sea, 
racing southwards on our third 
mission, and, on the face of 
it, one of vital urgency. 

From firemen we had now 
become soldiers, and the Gun- 
nery Lieutenant was one of 
the men of the moment. The 
Sergeant-Major of Marines had 
also become as one with great 
authority on the lower deck. 
The talk everywhere was of 
companies, landing - parties, 
rations, rifles, revolvers and 
the varieties of guerilla warfare, 
with particular regard to street 
conflicts. 

The Commander, who prob- 
ably could have counted his 
hours’ sleep in the previous 
ten days on the fingers of both 
hands, was here, there and 
everywhere, with grim face 
and tired eyes that yet looked 
to every detail. 

The Navigator, in the chart- 
house poring over charts, was 
probably, with the Captain, the 
most anxious man in the ship. 
Somehow we had to get over 
the notorious Bar that guarded 
the entrance to the harbour. 
Five miles of solid mud. 

The Navigator frowned as he 
looked at the chart. 

“Seventeen feet!” he mur- 
mured to himself, “and we 
draw nineteen feet six inches ! 

“If we do it, we shall be the 
biggest ship that’s ever been 
to the pestilential hole.” 

The idea of putting his ship 
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in such jeopardy scandalised 
every tenet of his creed. 

“However,” as he put the 
chart in the ready-use drawer, 
“the ‘owner’ has made up 
his mind.” 


I shall never forget the thrill 
the first glimpse of that low- 
lying coast-line evoked in me. 
What should we find? Chaos, 


confusion, clouds of smoke 
wreathing public buildings, 
angry mobs ? 


But before that there was 
the Bar. 

The colour of the water had 
changed to a dirty yellow, 
showing the influence of the 
big river that flows out in 





mighty volume past G to 
the sea. 
As we altered course to 


start our hazardous crossing 
of the Bar, we noticed several 
smoke clouds on the coast, 
but these were some miles 
from G , Which is quite a 
distance inland. 

Then we hit the Bar, and 
this quite literally, for from 
the very start we were drawing 
some two feet more than there 
was water on the Bar. 

Our speed perceptibly slack- 
ened, and the ship shuddered 
and shook as we ploughed our 
way through. The extra strain 
on the engines must have been 
tremendous. To look aft from 
the bridge was to see an 
amazing spectacle, for the pro- 
pellers, churning their way 
through solid mud, threw great 
chunks of dirty yellow matter 
high in the air, so that our 
progress was punctuated by 





loud splashes from aft. Slowly, 
doggedly, the old ship forged 
on her way. There was one 
spot where the Navigator and 
the Captain on the bridge 
looked inquiringly at each other 
with grim expressions... if 
only she could last out that 
half mile . . . the ship shook 
violently and writhed ; almost, 
one might say, she realised, 
like a horse in a morass, that 
if she could not keep going, 
she was there for ever, clasped 
tight in the overpowering em- 
brace of the mud. 

But the danger point was 
passed. 

The Navigator met the Cap- 
tain’s eye, and nodded with 
a faint smile and a sigh of 
relief. Once over that hurdle, 
the rest of the course was 
easier. 

The speed, painfully slow 
like a crawl, increased; the 
violent shaking subsided; 
fewer clods of earthy mud were 
cast skywards by the over- 
worked propellers. 

A little later we steamed 
slowly into the harbour and 
came to an anchor opposite 


G 





It was from the Governor's 
representative, spruce, beam- 
ing, that we received the news. 

He advanced to greet the 
Captain. In the background, 
marines, able séamen—even 
stewards—in full marching kit, 
ready to land and put the fear 
of God into the deluded men, 
black, yellow and brown, who 
thought of revolution. 

After a few words and inter- 
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change of courtesies, the Cap- 
tain asked a question. A look 
of amazement crossed the 
A.D.C.’s features, and at his 
reply the Oaptain seemed 
thunderstruck: then, turning 
to the Commander, he gave 
instructions for landing-parties 
to fall out for the time being, 
and leading the way for’ard, 
he took the Governor’s repre- 
sentative along to his quarters. 

We looked in amazement at 
one another. 

Something astonishing had 
undoubtedly occurred. 

Soon, a very irate-looking 
A.D.C. returned and pushed off 
ashore in his launch full speed 
to report. The Captain also 
reappeared. He looked grim. 
He summoned the Commander, 
and all preparations for land- 
ing were cancelled. A quarter 
of an hour later, ordinary 
harbour routine was in full 
swing, after the order “‘ Return 
Stores — Landing- parties fall 
out.” 

Then our curiosity was 
appeased. 

When the utterly unexpected 
occurs, it seems to dull the 
mind like an opiate so that 
thought is totally suspended. 

Gradually the news perco- 
lated through our none too 
bright senses—we were all short 
of sleep and pretty done after 
the previous ten days. To 
say that we were disappointed 
would be to fall far short of 
the truth. We were highly 
indignant that the five miles’ 
furrow we had so laboriously 
ploughed through the Bar 
should be labour in vain, but 





I think we were also very 
relieved that our services as 
police would not be required. 

There was no revolution nor 
revolt. Not so much as a 
brickbat had been thrown. Nor 
even a window broken. In 
fact, G——- was wrapt in its 
usual forenoon heat and calm. 
Ashore, the inhabitants went 
about their accustomed work 
and devious ways in the most 
peaceful manner imaginable. 

How then came about such 
an expensive mistake ? 

The answer was simple yet 
complex: understandable, but 
to us highly irritating, for it 
was a legacy from the Great 
War, and we had finished with 
the Great War—so we thought ; 
but shall we ever finish with 
that record cataclysm? In a 
word it was solely due to 
neurasthenia : a sudden brain- 
storm in one man’s mind. 

A lonely wireless station, 
some miles from the town, 
seems a peculiar place to send 
a man to recuperate when his 
nerves have been ‘ shocked ’ by 
war service, and so we thought. 
The wireless message we re- 
ceived had been genuine enough 
—up to a point. But the 
Governor was not aware of its 
despatch, for the simple reason 
that it had never been sub- 
mitted—to anyone in authority. 

The story, as we gradually 
understood it, was a simple 
story of overtaxed nerves ; 
nerves that had never really 
recovered from the effects of 
the recent war; of nerves that 
had mistaken the childish 
depredations of a few niggers, 
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attended by petty thefts, for 
an outburst of revolt in near- 
by G——. And so from a 
feverishly barricaded wireless 
station had come forth a mes- 
sage unauthorised but highly 
urgent to our senses, far north 
in Barbadoes. A message that 
had caused our Captain to risk 
his ship crossing the Bar; to 
come tearing down hundreds 
of miles at full speed. A mes- 
sage, finally, that had brought 
us to an anchor in G——, the 
biggest ship that had ever been 
there, with an even chance of 
never being able to get out 
again. 

So it came about that we 
never led our companies ashore 
into action after all, but— 
terrible anticlimax—we landed 
for the prosaic purpose of 
having breakfast at G—’s 
famous club, where we were 
duly inculcated into the mys- 
teries of ‘swizzles.’ We also 
duly admired the enormous 
eighteen feet long swizzle-stick 
suspended from the roof. 
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That day we sailed with the 
unfortunate cause of our visit 
also on board. 

Once more we fought and 
bumped our way over the 
dreaded Bar, but it was the 
old ship’s last effort. The 
‘Chief’ and Richard by tre- 
mendous exertions managed to 
stave off a complete break- 
down of engines, but one was 
useless and a main condenser 
very badly damaged. 

We commenced our long trip 
north to Bermuda and the 
floating dock at a modest speed 
of about eight knots. During 
the following days in the ward- 
room we saw little of the Senior 
Engineer and his Chief. The 
Captain was silent, and gloom 
lay heavy over the ship. No- 
body has any special affection 
for a wild-goose chase. 

With a sigh of relief we 
arrived at our destination at 
last, and the patient, gallant, 
old ship was safely tucked 
away in the floating dock for 
@ six weeks’ refit. 

She had played her part. 


II, THE MASTERSHIP OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 


BY LUNAR BOW. 


One August morning in the 
early ‘nineties a pinnace, with 
mast and sails ready, lay along- 
side H.M.S. Black Joke anchored 
in Pisco Bay, Peru. At the 
pinnace’s peak flew the white 
ensign; from her masthead a 
pennant wriggled in the breeze 
denoting that she was an inde- 
pendent command. 


In the boat sat her crew: 
a petty officer, a leading sea- 
man and six able seamen. 
Their rifles and hammocks were 
slung under the thwarts. The 
boat was ballasted with a 
dozen or more water breakers, 
a barrel of salt pork, sacks of 
biscuit, vegetables, &c. There 
was also a small cooking galley, 
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medicine and tool chests, and 
parricoes of rum and lime- 
juice, a compass, lead-lines and 
other things which denoted 
her independence. I doubt if 
Columbus was better fixed. 

At nine o’clock Midshipman 
Reep with some charts and 
instruments got down into the 
poat. As he did so he was 
piped over the side, an honour 
due to the pennant at the 
pinnace’s masthead, and one 
which he had not expected for 
some years. He almost blushed. 

As the pinnace started under 
sail away from the ship the 
voice of a lower deck wag was 
heard. 

“Yer Drake, my dear, where 
be going to ? ”’ 

The Commander’s last words 
had been— 

“Keep your men in proper 
watches and routine. No Jack 
Shalloo business. Everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. 
Good luck, my boy.” 

Midshipman Reep, a lad of 
eighteen, was the product of 
nearly three years’ commission 
in a ship that sailed more 
often and faster than she 
steamed. He possessed an 
enormous nose of the Roman 
type; otherwise he was as 
others of the breed of young- 
sters of those days, being 
trained in the lore of the sea 
and the Navy’s way of dealing 
with it. Had you called him 
a ‘ Middy ’ he would have been 
deeply insulted and probably 
rude. 

His present job was to sail 
to Callao (pronounced Kyow), 
some 130 miles to the north- 
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ward, and bring back the ship’s 
mails, during which time the 
ship carried out certain exer- 
cises in Pisco Bay. 

Favoured by the southerly 
wind prevalent at that time of 
year and carrying his awning 
set aS a spinnaker, he made a 
good run and arrived at Callao 
on the forenoon of the next 
day, where, flying his largest 
ensign and the yellow quaran- 
tine flag, he anchored inside 
the little harbour. 

No port doctor or other 
authorities boarded him. In- 
stead several bullets splotched 
in the water some hundred 
yards off. They were evidently 
not intended for him. Ragged 
firing could be heard going on 
within the town. 

“Shall we get our rifles 
ready, sir?” asked the cox- 
swain. 

“You will not. Keep down 
below the gunwale.” 

By two o’clock that after- 
noon it appeared that nobody 
was interested in the pinnace 
flying the yellow flag. 

“One of their quarterly re- 
volutions, I suppose,” thought 
Reep. 

Still, the mails had to be 
got. So he brought his boat 
alongside the wharf, where a 
few small craft lay, apparently 
deserted. Some untidy-looking ~ 
soldiers were the only occu- 
pants. The usual wharf crowd 
of sailors, hawkers and idlers 
was gone. He gave his cox- 
swain orders to anchor off as 
before, and, with a couple of 
his men, marched to the Custom- 
house at the head of the wharf. 
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This was occupied by soldiers, 
so he asked to see their officer, 
who in a few minutes appeared. 
Salutes duly exchanged, he 
explained his business. The 
officer asked him to come with his 
bluejackets to the comandante. 

On the way there Reep 
asked— 

“What is the trouble here, 
Teniente ?” 

“Trouble ? ’ow you say ? ” 

“T mean all this fusileria.” 

“Ah! la turbacion. It is 
that we militar make our Gen- 
eral, Don Paquillo, el Presi- 
dente, but the civilians they do 
not want ‘im. So! they are 
colerico— ’ow you say— 
angered ? ”’ 

“ But what has happened to 
the last one ? ” 

“Ah! him, he is dead. He 
was no good.” 

By this time they had arrived 
at the comandante’s headquar- 
ters. Midshipman Reep was 
introduced and formally re- 
quested that her Britannic 
Majesty’s mails for H.M.S. 
Black Joke should be handed 
over to him. The comandante, 
a tubby and amiable person, 
smiled at the formal request. 
He offered a chair, a cigarette 
and wrote an order. The mail- 
bags under the escort of the 
bluejackets were on their way 

*to the wharf in a surprisingly 
short time, for Peru. 

“Many thanks, comandante. 
I suppose I ought now to call 
on the British Consul. Where 
does he live, sir ? ”’ 

** Alas, he does not live, since 
yesterday. There are many 
Stray bullets in the streets, 
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they strike somewhere. Do 
you sail to-night ? ” 

“No, sir. I shall sail at 
daylight to-morrow—but to- 
night I shall anchor a mile or 
so clear of the harbour to the 
northward, for aS you Say, 
comandante, stray bullets strike 
somewhere.’ 

“That is wise, my young 
capitan. You ’ave an old head, 
Buen suerte jovencito.”’ 

Midshipman Reep took his 
leave. It was now near sunset, 
He cast off from the wharf 
and anchored for the night a 
mile from the town and some 
two hundred yards from the 
shore. Here, he thought he 
would be clear of bullets and 
the complications of a minor 
revolution. Itwasalsoagood de- 
parture point for an early morn- 
ing start with the land breeze. 

In case of unexpected trouble 
he had his sails hoisted: 
the mainsail in the brails, the 
foresail in light stops ready 
to be broken and his cable hove 
in to a short stay. 

After supper a mouth-organ 
and concertina got to work. 
The coxswain sang the latest 
lower deck dirge, in a voice 
which would have broken the 
heart of a baboon. 

“Mr Reep, sir, 
oblige ? ” 

Mr Reep did ; the first verse 
went— 


will you 


*“*Then there came the boatswain’s 
wife an’ she was dressed in black, 

And in the corner of her hat she 
carried the lee-fore-tack. 

She carried the lee-fore-tack, my 
boys, the staysail and the jib, 
And in the other corner—his latest 

baby’s bib—bib—bib.” 
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It was a good little concert, 
put at ten o’clock by Mr Reep’s 
watch the hands turned in, 
according to ship routine, into 
their hammocks under the 
thwarts. That night Reep had 
issued ball-cartridges to the 
look-outs. 

He sat smoking a last pipe 
listening to the firing in the 
distance. Then he too turned 
in, on top of the mail-bags. A 
stout crew in a stout boat under 
one’s command, what more 
could youth want? So he slept 
content, and a lantern on the 
bottom boards near-by threw a 
gigantic shadow of his nose on 
the white paintwork of the 
stern. 

It was two hours before 

dawn. 
“This yer firing seems to be 
coming our way, Nobby,” said 
one look-out to the other as 
they peered into the shadows 
of the shore, where glints of 
flame sparked in the darkness 
with increasing frequency. 
Then several bullets smacked 
the water near-by. There was 
a Splashing and gasping near at 
hand. 

** Ahoy there !” 

“ Amigo—I drown,” gasped 
&® voice. 

A white face showed in the 
faint circle of light shed by 
the pinnace’s anchor light. 

“ Breetish man-o’-war, save 
me!” it said. 

“Pull him in, douse that 
light, up anchor, make sail and 
smack it about, men,’’ ordered 
Midshipman Reep. He had no 
idea of taking on the armed 
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forces, legal or otherwise, of 
Peru. And so, like a phantom, 
the pinnace stole seawards. 

“Tend to him some of you,” 
said Reep. 

The leading hand took on 
the job. He stripped the man 
mother naked and rubbed his 


body with neat rum. 
“ A wicked waste,” muttered 
Nobby, who was assisting. 


They gave him a powerful 
tot for the good of his inside, 
and then they clothed him with 
some of their own things. 

Dawn revealed the pinnace 
close-hauled and well clear of 
the land. It also revealed the 
rescued one, sagging in the 
bottom, very sea-sick and smell- 
ing strongly of drink. 

“TI wonder what I ought to 
do with him,” thought Reep. 
“TI can’t return him to store 
round about here—I’ll land 
him somewhere farther south.” 

He did, but not quite in the 
way he expected. 

When the man _ recovered 
sufficiently, he explained }that 
contrary to expectation the 
common soldiers were unsport- 
ing enough to object to assist- 
ing their general to become 
el Presidente, so they had 
mutinied, and he, an officer 
distinguido, had barely escaped 


being shot. 
Sea affairs now claimed 
Reep’s attention. The Hum- 


bolt current and the wind were 
against him, and he made small 
progress. On the morning of 
the second day fog, which is 
prevalent on the coast at that 
time of year, wrapped the pin- 
nace in eddying whirls of damp 
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blindness. The wind became 
variable, but held against him, 
generally. He thought of heav- 
ing to, but then the current 
would sweep them northward. 
So he stood on tacking every 
four hours by his watch. On 
the morning of the third day 
the fog seemed to lighten and 
the wind strengthened. He 
made a long tack inshore, 
hoping to sight something. 
After six hours on this tack 
the fog shut down again. He 
might have gone about, but 
he did not. Instead he close- 
reefed and stood on, intending 
to anchor as soon as he got 
suitable soundings. For an- 
other hour he continued thus 
with no bottom to his sound- 
ings. Then he ordered a rifle 
to be fired. The echo came 
back almost instantaneously. 
He put his helm hard over— 
too late. 

A rock tore the weather bilge 
of the boat. A glancing blow; 
luckily the boat did not stick. 
He ran on until he grounded 
with three feet of water in the 
boat, during which time the 
men nearest the hole had stuffed 
hammock bedding into it and 
sail had been shortened. The 
mast was then got down and 
the anchor laid out inshore. 

It was then that the rescued 
officer got peevish. He arose, 
a tallow-complexioned object 
with two days’ blue-black 
growth on his jowl and, with 
hands lifted to high heaven, 
exclaimed— 

“And this is the Breetish 
Navy!” 

“ And,” replied Reep, ‘‘ you 
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were not invited to join it—g 
keep quiet.”” The nose wag 
slightly lifted. 

“Me keep quiet! I am q 
high officer, and you speak like 
that I will——”’ 

“No, you won’t. You'll do 
as I say; you preferred this 
bit of England to your ow 
country, and you are under 
my orders as long as you stay 
here.” The nose had great 
elevation. 

** Caramba !” 

Within an hour the fog 
cleared, as if content with the 
wreck of a little pinnace. They 
were in a nasty place, a rocky 
inlet surrounded by cliffs some 
seventy feet high. It was, 
however, fairly sheltered. At 
its southern end, half awash, 
lay the battered hull of an old 
wreck. Her stern was com- 
pletely gone. 

“ Another mug, like me,” 
thought Reep. 

Everything was landed. The 
anchor was wedged in the rocks 
above high water, and from the 
boat to its cable was rigged 
every tackle in the boat. 

All service boats are built 
so as to float when water- 
logged. And so, as the tide 
rose, she was hove up over 
stretchers placed on the beach, 
by the tackles, as far as could 
be and there secured. A camp 
was made on the cliff abreast 
the boat. The water, pro- 
visions, cooking galley and 
other stores were carried up. 
The mail-bags were opened 
and the contents spread out to 
dry. Whilst this was being 
done, Reep climbed a little 
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pill close by and took observa- 
tions to fix his position. He 
found he was about forty miles 
north of Pisco Bay. Examining 
the surrounding country, he 
observed some adobe huts about 
a mile away, where ran a thin 
green line of bushes. A few 
palm-trees leaned at odd angles 
above the huts. For the rest, 
the place was a barren, pie- 
crust coloured land, prickled 
with cacti shaped like open 
hands lifted upwards. The 
green line comforted him, for 
there, Somewhere near the huts, 
would be water. 

He fell his men in and 
addressed them. 

“T find we are some forty 
miles from Pisco. Our best 
hope lies there, if we can get 
her seaworthy,” pointing to the 
pinnace. “In the meantime 
we have got to find water and 
be careful of our grub. So it is 
half rations for all of us till 
further orders. Coxswain, you 
will tell off four hands with 
their rifles: two will go north 
and two south to look for 
water. They can shoot any- 
thing they think can be eaten. 
That’s all for the moment.” 

“Aye aye, sir,” said the 
coxswain. 

With his log, Reep went 
along the rocks and sat on the 
inshore end of the old wreck, 
where he wrote it up to date. 
It was not in the circumstances 
an amusing pastime. He then 
lit his pipe and sat thinking 
what was the best thing to 
do. Also, there was the looming 
shadow of what the commander 
would say and do on his return 
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with or without boat. The 
forecast was distinctly gloomy. 
He imagined that nothing 
would happen for a week from 
the date of his departure from 
Pisco. Then speculation would 
arise. Finally, the ship would 
raise steam and proceed to 
Callao, examining the coast and 
adjacent islands on her way. 
As this thought struck him, he 
hailed the coxswain and told 
him to get the longest pole he 
could find and plant it on the 
little hill and hoist the white 
ensign on it. The ship; would 
see that. 

It was now, he judged, about 
high water. The tide, lapping 
lazily inside the old wreck, had 
reached a point some two- 
thirds the length of her hull. 
Knocking out his pipe, he 
scrambled down to the beach. 
As he did so his boots scraped 
off a few barnacles and other 
sea growth, revealing a scratch 
of green metal on her hull. 
The old carcase was copper- 
sheathed. 

At low water he examined 
her bottom carefully. There 
was a good deal of sheathing 
left. He returned thoughtfully 
back to the camp, where the 
coxswain reported that a small 
stream had been found some 
few hundred yards off. <A 
party had also visited the 
village, which was inhabited 
by some dozen Indians and 
their families. There were some 
donkeys, pigs and chickens ; 
that was all. 

The ‘high officer,’ still 
dressed in bluejacket’s clothes, 
supped with Reep. He took a 
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brighter view of life. He was, 
in fact, no longer wet or sea- 
sick. He made a good meal off 
salt pork, a biscuit and a tot 
of rum. 

“* Capitan,” he asked, ‘“ have 
you any plan ? ” 

“Thanks for the promotion, 
‘high officer,’ but I think I 
have an idea, a germ as it 
were, but it requires considera- 
tion. To-morrow I may want 
your help as interpreter at the 
village.”’ 

“Good. I shall be happy. 
On land I am, ’ow you say, 
‘all right.’ These Indians, we 
call them Costenos, they are 
Mestizos, they speak Spanish. 
Good. I shall be a soldier 
once more.” 

Lying awake that night, the 
Great Idea came to Midshipman 
Reep. He slept soundly on it. 
Next morning when the men 
fell in for orders, they got 
them—lots of them. 

“Empty all the fresh-water 
breakers into the hollow in the 
top of that rock over there, 
then tallow the bungs and hit 
them well in. When the tide 
is low enough lash them in 
pairs one on each side of the 
boat below the water-line, pass- 
ing the lashings under the 
bottom, and secure the lot to- 
gether to form a float. Unship 
all the boat’s thwarts except 
three and lash them under the 
breakers. Then take the chain 
cable, and all the stretchers, 
over to the wreck and get a line 
from her to the pinnace. Stuff 
the hole up as best you can. 
And that’s got to be ready 


before next high water about 
three o’clock.”’ 


** Aye aye, sir.” 
“Now, sefior officer, yon 
will kindly go over to the village 


and tell them I want all the 
donkeys and the village folk 
down here at the wreck by 
two o’clock this afternoon. The 
reward will be six slabs of 
pork.” 

* Buen! I go, and this 
afternoon I see that they come 
and I take charge of them, 
under you, amigo, for now I feel 
strong again.”’ 

At about one o’clock the 
buoyancy of the breakers, some 
fourteen of them, and the 
thwarts, lifted the boat clear 
of the bottom with the lower 
edge of the jagged hole slightly 
awash. In her, two hands 
worked the hand-pump and a 
bucket. The boat was hauled 
over by the line to the stern 
of the wreck. One end of the 
chain cable was passed round 
the boat and shackled to its 
own part at the stem. At the 
other end was the ‘ high officer’ 
with the village population, 
including women and eight 
donkeys. These were harnessed 
to the cable, and aeccom- 
panied by a burst of curses 
from the ‘high officer’ the 
whole menagerie hauled; the 
pinnace, guided by her crew, 
slid up over the stretchers, 
inside the old wreck. The 
breakers and thwarts were cut 
away, and she was laid against 
the round of the old wreck’s 
inside, with her damaged bot- 
tom easily accessible on the 
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other side. There she was 
secured. 

During the next low water, 
the crew built up a dam about 
four feet high across the stern 
of the wreck. It was com- 
posed of clay, backed by can- 
yas, bottom boards, thwarts 
and stretchers from the boat. 
The pump was rigged up close 
to it. 

Thus was the pinnace dry 
docked. A wreck within a 
wreck. 

Reep then asked the ‘high 
officer’ to bargain with the 
Costenos for three of their don- 
keys, to be killed and skinned 
forthwith and the skins to be 
brought down to the beach. 

“Skins of donkeys? Car- 
amba! Well, if you want 
them, I go, though with me 
there would be no bargaining.” 
This sale was duly accom- 
plished and the skins delivered 
for the sum of thirty soles 
(about three pounds), and the 
Costenos felt themselves free 
of financial cares for a genera- 
tion. 

Then the crew got to work 
on the hole, which was some 
six feet long. The outer side 
was first covered with donkey- 
skin, well tallowed ; over this 
was nailed copper sheathing 
stripped from the wreck. The 
inboard side was treated in the 
Same manner, the space be- 
tween the two patches being 
filed with chopped-up cork 
from one of the lifebuoys, mixed 
with watered-down glue from 
the carpenter’s chest. A day 
was allowed for it to set. 
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Three days in all for docking 
and repairs. The water- 
breakers were refilled from the 
stream. The ‘high officer’ and 
Reep shot several pigeon and 
an armadillo. The latter when 
cooked by a Costeno woman 
proved excellent eating. 

At low water the dam was 
cleared away, and the pinnace 
was floated out of the wreck 
when the tide served. She was 
as tight as a drum. All her 
gear was then replaced, and 
the crew set to rolling her and 
jumping together in her. A 
few weeps of water showed, 
but no more. She was 
again seaworthy and ready to 
sail. 

That night an extra tot was 
served out to all hands, and 
everyone was well pleased ex- 
cept the ‘high officer,’ who 
did not relish the thought of 
another sail on the brutal 
ocean. 

At dawn they sailed. During 
the passage one of the men, at 
the officer’s request, patched 
and repaired his uniform. 

** So that I may appear more 
militar,” he said. 

Late that afternoon Pisco 
Bay was opened out. As the 
pinnace approached, a plume of 
smoke was seen rolling away 
to leeward of the Black Joke. 

“She’s preparing for sea. 
Jumping Moses! we’re just in 
time,” exclaimed Reep. 

When the pinnace was some 
half a mile off the ship, hands 
could be seen bracing her main- 
yard forward and preparing 
the yard tackle by which the 
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pinnace was hoisted inboard. 
It made Reep feel a little un- 
comfortable; it meant that 
the patch in her side had al- 
ready been observed. Well, it 
had to be faced. He was 
again piped over the side, and 
came on board, followed by 
the ‘ high officer.’ 

The captain was on the 
quarter-deck. 

“Well, young gentleman, I 
see you have brought the mails, 
but what have you been doing 
with your boat?’ Then he 
caught sight of the ‘high officer,’ 
and his face beamed. 

“Why! General Don Pa- 
quillo, how did you get here ? 
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Glad to see you. I heard you 


had been shot.” 

The General embraced the 
Captain, Spanish fashion. 

“It would have been so but 
for this young man. He save 
me, he save his boat and he 
order me about—me, a general- 
issimo. I wish we ’ad some 
like him.” 

“Come and tell me all about 
it,’ said the Captain. 

“Mr Reep,”’ said the Com- 
mander, “attend your boat 
while she is being hoisted in. 
I will see you later.”” The nose 
dropped. 

The Sea Service does not 
throw bouquets. 
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THE HARE. 


BY DAVID 


I po not know for how many 
years old Geordie M‘Crae has 
peen grieve at the Mains, but 
it is certainly over forty. He 
is a man of about sixty-four 
or five, though, like all his 
kind who live by the work of 
their hands in all weathers out- 
of-doors, he looks much more 
than his age. He is one of the 
older type of Scottish farm 
labourer ; physically a smallish 
man, strong with the strength 
of a clean and simple liver, 
and inordinately proud of his 
reputation in the district (a 
very real one) as the finest 
ploughman in all Scotland. 
Certainly no man I have ever 
met has better knowledge of 
a Clydesdale, or can draw a 
better furrow than he. 

I had been stopping, as had 
been my custom every year 
before the war, at the Mains 
for my autumn holiday, and 
it was on one cold evening in 
late September that Geordie 
told me the story of the black 
hare, and of how Tam Anderson 
died. A strange story it is, 
and although it is part of my 
duty as a schoolmaster to dis- 
courage in my young charges 
all belief in these old-time 
country superstitions, yet at 
the time of its telling, there by 
the flickering uncertain light 
of the fire in Willie Mac- 
Allister’s little inn at the corner 
of the Perth road, I found 
myself wondering if perhaps, 
after all... 


THOMSON. 


But I shall give it to you 
in old Geordie’s own words 
and leave you to form your 
own opinion. 


I mind fine (said Geordie) 
when Tam Anderson first cam’ 
to the Mains, though it was 
but nait’ral that I should ha’e 
kent him weel a’ his life, for 
he was the son o’ auld Sandy 
Anderson, him that used to 
ha’e the bit croft up at the 
linn on Sherriffmuir. Afore he 
went for a sodger—that would 
be aboot 1916—he was juist a 
callant, but efter he cam’ back 
frae the war he was a man 
that ony faither could weel be 
prood o’; strong and weel 
set up, wi’ a straught back on 
him and a kin’ o’ a licht in 
his een that turned folk’s heids 
when they passed him. A’ the 
lassies were fair daft ower him 
—I mind hoo Maggie Gibson 
threw ower John Bell the 
stationmaister at the Loanin’ 
for Tam, and hoo she sat and 
grat a’ nicht in the kitchen 
when Tam would ha’e naething 
to dae wi’ her. But Tam was 
juist the same wi’ them a’; 
he had plenty o’ opportunities 
and could ha’e had the pick o’ 
them for the askin’, but though 
he had a fair word for a’ he 
had love for nane, and in 
himsel’ he was what they ca’ 
@ man’s man. 

Weel, it was juist a month 
efter he cam’ back frae France 
that Tam cam’ doon to the 
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Mains. Auld Sandy was deid 
by then, ye’ll mind, and the 
auld wife had nae ither sup- 
port, though she aye kep’ on 
wi’ her ither son Wullie at the 
croft. Tam got the job 0’ 
orraman when he first cam’, 
and never in a’ my days have 
I ever seen a man that could 
work like Tam Anderson. A’ 
day at the threshin’ he would 
humph the bags up the stair 
to the granary wi’oot a falter ; 
and pick up thae same bags 
his lane, forbye, a thing I 
could never do in my young 
days, or no’ a’ day onywey, 
and ye maun ken I was never 
a weaklin’. At the sheughin’ 
his stent was aye the longest 
and aye the first finished, and 
he would aften be gi’ein’ the 
next yin a hand afore I had 
turned my ploo. Any ither 
job was the same—hay, hairst, 
shawin’—he never seemed to 
get tired and he would never 
gie in. And feart for neither 
man nor beast; ye ken he 
got the D.C.M. in the war. I 
could never get him to say 
what it was for, but I ken fine 
a man doesna get the D.C.M. 
for naething. 

But that was a’ afore this 
that I’m gaun to tell ye aboot. 
Efter that, for his last year— 
eh, man, the change in him 
was juist peetifu’. 

Weel, by three year syne 
Tam was first plooman at the 
Mains and daein’ fine. He was 
a grand hand wi’ horse and 
understood them as weel’s my- 
sel’; Lady and Missie was his 
pair, and he kep’ them fine— 
aye braw and flash, shinin’ 
like bottles ; nae maitter what 
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weather or, what dirty job was 
on, Tam’s hames and chains 
would aye be clear and bright 
and his harness polished; 
many’s the time I’ve seen him 
washin’ doon his cairts in the 
gloamin’ when the ither lads 
o’ his age would be oot wi’ the 
lassies; and I’ve even kent 
him spend a shillin’ or twa o’ 
his ain on a wheen pretties for 
his harness—wee bells and that. 

The thing began ae day at 
the back-end o’ the year when 
Tam and me was plooin’ the 
red land in the wast field. It 
was aboot hauf ten in the 
mornin’ and gey cauld, and 
we had juist turned in the 
heid-rig and was takin’ wur 
bit chuck, when suddenly I 
saw Tam glowerin’ ower at 
the dyke and then pittin’ oot 
his hand ahint him and gropin’ 
aboot the stilts o’ his ploo. 
I couldna see what he was 
watchin’, but “‘ Hey, Geordie,” 
says he, “‘ there’s that damned 
black cat that’s been efter the 
doos in the barn.” Then his 
hand found the key hingin’ in 
the stilt, and he up wi’ it as 
quick as thocht and threw it. 

Eh, man, that was a deidly 
shot! As his arm went up, 
the thing cam’ oot o’ a hole 
in the dyke, and at first I 
thocht it was a cat too. But 
it hadna gone a fut when, 
bang! Tam’s key catched it 
at the back o’ the heid, and 
there it lay. 

Tam went up to pick up his 
key again, but when he got 
to the place he stoppit and 
stood starin’. ‘‘ Geordie,” says 
he, in a queer kin’ 0’ a voice, 
“come here and see.this.” I 
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went ower to see what it was ; 
and, man, it wasna a cat ava’ ; 
it was a hare. But this hare 
was by-ordinar’. In the first 
place, it was black—as black 
as hell a’ ower—and forbye 
that, it was bigger nor ony 
ither hare I ever saw. But 
though I likely saw that at 
first, I didna’ kin’ o’ notice it 
at the time, for the awfu’ 
thing aboot that beast was its 
een. Ye ken, when a thing 
dies, a kin’ o’ a skin comes 
ower its een—weel, this thing 
was juist aboot deid when I 
cam’ up, for Tam’s key had 
bashed its heid in ahint the 
ae lug, but its een were still 
bright ; and, man, they werena 
the een o’ a hare ava’. They 
were red, red as the fire that’s 
no’ quenched, and fair bleezin’ 
—the een, ye would say, 0’ a 
de’'il. I got juist a glisk o’ 
them afore the licht went oot 
o them, but in that meenute 
my guts fair turned to water 
in my inside. 

I lookit up at Tam. He was 
standin’ there as white’s a 
sheet in his face, wi’ his mooth 
open and his een starin’ doon 
at the thing. 

“Man, Tam,” says I, “ that 
thing’s no’ canny.” 

“ Eh ? ” says he. 

“T’m sayin’,” says I, “ that 
thing’s no’ canny !” 

“ Ay,’ says Tam, “ it’s queer. 
A black hare! I never heard 


tell o’ a black hare afore. And 
what do ye suppose it was 
daein’ up here in ablow the 
dyke? It’s queer!” 

“Queer, says you, Tam,” 
says I, “ mair nor juist queer, 
I would say; it’s a’thegither 
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by-ordinar’. Man, did ye see 
its een ?—TI tell ye the ae glisk 
o’ them gi’ed me a fair grue! 
And black, forbye! There’s 
nae sic a thing as a black hare ! 
Man, Tam,” says I, “guid 
kens what this thing is that ye 
ha’e kilt, but it’s in my mind 
that it’s a bogle!” 

But Tam would ha’e nane 0’ 
that. 

“A bogle!” says he. “ Are 
ye daft, man? A’body kens 
there’s nae sic things as ghaists 
and bogles noo! It’s juist a 
hare like ony ither hare ; maybe 
it’s black, but what’s aboot 
that ? There’s a feck o’ black 
rabbits rinnin’ in the haugh— 
what for no’ a black hare? Or 
maybe it’s some fancy kin’ 0’ a 
hare that’s gotten oot o’ its 
hutch some gate. I’m thinkin’ 
ye’re gettin’ auld, Geordie. A 
bogle, quo’ he! Auld wives’ 
clavers!” says Tam. 

And with that he picked up 
his key and got back to his 
ploo. 

Noo, I ken very weel that 
the maist o’ folk noo doesna 
believe in warlocks and bogles 
and sic-like ferlies. I’m no’ 
what ye could ca’ a religious 
man mysel’, though I would 
like to be, if ye see what I 
mean, but it’s my belief the 
Lord in His wisdom has per- 
mitted to dwell in this world 
things that maybe we would 
think we could dae _ better 
wi'oot, though it’s no’ for us 
to question His weys. We a’ 
ken that when the maister 
dees the tyke yowls—aweel, 
there maun be something the 
tyke can see or hear that we 
ken naething aboot ; and juist 
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because we canna see it or 
hear it I’m thinkin’ there’s 
nae ca’ for us to say it canna 
be there. Maybe the powers 
o’ darkness are a pickle mair 
restrained noo than they were 
in the days o’ Dauvit and the 
witch o’ Endor, and maybe it’s 
no’ juist as easy for us to get 
acquant wi’ them noo as it was 
then, but then ye maun mind 
that in thae days we read that 
the Lord Himsel’ appeared to 
men and spoke wi’ them noo 
and again, and though He 
doesna dae that noo, or no’ 
sae often, onywey, we still 
ken He’s there. 

But I doobt there’s but few 
folk noo that thinks like me, 
and Tam wasna one o’ them. 
I spoke to him twa-three times 
aboot it, but he had aye the 
same answer; it was a’ havers 
by his wey o’ ’t; and the last 
time I mentioned the thing he 
got kin’ o’ angry aboot it, so 
when I saw it was for nae end I 
thocht it best to say nae mair. 

Atween then and the next 
time the thing croppit up 
again, there was naething that 
I can mind that happened oot 
o’ the ordinar’; spring cam’, 
and simmer, and hay-time went 
by ; and gin hairst, if I thocht 
on the thing ava’, it was maybe 
that Tam had been richt efter 
a’, and the hare had been juist 
a hare. 

But I couldna juist satisfy 
mysel’—there was aye a 8us- 
picion at the back o’ my mind, 
and though I said naething 
aboot it to anybody, I could 
never get the memory o’ thae 
awfu’ een oot o’ my heid. I 
dinna ken what it was ; whether 
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it was a presentiment o’ the 
evil that was to come or no’; 
but there was something unco 
aboot that beast that I couldng 
forget. 

Weel, there cam’ the day— 
it was the nineteenth 0’ Sep- 
tember—when we were gaun 
to start wi’ the binder in the 
Big Loop in the haugh. It 
had been fine hairst weather, 
and we were fine and forrit 
wi’ the work, but that day it 
was lookin’ like a break. Still 
and het it was, wi’ thunder in 
the air, and yet juist a wheen 
wee clouds low doon ower 
Callander way. But the north 
side and the east side were 
clear, though ye couldna see 
very far, and guid days in 
hairst are no’ to be wasted, so 
I took Chairlie doon wi’ me to 
scythe oot the roads for the 
binder, and tell’t Tam to yoke 
the wee black horse wi’ his 
pair and come doon efter us 
wi’ the machine. 

Noo, ye ken there’s nae wey 
o’ gettin’ into the haugh but 
ower the railway-line at ane 
o’ the crossin’s. There’s three 
o’ them: ane up near the road 
brig at the fut o’ Wullie 
MacAllister’s field, ane at the 
bottom o’ the forty-acre and 
the ‘ither at the end o’ the road 
past the birks. It’s that ym 
that takes ye to the Big Loop, 
and it’s ower that yin that 
Tam had to bring the binder. 
It’s the warst o’ them, for ye 
canna see the up signal for the 
trees, nor the doon signal on 
account o’ Geordie Wilson’s 
byre; and ye ken there’s a 
train ae wey or the ither ilka 
twenty meenutes or thereaboot. 
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But as a rule ye can hear the 
train whustlin’ at the Loanin’ 
on the ae side, or see the reek 
doon by the bend o’ the line at 
Kinbuck on the ither, so for a 
man that kens the place it’s 
no’ a8 bad as ye would think. 

Weel, Chairlie and me were 
juist aboot finished wi’ the 
scythin’ when we heard Tam 
comin’ doon the road wi’ the 
binder and stoppit to gang up 
to the crossin’ to gi’e him a 
hand bringin’ it ower. It’s a 
kittle job, ye ken, for the gates 
are no’ very wide, and a 
binder’s an unhandy thing when 
it’s no’ workin’—there’s the 
three horse’, and the wee trolley 
it sits on is no’ very secure at 
the best o’ times. Tam clumb 
up to the seat and took the 
lines, and while I took a keek 
round to see if a’ was secure, 
Chairlie opened the gates and 
lookit up and doon the line. 
He could see naething, he said, 
so I took haud o’ the tie- 
backs atween Lady and Missie, 
and we started across. 

We were juist aboot hauf- 
roads ower when, for nae reason 
that I could see, Lady suddenly 
gied a bit snirt and joukit to 
the ae side; there was a yell 
frae Tam ; doon cam’ the bull 
wheel wi’ a dunt that fair 
shook the grund; and afore 
ye could say ‘ knife ’ there was 
the haill rickmatick jammed 
on the line as firm’s the Rock 
0’ Gibraltar. 

Man, my hairt fair stood still. 

And then, afore I had realised 
what had happened—‘‘ Wheep, 
wheep ! ’”—there’s a train com- 
in’ doon the line. 

Guid kens hoo me and 
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Chairlie got as muckle done 
in the time as we did, but we 
got Lady unyokit and oot o’ 
the road, and Missie, but for 
a’ I tore lumps oot o’ my 
hands tryin’ to get the heuks 
aff, I couldna get the black 
horse lowsed in time. The 
engine was on the tap o’ us 
when I had to leave him and 
rin for’t. But in that hauf- 
second (man, it’s wunnerfu’ 
hoo quick a man can see things 
at a time like that !) I catched 
sicht o’ Tam, wi’ a face like 
death, still sittin’ on the seat 
o’ the machine, and Chairlie 
makin’ ae lowp o’ it to catch 
him and pu’ him aff, as the 
engine bashed intil the binder 
wi’ a noise like a clap 0’ 
thunder. 

Man, Ill no’ attemp’ to tell 
ye what I felt like. As was 
but nait’ral, my thocht was 
first for Tam and Chairlie, but 
efter I saw they werena hurt— 
man, I was near-hand greetin’ 
wi’ shame. The black horse 
kilt ; the guid binder a’ tae 
flinters, wi’ us in the middle 
o’ hairst ; and me—me, Geordie 
M‘Crae, grieve o’ the Mains, 
that’s been here very near 
fifty year and been ower thae 
crossin’s a thoosan’ times—me 
to get catched like that! I 
thocht I would never get ower’t. 

Tam was never the same efter 
that. Lang he lay ravin’ in 
his bed, but when at last he 
was mair himsel’ again we 
learned frae him what it was 
that had caused the haill dis- 
aster; for Tam tell’t us that 
the last thing he had mind 
o’ was that a black hare had 
come oot o’ the long grass at 
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the side o’ the line and rin 
ablow the binder ; he had seen 
Lady jump frae it and felt the 
binder come doon; and the 
neist thing he kent was that 
he was lyin’ on his back on 
the stanes, wi’ Chairlie on the 
tap o’ him. 

As I say, Tam was never the 
same efter that. His work was 
as guid as ever, but a’body 
could see he had nae hairt 
in it; he begood to get care- 
less wi’ his claes, that was aye 
sae spruce, and twa-three times 
I had to check him for lettin’ 
his harness get shabby-like. 
He spoke less and less; days 
and nichts gaed by when he 
wouldna eat nor sleep; his 
strength fell aff, and he couldna 
dae the things he used to. He 
fell into queer weys too— 
stravaguin’ awa’ his lane ower 
the fields o’ the Sabbath when 
ither folk were at the kirk— 
I’ve seen him twa-three times 
gaun up and doon the dykes 
keekin’ into holes and lashin’ 
awa wi a stick at the long 
grass like a man demented ; 
and ae day when I cam’ into 
the stable he was sittin’ on 
the corn-kist wi’ his heid in 
his hands, greetin’ like a bairn. 

There’s no muckle mair to 
tell; by the time a year had 
passed efter the accident wi’ 
the binder Tam was juist a 
shadow o’ the man he had been 
afore; ye could see that he 
was dwinin’ fast, and it became 
a@ maitter o’ speculation whether 
he would dee afore his reason 
left him a’thegither or whether 
he would spend his last days 
in Dunblane Asylum. But 


Tam’s end cam’ quicker nor 
onybody expeckit; though we'll 
never ken juist exactly what 
happened I can tell ye ag 
muckle as is kent, for what 
there was to see I saw mysel’, 

On the mornin’ o’ the day 
afore Christmas, 19—, I cam’ 
doon aboot six o’clock to sort 
the horse’ as usual, but when 
I was comin’ through the close 
I could hear them strampin’ 
aboot inside the stable and I 
wondered what it could be 
that had pit them frae their 
ordinar’. I opened the door 
and went in; and then—man, 
I canna describe the feelin’ I 
had, but it cam ower me like 
cauld watter, and I kent as 
weel’s I ken my ain name that 
there was something unco in 
there wi’ me in the dark, and 
that I stood in the presence 0’ 
the de’il. It was as mirk’s the 
pit in the stable at that hour 
o’ the mornin’, but I drew a 
spunk and lit the lamp and 
took a bit keek roun’. And 
then I saw Tam, and acauld fear 
grippit haud o’ my wame at 
the sicht o’ him. He was 
deid ; lyin’ on his back ablow 
the hayloft ledder, wi’ his heid 
on ae side and the hauf 0’ 
his face bashed in, wi’ the mark 
o’ Lady’s hoof on him as plain 
as @ page o’ print. 

And then, as I stood there 
starin’ at him, there was a 
reishlin’ amang the strae at his 
back ; twa bluid-red een lookit 
up at me for a second; and 
afore I could stir a fut a muckle 
black hare lowpit ower the 
corp and rin by me oot o’ the 
door and awa’. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A NEW GUINEA PATROL. 


THe paddlers in the two 
canoes ahead had broken into 
a brisker stroke. I could see 
the native police sit up and 
adjust their equipment. Our 
destination was in sight. 

I had left my station two 
days before, taking with me 
Corporal Baugi and seven con- 
stables, on a general ‘ look-see ’ 
patrol of the two hundred and 
forty miles of river from Am- 
punti to the sea; but I knew 
I could count myself fortunate 
if circumstances did not prevent 
me from carrying out my pro- 
gramme. 

The Sepik was in full flood. 
For its whole width of nearly 
half a mile it was littered with 
timbers and islands of grass 
which the rising waters had 
forced out of the lagoons. 
Some of the islands were several 
acres in extent, and many bore 
upon them small trees, on 
which were to be seen ibis and 
white heron. 

It had been a tiring day. 
The passages through the many 
whirlpools had taxed the pad- 
dlers to their utmost in keeping 
our dugouts clear of broken 
waters and logs which seemed 
intent on ramming our frail 
crafts. 

The two canoes ceased pad- 
dling to enable mine to draw 
up. I had established the 
station over twelve months 
before, but it was still unwise 
to venture into villages in 
small detachments. As my 
canoe came up, Baugi gave the 


order to keep together, and we 
swung into the landing-place. 
Though the natives of Tam- 
banum had seen us coming for 
some time—signal drums had 
warned them of our departure 
from Ambunti—there were but 
two men visible among the 
lines of huts which sheltered 
over a thousand people, so I 
was not surprised to hear the 
‘snick’ as Baugi opened the 
cut-off of his rifle. Mounting 
on top of the river bank, my 
interpreter called for the 
Luluai, or chief, and was 
answered in a very surly tone, 
that the Luluai and a party 
of his men had taken advantage 
of the flood waters to go into 
the swamps to cut and float out 
sago logs for food. At that 
moment the Tultul, by which 
name the second-in-command 
is known, came along, and it 
was very evident that our 
advent was unwelcome. 

By this time the paddlers, 
under the supervision of the 
police, were unloading the can- 
oes and transferring their con- 
tents to the rest-house. The 
Tultul was anxious to know 
how long we intended to re- 
main, and when I told him 
that that depended upon him, 
he gave me a quick look and 
called for firewood and water 
to be brought. Some women 
came out of their houses with 
bundles and earthen bowls, 
which they deposited near the 
rest-house, men and women 
began to appear in greater 
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numbers, and soon children were 
to be seen running about, at 
sight of whom the police relaxed 
their vigilance. Soon my even- 
ing meal was ready, and as the 
Luluai had not returned when 
I had eaten, I turned into my 
camp stretcher to get away 
from the hordes of mosquitoes. 
I lay listening to the measured 
tread of the sentry and the 
murmur of voices from the 
police squatting over their fire. 
Suddenly there was a _ hail 
from the river, and the bank 
was bathed in the light of 
coconut leaf torches. It was 
the Luluai returning, and I 
heard him speak to Baugi. I 
was almost asleep by this 
time, but dimly remember the 
latter saying, “‘ See then, Lul- 
uai, that you are here to speak 
to the Kiap at No. 1 fowl ring.” 
(Cock-crow.) 

Day had not yet broken 
when my servant handed me 
my tea under the net, and 
with the first flush of dawn I 
was seated on the verandah. 
On either side of me were the 
seven constables ; Baugi stood 
with the Luluai and Tultul 
below. Both were fine-looking 
men, nearly six feet tall, and 
naked except for the girdle of 
flying fox skin which denoted 
that each had taken the head 
of his enemy. Massed behind 
them were over a hundred of 
the fighting men, unarmed save 
for their cassowary bone 
daggers, but almost without 
exception wearing the skin. 

“There has been trouble,” 
said Baugi, “and the Luluai 
wishes to tell you of it.” At 
my command, “Let him 
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speak,” the Luluai began g 
long oration accompanied by 
gestures which at times left 
nothing to the imagination, 
A week ago two of his women 
had been inspecting their fish 
traps on the opposite side of 
the river. Hearing a voice 
calling from the reeds, they had 
plucked up courage to push 
their way in to the owner, who 
proved to be a native of 
Mangan village, friendly to 
Tambanum. He had _ been 
speared through both arms 
and was in a state of exhaustion. 
Brought to the village, he told 
how his people had been quietly 
preparing their mid-day meal 
when a party of raiders rushed 
in through the open doors in 
the palisade and speared and 
clubbed all within reach. He 
himself had been near the 
door and the first to be speared. 
He had picked himself up and 
slipped out behind the raiders 
as they rushed on. 

When the Luluai stopped I 
asked him why word had not 
been sent to me. He did not 
answer. ‘ Was it because you 
were preparing to take up the 
quarrel yourself? ’’ I demanded. 
“Not so, Kiap; I did but 
await further tidings.” ‘‘ How 
comes it, then,’’ rasped Baugi, 
“that your fowls walk about 
naked? Say you that the 
‘karans ’ (fighting head-dresses 
of feathers) are not prepared ?” 
There was an uncomfortable 
silence, which was broken by 4 
quiet chuckle. Seven, one of 
the constables, was pointing 
to the logs the Luluai’s party 
had brought in. ‘ The people 
of Tambanum are indeed @ 
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wonderful people,” he mocked ; 
“they find sago in the limbom 
palm which other people can 
put use for making spears.” 
There waS an angry murmur 
from the crowded natives, and 
I judged it best to end the 
palaver. “Hear me,” I said ; 
“to-day I go to inquire into 
this matter, taking with me 
this man of Mangan. See to 
it that not one of your people 
crosses the river until I return.” 

While the paddlers busied 
themselves reloading the canoes, 
I called for Kita, the Mangan 
man. He was confident that 
he had recognised some Koiut 
men amongst the raiders. Man- 
gan and Koiut had had a joint 
market, where Mangan fish was 
bartered for Koiut sago; but 
one day, years ago, a dispute 
between women led to blows 
between the men, and the 
market was discontinued. 
Neither people had ever visited 
the other’s village, the market 
being held by a creek which 
was a territory boundary. 
Kita’s wounds proved to be 
healing rapidly, and he ex- 
pressed his eagerness to accom- 
pany us. 

Baugi reported the canoes 
ready to push off, so turning 
my back on the Tambanum 
natives—sullen because they 
saw their plans to go a-raiding 
upset—I stepped in. Under 
the guidance of Kita, our party 
disembarked on the opposite 
side of the river about two 
miles down-stream. The canoes 
were pulled well up out of 
reach of flood waters and the 
paddles carefully hidden in the 
wild cane. Our stores and my 
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small kit were arranged on 
carrying poles and, with Kita in 
the lead, we started off along 
a faint pad through the cane. 

Coming to a small creek, the 
bearers waded across, beating 
the water with sticks whilst 
Seven and Kusau held rifles 
ready for any adventurous croc- 
odile. Leaving the creek, the 
pad plunged into the jungle, 
where vines tripped the feet 
and entangled themselves in 
the loads, thorns of the lawyer 
vine seized clothes and bare 
flesh, and the mingled stenches 
of rotting vegetation, sweat 
and blood assailed the nostrils 
almost unbearably. The pad 
gradually got muddier, and 
soon we came to a sago Swamp, 
at the edge of which were a 
dozen or more sticks, about 
six feet in length, used for 
maintaining one’s balance in 
the swamp. Taking one each, 
we stepped into the water, 
which was about four feet 
deep. Sidling round huge 
palms, bending under fallen 
stems whose downthrust needles 
forced the whole of one’s body 
into the slime in the desire to 
escape them, we pressed steadily 
on. Muttered curses told of 
needle scratches which next 
day would be festering sores, 
and dull splashes of inexpert 
use of the sticks. The sun was 
completely shut out by the 
interlocking leaves above, and 
hordes of mosquitoes speckled 
the backs of the sweating 
natives. 

After several hours we 
emerged into a clearing in 
which the alang-alang grass 
grew above one’s head. About 
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half a mile away was a belt 
of timber, in which Kita said 
his village was situated. <A 
short halt was made, during 
which visible thorns were re- 
moved, and such filth as ob- 
structed our sight, hearing and 
even speech was scraped away. 
The pad developed into aclearly 
defined path, and gaining the 
first screen of timber, the vil- 
lage palisade was in view. The 
gate was still open, and, with 
his rifle at the ready, Baugi 
darted through. At once there 
was a murmur as of a hive of 
bees, and hearing Baugi spit I 
held my breath as I went in. 
There were ten huts within 
the enclosure, and lying about 
between them were the bodies 
of three men, seven women and 
four children. The heads had 
been removed, but the bodies 
were otherwise unmutilated. 
Kita, once satisfied that his 
wife’s body was not there, 
circled the village calling and 
calling. There came a reply, 
and Kita disappeared, to come 
into view shortly afterwards 
with three men, two of whom 
bore signs of strife. These men 
were able to give the names of 
at least half a dozen of the 
attacking party, all men from 
Koiut. 

Cooking a hurried meal (I 
ate mine outside the palisade), 
we left the three men to bury 
the bodies and recall the re- 
maining natives from the 
swamp in which they were 
hiding. Kita undertook to 
take us to Koiut, the general 
direction of the village being 
well known to him. Passing 
out on the opposite side to 
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which we had entered, our way 
led through a light screen of 
timber and into a mile-wide 
patch of alang-alang grass. It 
was still early in the afternoon 
and the humid heat was intense. 
The height of the grass pre- 
vented any breeze there might 
be from reaching us, and by 
the time we were in the shade 
of the jungle on the far side 
my head was spinning like a 
top. It was about 5 o’clock 
when we attained the farther 
edge of a sago swamp, and 
across a grass clearing we could 
see a belt of timber in which 
Kita said Koiut village lay. 
I had halted the main party 
well inside the swamp, and 
crept to the edge with Kita 
and Baugi. “ There is bound 
to be a watch set,” said 
Baugi. We therefore withdrew 
into the swamp and impatiently 
waited until darkness fell, when 
we could light a fire without 
risk of discovery. The swamp 
water had been free of bubbles, 
showing that no one had passed 
through for some hours, and 
there was no fear of any attack 
at night. Dried stems, leaves 
and the skins of worked-out 
sago palms were collected and 
piled on the top of the mud, 
and on this rubbish, crouched 
over evil smudge fires, a shiver- 
ing party waited for the night 
to pass. 

At 3 A.M. a start was made, 
but we dared not show a light 
as we waded through the black, 
cold water, and I was afraid 
that the needles of the sago 
palms which crowded us in 
would put some of the police or 
carriers out of action. Every 
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man had one hand before his 
face to save his eyes, and 
progress was desperately slow. 
A whispered warning from 
ahead proved that we had 
come up with the sentry we 
had placed at the edge of the 
swamp, and my relief was 
tempered by the discovery that 
it was now half-past four o’clock. 
I hurriedly changed my wet 
clothes. Two of the police 
waved cloths around me as I 
did so, for 1 was tormented by 
mosquitoes. Baugi now re- 
ported all ready, and we silently 
fled through the grass. Kita 
had gone back to the carriers, 
so that Baugi now led, with 
myself close behind. There 
was a faint light as we stole 
up to the wood, and it was just 
possible to see the palisade. 
Running my hands over the 
gate, I whispered to Baugi to 
cut the lashings, and in a 
second I heard the hiss of his 
razor-edged bayonet and the 
‘ping’ as strand after strand 
parted. 

Dawn was breaking as we 
carefully shouldered the door 
aside and as carefully crept 
inside. One constable remained 
at the gate with the carriers. 
Creeping along a grassy track 
we came to five houses, which 
were the usual seven feet off 
the ground, and to our satis- 
faction we saw that the notched 
posts which served as steps 
had not been drawn up. The 
houses were of the ‘family’ 
type, about forty feet iong by 
twenty feet wide, with hipped 
roofs coming down to sides 
five feet high. They were 
roofed with sewn sago leaf 
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sheets fully six inches thick. 
By their grouping they evi- 
dently belonged to one large 
family, probably that of a 
chief, and this assumption was 
borne out by the absence of 
any male communal house. 

I counted on the natives 
being inside their sleeping- 
baskets of woven grass, usually 
about fifteen feet long and 
three feet wide with cane half- 
hoops set at intervals inside 
to raise the top; and as it 
is usual for whole families to 
sleep together, I detailed one 
constable to each house with 
instructions to pin the mouth 
of the basket to the floor with 
his bayonet. I took up my 
position as near to the centre of 
things as I could and gave the 
signal. Each constable ran 
up the steps of the house 
allotted to him and disappeared 
inside. At once I heard the 
‘thud, thud’ as the bayonets 
were driven in. It was a 
minute or two before the sleepy 
inmates of the baskets realised 
what had happened, but when 
they did pandemonium broke 
loose. 

All at once I noticed a move- 
ment at the rear of one of the 
houses, and, rushing across, was 
just in time to fling myself on 
top of a man who had jumped 
from a house. He was entirely 
naked, and, try as I might, I 
could not get a satisfactory 
grip of him. Then either my 
thumb slipped into his mouth 
or he deliberately bit at it; 
at all events he commenced to 
chew it.. I heard a shout of 
“Look out!” and the thud of 
the handcuffs on my opponent’s 
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head. At the same time I 
managed to extricate my 
mangled thumb. Hastily wrap- 
ping a handkerchief around my 
hand, I left the native to 
Baugi—for it was he who had 
come to my rescue—and re- 
turned to the houses, where 
comparative quiet now reigned. 
The interpreter ordered the 
men to come out one by one, 
and as they did so they were 
handcuffed together. The wo- 
men and children were put 
into a house by themselves and 
the steps withdrawn. 

Near-by a drum commenced 
to beat and there was a rush 
of feet. Twenty or thirty men, 
all armed with spears and 
clubs, burst into the clearing. 
“ Over their heads,” I called, 
and the six rifles roared out. 
With cries of dismay the would- 
be rescue party discarded their 
weapons and fled. They had 
not heard firearms before. But 
as we were so few in numbers, 
I considered it unwise to linger. 
Baugi climbed a tree and re- 
ported it to be a ‘ 600 village,’ 
which probably meant any- 
thing up to about eighty men. 
It so happened that we had 
struck the one isolated portion ; 
had it been otherwise, things 
would have been very difficult. 

The drumming increased, and 
we could hear a near-by village 
replying. “They are calling 
to their friends, Kiap,” said 
Baugi, “and we are but few 
to guard prisoners and to fight 
as well. Unless, indeed,’ he 
added in a hopeful tone, “ it 
does not matter about the 
prisoners ? ” 

“Their safety be on your 
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head, QO corporal,” 
sternly. 

“Even that of the dog who 
bit you ? ” he asked. 

Voices were heard on three 
sides, and the prisoners were 
hustled along the way we had 
come, lest misfortune befall us, 
The carriers at the gate were 
unfeignedly glad when we re- 
appeared, and the whole party 
lost no time on the way to the 
swamp, in which lay safety. 
Before we reached it, parties 
of men had followed and spread 
out in a wide horseshoe. An 
old man, evidently with a 
great deal of authority, called 
to us and said that the village 
was willing to come to terms, 
If we sent back one man, 
Maika, whom we had taken, 
they would make payment for 
the killings. We continued to 
push on to the swamp, and, 
realising that we would not 
treat with them, they com- 
menced to close in. One volley 
sent them to grass, and we 
reached cover unmolested. It 
is impossible to force a way 
through a sago swamp without 
making a great deal of noise, 
so I had no fear of being 
followed. 

Coming to our camping place 
of the night before, I halted to 
examine the ‘ bag.’ Maika was 
easily picked out: a middle- 
aged man and obviously a 
leader. The other six were 
quite young and three of 
them proved to be Maika’s 
sons. Whilst breakfast was 
prepared, or, in other words, 
whilst a tin was opened, Baugi 
dressed my hand and also the 
head of the biter. As I ate, I 
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noticed Maika talking earnestly 
to the interpreter, and later he 
spoke to me. He wished to 
know would I, when I had him 
killed, have him dispatched 
with a spear and not with 
the ‘bamboo’ the police car- 
red? The likening of the 
rifle to a bamboo was very 
apt, a8 anyone who has heard 
a fire sweeping through a patch 
of bamboo, each air-filled 
section exploding in the intense 
heat, will appreciate. The 
prisoners would not touch any 
food, though offered biscuits 
by the carriers, which was not 
to be wondered at in a land of 
poison. 

Kita went ahead to tell his 
people, who came out from their 
stockade to meet us with every 
sign of rejoicing. New leaves 
had been spread in a hut to 
which I was directed. I seated 
myself, and Baugi clapped his 
hands. Silently the natives 
gathered round. 

“Tell me, O people of 
Mangan, why are posts set up 
and small stones heating ? ” 

“For these pigs of Koiut,”’ 
said an old man, whose clay- 
plastered body showed that he 
was mourning. 

“Not so,” said I, shaking 
my head, “‘ these men are mine, 
for I took them; and this is 
what shall be done to them.” 

I motioned to Baugi to 
bring forward the two younger 
men, and said, “You two 
shall return to Koiut this day 
and bear my words. Payment 
for the slain shall be made 
according to your custom and 
Shall be paid at the old market 
place before this new moon 
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dies. Maika and these four 
young men shall go to my 
town and there they shall 
learn the ways of the Govern- 
ment. When two moons have 
passed, I shall return with 
them, and, bringing men of 
Mangan with me, shall come to 
Koiut, where spears shall be 
broken in my presence.” 

Eagerly the two youths 
assured me that they would 
carry out my instructions ; 
and Maika, who was apparently 
beginning to think he might 
escape with his life, added the 
weight of his authority. The 
two messengers were escorted 
about a mile by two of the 
constables, much to the anger 
of the Mangan people, who 
thoroughly disagreed with all I 
had proposed. 

The remainder of the day was 
spent in dressing wounds caused 
by thorns, and in extracting, as 
far as possible, thorns which 
were still embedded. In the 
middle of the afternoon, Koiut 
drums announced the return of 
the two youths. Maika listened 
intently to the drumming ; but 
if he learnt anything more, he 
kept it to himself. Sentries 
were posted for the night—for 
the protection of the prisoners, 
not the village—and next morn- 
ing return was made to Tam- 
banum. 

The whole village came to 
greet us and to see the prisoners. 
The Luluai craved an audience 
and begged that the hangings 
take place in his village. His 
young men had already cleared 
away the ruins of an old house, 
leaving the two main posts 
standing, which, in his opinion, 
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would serve splendidly. I dis- 
appointed him by saying there 
would not be any hangings ; 
and then ordered him to accom- 
pany me to Ambunti, as it was 
obvious that he had forgotten 
my decree that a village might 
only fight if attacked. As 
matters stood he could not 
protest, but very unwillingly 
gave orders that his canoe be 
got ready. Baugi suggested 
that while this was being done 
the police would be pleased if 
he would remain with them, an 
invitation the Luluai felt com- 
pelled to accept. 

I now abandoned my idea 
of patrolling to the sea, and 
set out for Ambunti. Having 
passed several villages above 
Tambanum, it was not neces- 
sary to guard the prisoners 
closely, who were well aware 
that their only hope of well- 
being was to remain with us. 
The Luluai, having passed his 
own territory, also stuck to us 
like a leech. 

There is really little more to 
tell. Ambunti was reached in 
three days, and a week later 
the Luluai was escorted home 
by one constable, for whose 
safety, whilst in his—the Luluai’s 
—village, the Luluai was respon- 
sible and answerable to me to 
the extent of twenty of his 
men. 

For two months Maika and 
his men lived at Ambunti, 
making no effort to escape. 
At the end of that time they 
had all a smattering of pidgin- 
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English and were firm friends 
with the police, whose parades, 
especially the flag mounting and 
dismounting, impressed them 
greatly. When the time came 
to go back, it was with regret 
that they turned their backs 
on the trouble-free existence at 
Ambunti. 

Upon our arrival at Tan- 
banum we were welcomed by 
the village ; and from Baugi’s 
broad grin it was evident that 
he was contrasting this welcome 
with the last. I readily granted 
the Luluai’s request that he 
be allowed to accompany us 
to Koiut, which journey was 
made in some degree of com- 
fort, as the paths through the 
swamps had been widened in 
anticipation of our coming. 
Over the bodies of two pigs, 
slain for the ceremony, spears 
were solemnly broken by Koiut 
and Mangan. Payment for 
the killed had long been made; 
and the old market had been 
revived. We remained at Koiut 
for three days, and every con- 
stable carried away with him 
gifts in the form of heron and 
bird of paradise feathers. The 
gifts to me were a bunch of 
betel nut and a lime gourd, 
to which I suitably responded 
with a butcher’s knife and some 
trade tobacco. 

I was not able to return to 
Koiut again before I left the 
district a year later; but as 
long as this white scar remains 
on my thumb I shall never 
forget my first visit. 
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